Editor  &  Publisiter 


nothing 
snceeeds  like 
n  single  rate! 

Is  our  Single  Rate  Plan  a  success  ? 

You  het  your  liar  chart  it  is  ! 

Because  of  it,  our  1965  national  advertising  jumped 
10.1%  over  1964.* 

Since  1964,  when  we  first  invited  national  advertisers  to 
huy  our  2>paper  comhination  from  the  retail  rate  card, 
we've  added  over  $3  million  in  additional  revenues. 

Did  retail  advertisers  feel  had  ?  Forget  it.  We  gained 
10.1%  in  that  department,  too,  last  year.  Our  competi¬ 
tion  gained  .5.8%. 

As  we  said  — nothing  succeeds  like  a  Single  Rate. 

Vhirago  Sun~Ti men J Chicago  Dailg  Xara 

Chicago’s  No.  1  evening  newspaper 


In  San  Antonio  Home  Coverage 


Rioters  Battle  Police  in  Saigon 


MoPac  Lays  Off 
20.000  Workars 


'  ^1 

Light  alone  is  delivered  to 
7  out  of  10  San  Antonio  homes  while  both  other  papers 
combined  are  delivered  to  less  than  half* 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


'Newspaper  Reading  Homes  —  Survey 
Conducted  by  Western  Union,  1965 


TOTAL  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION,  PUBLISHER’S  STATEMENT  SEPT.  30, 1965 
113,910  Daily  107,757  Saturday  135,836  Sunday 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

Albany  TiHis-Unita 
Albany  Knickarbacktr  Nam 

laltimari  Ntm  AaMricaa 


I 
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Bastan  lacani  AaMffean 
Bastaa  Snnday  Aiwtisar 
Las  Anples  HaraW^unrinar 


Naw  Yark  Jaimal-Aniarican 
San  Antania  Ugbt 

San  Fmncisca  Enminar 


Saattia  NsMatallicencar 
Haarst  Snnday  Mafazittes 
Nek— Tba  Caniic  Waakly 


A  new  view  through  the  hamhoe  curtain... 


The  Baltimore  Sun  opens  a  new  bureau ...  Hong  Kong 


From  the  29  square  miles  of  island  and  the  territory  on  the 
China  mainland  known  as  Hong  Kong,  or  the  ‘‘peaceful 
lagoon,”  come  the  stories  that  frequently  make  tomorrow’s 
headlines. 

Here  is  the  one  direct  contact  point  between  Communist 
China  and  the  Western  World,  strategically  placed  for  quick 
access  to  the  areas  from  Japan  to  Viet  Nam,  Malaya,  and  the 
Indonesian  archipelago.  Hong  Kong  is  also  a  market  place 
and,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  West  in  these  uneasy  days, 
its  principal  export  is  news  or  what  passes  for  news — rumor, 
secondhand  reports,  propaganda.  To  attempt  to  distill  what 
is  news  from  what  is  not  and  to  place  its  readers  closer  to 
developments  on  the  mainland  of  Asia  and  the  Western 
Pacific  islands.  The  Sun  has  opened  a  permanent  bureau  in 
Hong  Kong.  (As  permanent,  we  hope,  as  the  precariously 
situated  Crown  Colony  itself.) 

The  new  Hong  Kong  Bureau  will  be  the  7th  in  a  network 
of  foreign  information  centers  around  the  world  designed  to 
report  the  significant  stories  of  our  time  in  depth  and  with 


clarity.  The  Sun  maintains  this  exclusive 
chain  of  foreign  bureaus  ...  to  bring  its 
readers  a  firsthand  glimpse  of  today’s  news 
events.  They  are  additional  reasons  why  en¬ 
lightened  readers  choose  The  Sunpapers. 

The  Hong  Kong  assignment  has  been 
given  to  Peter  Kumpa.  As  a  Sun  reporter 
for  15  years,  Mr.  Kumpa  has  brought  back 
the  news  from  the  political  campaign  trails, 
the  civil  rights  marches,  the  Common  Market 
and  the  Kremlin’s  walls.  He  has  covered  stories  in  Saigon, 
Suez,  Israel,  Moscow  and  the  Middle  East.  His  background 
will  give  him  a  firm  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  meaning¬ 
ful  interpretation  of  the  view  from  Hong  Kong  of  what  is 
taking  place  on  both  sides  of  the  Bamboo  Curtain. 

If  it's  worth  repeating  it’s  in ... 

THE  SUNPAPERS 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


APRIL 

24 — Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Ramada  Inn,  Big  Spring. 

24-25— Iowa  Circulation  Short  Course,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  |j. 

24- 26 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Sheraton-Cleveland  Hotel, 
Cleveland. 

25—  Associated  Press  Annual  Meetting,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  N.  Y. 

25— National  Cartoonists  Society  Luncheon  and  Seminar,  Overseas  Press 

Club,  New  York  City. 

25- 28 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

26 —  National  Cartoonists  Society  20th  Annual  Reuben  Awards  Dinner, 
Grand  Ballroom,  Hotel  Pierre,  New  York  City. 

28- 29 — Illinois  Editors'  Traffic  Safety  Seminar,  Hotel  Moraine,  Highland  Park. 

29- 30 — Sigma  Delt  Chi  Regions  9-11,  Stardust  Hotel,  Las  Vegas.  Nevada. 

29- 30 — Upper  Midwest  News  Executives  Conference.  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

30 —  Minnesota  AP  newspaper  meeting,  Minneapolis. 

30-May  I — Kansas  AP  Wire  Editors,  Royal  Manor,  Ottawa. 


MAY 

1-4 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  San  Francisco  Hilton, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

1-7 — Journalism  Week,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

1- 13 — American  Press  Institute  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs, 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

2 —  New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston,  Mass. 

2-7 — International  Federation  of  Journalists,  World  Congress,  West  Berlin. 

5- 7 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Ahwahnee  Hotel, 

Yosemite. 

6—  Allied  Dally  Newspapers  of  Washington,  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle. 

6-7 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Regions  6  &  7,  Joint  Conference,  in  conjuction  with 
SDX  Distinguished  Service  Awards  Banquet,  Des  Moines,  la. 

6-8 — Georgia  AP  Association,  Jekyll  Island. 

8-11 — New  York  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Concord  Hotel, 
Kiamesha  Lake,  N.  Y. 

8-11 — Society  of  American  Business  Writers,  Radisson  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

10- 11— Iowa  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Des  Moines. 

11- 13 — Web  Offset  Section,  Printing  Industries  of  America,  Chase-Park 
Plaza  Hotel.  St.  Louis. 

12- 14 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Palliser  Hotel,  Calg,ary,  Alberta. 

14-15— Louisiana-Mississippi  Associated  Press  Association,  The  Royal  Or¬ 
leans,  New  Orleans. 

14- 1^— Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio,  Columbus. 

15- 17 — Religious  Newswriters  Association,  Boston. 

15-17— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association  Convention,  Hollenden 
House,  Cleveland. 

15-17 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Grove 
Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

15- 27 — American  Press  Institute  City  Government  Reporters,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

16- 18 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
Ramada  Inn,  Ogden,  Utah. 

16- 19 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel. 
Montreal. 

17-  New  England  Dally  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston. 

18- 19— III  inois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Annual  Publishers  Meeting, 
Holiday  Inn,  Quincy. 

18-21 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America,  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel, 
Montreal. 

20- 21 — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association,  Oshkosh. 

21- 22 — Alabama  AP  Association.  Parliament  House,  Birmingham. 

21- 22 — North  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Grove  Park  Inn, 
Asheville. 

22- 23 — Kansas  AP  Publishers  and  Editors,  Ramada  Inn,  Junction  City. 

26- 28 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Denver,  Colo. 

27- 28 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Nlttany  Lion  li\n.  University  Park,  Pa. 

27-28—111  inois  Press  Photographers  Association  Short  Course  and  Photo 

Contest,  Howard  Johnson  Motel,  Bloomington. 

27- 29 — American  Association  of  Editorial  Cartoonists,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

28- 29 — South  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Adventure  Inn, 

Hilton  Head  Island. 


Primary  Elections 

May  3  and  24  a'"/ 


The  Informed  Voter 

Safeguards 

Self-Government 


It’s  not  enough  just  to  vote.  You  fulfill  your  respon¬ 
sibility  at  the  polls  only  when  you  cast  an  informed  bal- 


Last  week  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  published  its 
Know  Your  Candidate  Section  and  Voters’  Guide,  de¬ 
signed  to  help  readers  with  their  homework  before  elec¬ 
tion  day  May  3.  A  complete  rundown  of  candidates,  who 
they  are,  what  they  stand  for. 

Know  Your  Candidates  is  a  tradition  with  The 
Times.  It  has  been  issued  without  cost  to  parties  or  can¬ 
didates  for  20  years.  It  carries  no  paid  advertising  al¬ 
though  it  would  cost  more  than  $10,500  at  going  ad 
rates.  No  strings  attached.  The  information  is  supplied 
by  the  candidates  themselves. 

"An  outstanding  accomplishment  in  helping  achieve 
a  better  understanding  of  the  American  way  of  life,’’  de¬ 
clared  the  Freedoms  Foundation  when  it  awarded  Know 
Your  Candidates  its  1964  George  Washington  Honor 
Medal. 
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Evening  Independent 
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will  reach  two  of 
every  three  Los  Angeles 

families  with  incomes 
of  $10,000  and  up 


The  magazine  is  WEST.  Its  audience?  The  big  one 
for  advertisers  who  seek  the  vast  sales  potential 
of  the  nation’s  second  largest  market  — 1,200,000 
of  Southern  California’s  most  able-to-spend 
families. 

WEST  families  control  nearly  60%  of  Los  An¬ 
geles’  $23  billion  buying  power.  They  purchase 
nearly  60%  of  the  new  cars.  They  include  over 
60%  of  the  area’s  professional  and  executive  fam¬ 
ilies .. .  67%  of  those  whose  incomes  top  $1 0,000. 

WEST  will  speak  their  language.  It  will  appeal 


to  their  primary  interests.  WEST  will  capture  the 
energy  of  life  in  Western  America  — its  scientific 
achievement:  its  growing  culture;  its  bold  physical 
color;  its  intellectual  vitality;  its  accomplishments; 
its  fun. 

And  WEST  will  speak  another  language  — the 
advertiser’s.  Where  the  important  word  is  results. 


IlIPkOT 

I  Western  America. 

Nationally  represented  by  Cresmer,  Woodward.  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  lnc« 
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Remoulade  Recipe 


What’s  the  word 

from  Washington? 

Whatever  it  is,  if  it  touches 
the  lives  of  our  readers  in 
Central  Jersey  and 
Bucks  County,  it  gets  the 
Wilson  Barto  touch.  Wilson 
is  our  new  capital  correspondent. 
He  already  knows 

Washington  so  well  that 
taxi  drivers  ask  him. 


TRENTON  TIMES 

Serving  New  Jersey’s  capital — 
represented  by  Sawyer-Fcrguson-Walker 


The  Euphie  Mistick  School  of  Journalism  (head-mistress  is 
Madame  Euphie  Mistick.  the  hold-face  type)  sometimes  is 
conducted  for  Quiz  Kids  working  for  Ph.  Ph.  D  degrees  (Doctor 
of  Phlowery  Phrases)  by  Howard  Jacobs.  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  “Remoulade”  columnist  (weekly  from  1949  to  1955 
and  daily  since). 

A  recent  school  session  dealt  with  Carnival  journalese  to  aid 
neophyte  scril>es  and  visiting  firemen  in  interpreting  Mardi 
Gras  superlatives.  Some  samples:  The  sun  shines  benignly.  The 
revelers  defy  the  elements  (rain).  The  king  wends  his  triumphal 
way.  Joyous  abandon  lasts  from  dawn  to  dusk.  His  majesty 
graciously  acknowledges  the  frenzied  acclaim  of  his  loyal  sub¬ 
jects.  A  parade  glitters,  shimmers,  glows,  or  sparkles  as  it  passes 
through  massed  humanity.  The  king  rides  in  regal  splendor, 
wearing  a  flowing  ermine  train  encrusted  with  jewels.  And  s<i  on 
and  on  to  the  climactic  close. 

The  columnar  cliche  cullcfcc  casts  deft,  deadly  shafts  of  satire 
at  the  tried-and-trite  truisms  familiar  (oh,  so  familiar)  to  virtually 
every  phase  of  news  writing:— sports,  polities,  society,  police  and 
courts.  Some  reporters  complain  that  this  seathing:  scorn  of  stereo¬ 
typed  phrases  deprives  them  of  recourse  to  them;  the  columnist 
contends  that,  being;  compelled  to  search  for  more  orig[inal  de¬ 
scriptive  material,  these  same  irate  writers  wind  up  enhancing 
the  quality  of  their  work. 

Howard  Jacobs  originated  many  column  captions  and  sub¬ 
titles.  For  example,  hundreds  of  old-timers  who  like  to  reminisce 
in  print  do  so  under  the  title  “Horatio  Nostalgia  Jr.”  Readers 
why  espy  quaint  signs  are  called  “Sign-Tific  Researchers.”  A 
typographical  error,  subquently  corrected  is  called  a  “typofopa” 
(typographical  faux  pas).  Short,  one-paragraph  items  are  cap¬ 
tioned  variously  “Scribblin’  Driblets,”  “Pithy  Palaver,” 
“Smatter  0’  Chatter,”  “Kaleidoscopic  Topics”  and  the  like. 

Shrewd  observations  appear  under  “Brite  Cite”  or  “Witticism 
Beyond  Criticism”  or  “Jotting:s  from  !\otting:s.”  Readers  with 
squawks  write  to  “Beefs  and  Griefs”  or  “Bloody  Thougflits”  (from 
Shakespeare).  Words  of  praise  fall  under  “O.  K.  Bouquet”  and 
items  of  either  commendation  or  condemnation  are  used  under 
“Aches  and  Paeans.”  A  subhead  “Beaction  and  Retraction”  soothes 
ruffled  readers  who  demand  a  retraction,  often  when  none  is 
indieated.  Irate  readers  consider  it  a  retraction;  the  calm  columnist 
interprets  it  as  a  reaction;  all  save  face.  Readers  vie  to  provide 
the  “Most  Atioeious  Pun.” 


Mr.  Jaeobs  omitted  “Gripes  of  W’rath”  for  the  beefs  because 
he  wasn’t  sure  it  was  orig;inal.  He  is  g:rateful  when  perceptive  mail 
clerks  promptly  send  him  mail  addressed  merely  to  “Scribblin’ 
Driblets,”  Times-Picayune,  but  his  g:ratitude  turned  to  towering 
wrath  when  the  post  office  forwarded  a  letter  addressed  to 
“Snivelin*  Drivel,”  but  it  was  intended  for  him. 

A  weekly  column  by  Mr.  Jacobs  with  conventional  head  of 
“News  of  the  Week  in  Review,”  a  half  page  in  the  Sunday  feature 
section,  derives  its  prosperity  not  only  from  a  condensation  of 
local-national-international  news  but  also  from  the  witticisms, 
play  on  words  and  editorial  innuendo  he  throws  into  it  when  the 
subject  permits.  Commenting  on  beer  cans  littering  streets,  Mr. 
Jacobs  predicted  excavators  1,000  years  hence  will  come  upon 
traces  of  a  civilization  known  as  Beercanderthal  Man.  He 
wondered  if  Sukarno  knows  what  side  his  Red  is  battered  on.  He 
suggested  the  Viet  Nam  war  tax  bill  “isn’t  so  tariffying.” 

“Remoulade”  (a  dressing  for  salads)  is  a  peppery,  zestful, 
spicy,  piquant,  appetizing  concoction  confect^  by  a  master 
columnist -chef. 
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Can  a  Newspaper  Be  frerjii 
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a  I  include,  in  addition  to  extensive  local  coverage,  comprehensive  report¬ 
ing  of  global,  national  and  state  news. 

rs  The  results  of  our  efforts  have  been  rewarding.  Reader  interest  is 
3,  greater,  circulation  has  shown  notable  gains,  and  an  important  by- 
to  ^  product ...  a  zoned  advertising  medium  for  suburban  advertisers  and 
al  readers  . .  .  has  been  provided.  In  the  past  12  months  we  carried  over 
one  million  lines  of  suburban  advertising  in  zoned  editions. 

id  To  be  more  of  everything  to  everybody  is  our  constant  newspaper  pub- 
in  lishing  goal, 
rn 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM 

Slje  Bcmng<lazette 

SUNDAY  TELEGRAM 

Suburban 


South-West 

I—  Ubrenon  ConcMO^ 
0*t*  VandaUsro  '*1° 


5Wiiii6 

Suburban 


Metropolitan  News 


Man  is  Held 
In  Murder 


editorial 


Ab 
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20~Year  Ad  Growth 

HKN  members  ol  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
met  in  New  York  City  in  1 9 It)  they  represented  a  l)ig  business 
doing  an  annual  advertising  volume  ol  S1,I58..8  million  |)er  year. 
Today  many  of  those  same  newspaper  executives,  plus  a  lot  of  new 
faces,  are  gathering  for  another  convention  aiul  they  represent  a  btisi- 
ness  that  has  grown  four-fold  in  20  years  to  an  advertising  volume  of 
S^,4.'15  million.  I'here  aren’t  matiy  businesses  that  can  make  that  claim. 
Even  our  gross  national  pnxluct  hasn’t  quadrupled  in  that  time. 
N'ewspajters  t(xlay  carr)’  a  classified  advertising  volume  alone  that  is 
equal  to  the  total  dollar  volume  of  their  advertising  in  1946. 

Cxx)|)erative  advertising,  an  almost  entirely  new  classification  of 
business  had  developed  in  that  period,  and  is  totlay,  over  a  billion 
dollars  in  volume  which  is  almost  equal  to  the  total  volume  20  years 
ago.  Retail  ad  volume  today,  of  course,  greatly  exceeds  the  total 
amount  of  dollars  s|X‘nt  then  in  newspapers  by  all  advertisers. 

The  annual  E&P  cross  section  study  of  newspaper  ex{)enses  and 
revenues,  which  appears  in  this  issue,  shows  that  on  the  average  total 
ailvertising  revenue  provides  close  to  75  percent  of  all  newspajjer 
revenue  toilay. 

This  figure  has  increased  from  less  than  70  |)ercent  when  E&P 
started  this  survey  in  1946.  Circulation  revenue,  therefore,  has  declined 
in  that  |)eriod  from  representing  more  than  .SO  percent  of  all  income 
to  about  25  percent.  But  don’t  let  this  figure  fool  yoti  because  the 
percentage  decline  has  taken  place  while  newspapers  have  been  in¬ 
creasing  their  sales  to  more  than  60  million  copies  per  day — 10  million 
more  copies  per  day  than  20  years  ago. 

This  growth  in  advertising  and  circulation  volume  reveals  the 
importance  and  vitality  of  the  newspaper  medium  to  the  economy  and 
the  people  of  this  country. 


Damaging  to  All 

A  T  THIS  writing  no  one  knows  ilefinitely  whether  the  New  York  City 
newspa|)er  merger  will  result  Monday  in  a  new  morning-evening- 
Sunday  cond)ination,  whether  there  will  be  another  disastrous  strike, 
or  whether  the  present  six  daily  newspapers  will  end  up  as  four  instead 
of  five  as  projected.  I'he  prospects  that  an  understantling  will  be 
reached  between  publishers  and  labor  unions  and  that  newspapers 
Avill  publish  on  Moiulay  are  not  encouraging. 

I  he  situation  in  New  York  City  is  unitjue  in  the  newspajxr  busi¬ 
ness  and  unfortunately  it  is  doing  great  damage  to  the  reputations 
of  newspapers  all  over  the  country.  The  fact  that  the  multi-million 
dollar  losses  of  three  newsj)apers  in  the  nation’s  largest  city  are  not 
typical  of  newspafxrs  in  other  cities  is  lost  on  readers  and  advertisers. 
Competing  media  are  doing  everything  possible  to  portray  the  New 
York  picture  as  syndjolic  of  the  newspaper  business  whereas  adver¬ 
tiser-circulation  successes  of  the  vast  majority  of  newspapers  are  at 
record  levels.  Cost  studies  of  different  newspajjers  published  recently 
in  Efcl*  prove  our  point.  It  is  certain  that  New'  York’s  newspa|>er  pic¬ 
ture  will  not  be  the  same  after  this  weekend.  Unlike  many  other 
people,  we  know  of  no  crystal  ball  that  will  tell  us  now  what  news- 
pajjers  if  any  will  be  publishing  on  Monday. 
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Short  Takes 

He  is  also  accused  of  raping  sheriff’s 
deputies  after  a  high  speed  chase. — 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee. 

• 

Three-Way  Man  Killed  By  Train. — 
Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun. 

• 

He  was  the  American  League’s  All- 
Star  second  baseball  last  year. — Son 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle. 

• 

He  said  he  would  offer  a  reward  to 
anyone  I’etuming  his  black  man’s  wallet. 
— Helena  (Mont.)  Independent  Record. 

• 

The  new  statue  will  give  Spain’s  news¬ 
papers  a  freedom  they  have  never  known. 
— Editor  &  Publisher 
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RESEARCH 

Since  the  more  we  know  about  business 
activity  in  our  circulation  areas,  the  more 
advertising  opportunities  we  will  be  able 
to  turn  into  advertising  revenue,  I  am 
suggesting  cash  register  research. 

Cash  register  research  is  the  flip  side  of 
continuous  inventory  control  coupled  with 
modern  electronic  computers.  Every  busi¬ 
ness  which  has  products  and/or  services 
to  offer  consumers  know  (or  should 
know)  the  individual  lines  and/or  types 
of  services  it  offers  the  public.  If  these 
products  and/or  services  are  coded,  and 
these  codes  are  picked  up  on  cash  regis¬ 
ter  tapes,  then,  in  addition  to  continuous 
inventory  control,  product  or  service  ac¬ 
ceptance  can  be  determined  for  individual 
businesses. 

Cash  register  research  lays  the  basis  for 
circulationwide  planned  advertising,  and 
gives  a  measure  of  advertising  effective¬ 
ness.  If  a  particular  appeal  is  effective,  it 
will  be  reflected  in  sales.  If  ineffective,  it 
will  be  reflected  in  the  lack  of  sales. 

Local  newspapers,  contacting  retail 
business  on  a  continuing  basis,  are  the 
logical  agencies  for  the  collection  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  statistics  in  their  circulation 
areas.  If  these  statistics  are  then  sent  to 
a  central  bureau,  nationwide  statistics  can 
be  prepared  on  product/and/service  ac¬ 
ceptance.  With  this  information,  fact  in¬ 
stead  of  fantasy  can  be  determined  for 
advertising  effectiveness.  Also,  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  various  media  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  matching  market  against  market 
using  different  media  mixes. 

Andre  E.  Bacon 

Renton,  Wash. 

*  *  # 

SELLER’S  MARKET 

The  writing  is  on  the  wall,  as  E&P  noted 
March  5.  Journalistic  laborers,  the  bloom 
off  their  professional  rose  as  portrayed  in 
the  story  books,  are  at  long  last  enjoying 
a  seller’s  market.  And  if  it  means  selling 
a  hunk  of  their  souls  to  an  ad  agency  or 
a  corporate  image  or  a  government  bureau, 
they  can  often  take  consolation  in  the  fact 
that,  with  shorter  hours  and  higher  pay, 
they  have  greater  off-duty  freedom  to 
nourish  the  soul  and  apply  its  sensitivities 
to  fulfilling  society’s  needs.  The  journalist 
who  has  thus  “sold  out”  soon  discovers 
that  not  very  much  of  his  soul  had  been 
his  own  in  the  newspaper  plant,  anyway. 

Lou  SCHOEN 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

*  «  • 

JOBS  AND  MONEY 

Money  is  not  the  answer  to  the  man¬ 
power  shortage  in  Michigan.  There  are 
many  jobs  here,  some  paying  more  than 
$10,000  a  year,  for  qualified  people.  This 
means  somebody  with  minimum  experi¬ 
ence,  common  sense  and  the  wiUingness 
to  work. 

College  graduates  start  at  $125  per 
week  or  more.  In  fact,  dropouts  are  start¬ 
ing  at  $6,500  a  year. 

Elmer  E.  White 

East  Lanring,  Mich. 
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This  time  last  year.  The  Associated  Press  offered  a  se¬ 
nes  of  four  promotion  ads  to  members.  They  were  de¬ 
signed  to  tell  your  readers  and  advertisers  about  the 
unique  values  of  your  newspaper.  We  expected  about 
200  newspapers  to  respond.  Instead,  more  than  700 
newspapers  with  a  combined  circulation  of  more  than 
30,000.000  ordered  the  series,  ran  the  series,  and  be¬ 
gan  asking  for  more  in  the  series.  So,  on  the  opposite 
page  are  four  more.  Help  yourself!  Mats  or  repro  proofs 


are  free  to  all  members.  Help  yourself,  too,  by  running 
them  in  your  pages.  You’ll  remind  readers  of  the  im 
portance  of  newspapers  as  a  daily  source  of  news, 
information  and  entertainment.  And  you’ll  remind  ad 
vertisers  of  the  unmatched  ability  of  newspapers  to 
create  daily  sales.  You  win  either  way. 

Actual  size  of  all  ads  is  1250  lines.  Order  blanks  will 
be  available  during  ANPA  Week,  or  order  by  writing  to 
Ted  Boyle,  AP  Promotion.  Another  service  of  your  AP 
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The  Merger:  ANPA  Greets 

?  at  Deadline  A  Brighter  Era 


The  unsigned  ad  in  Wednes¬ 
day’s  papers  said,  “You’re  not 
going  to  lose  your  newspaper.’’ 

The  new'  World  Journal,  it 
w'ent  on,  will  give  more  column¬ 
ists,  more  news,  more  features, 
more  sports,  more  on  the  stock 
market  .  .  .  “more  for  your 
dime.” 

But  it  appeared  on  Thursday, 
despite  the  announcement  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  that 
the  government  wouldn’t  move 
at  this  time  to  stop  the  merger, 
that  something  like  a  miracle 
would  be  needed  to  get  tbe 
World  Journal  Tribune  news¬ 
papers  to  press  on  the  deadline, 
April  25. 

From  both  sides  of  the  nego¬ 
tiating  table  came  statements 
that  a  strike  was  “inevitable” 
and  “unavoidable.”  Only  sec¬ 
ondary  issues  had  been  tackled, 
union  spokesmen  declared,. 

Publishers  characterized  the 
printers’  demands  for  severance 
pay  (over  the  three  weeks  pro¬ 
vided  in  old  contracts)  as  “ex- 
tortionistic.”  The  loss  of  print¬ 
ers’  jobs  was  expected  to  total 
400  when  the  composing  rooms 
of  the  Herald  Tribune,  the 
Journal  American  and  the 
World-Telegram  are  consoli¬ 
dated. 

The  Mailers  insisted  the  new 
company  should  increase  jobs 
in  this  area  to  handle  the  en¬ 
larged  Sunday  edition,  the 
World  Journal  Tribune,  at  the 
World-Telegram  plant  where 
production  is  being  centered. 

The  Guild  appealed  to  the 
Newn  and  the  Times  manage¬ 
ments  to  arbitrate  the  question 
of  whether  they  could  lock  out 
their  employes  if  there’s  a  strike 
against  the  new  papers. 

H-T  Gould  Be  Affecled 

Matt  Meyer,  president  of  the 
World  Journal  Tribune  Corpo¬ 
ration,  suggested  that  it  “would 
be  pretty  obvious”  that  the 
Herald  'Tribune  would  die  if 
there’s  a  long  and  costly  strike 
and  the  News  and  the  Times 
continue  to  publish. 

The  new  corporation  was 
voted  into  membership  in  the 
Publishers  Association  of  New 
York  this  week  and  this  sug¬ 


gested  that  the  News  and  the 
Times  might  be  prompted  to 
shut  dow’n  if  the  new  papers 
don’t  get  into  business.  How¬ 
ever,  this  was  still  a  decision  to 
be  made  at  the  “11th  hour”  un¬ 
der  the  publishers’  pact. 

The  “11th  hour”  will  come 
Sunday,  April  24,  after  the 
Herald  Tribune  and  the  Journal 
American  have  put  their  last 
editions  to  bed,  the  three  pres- 
(Continued  on  page  144) 


Tucson. 

Groundwork  for  a  broad  coun¬ 
terattack  against  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  attempt  to  outlaw  the 
agency  plan  of  operation  for 
competing  newspapers  was  laid 
this  week  before  Federal  Judge 
James  A  Walsh  in  the  trial  of 
the  Tucson  newspapers’  anti¬ 
trust  case. 

The  Judge  allowed  defense 
counsel  to  examine  witnesses  on 
their  knowledge  of  other  situa¬ 
tions  where  the  economics  of  the 
business  led  to  the  fomation  of 
common  printing  and  sales  ar¬ 
rangements. 

Charles  MahafRe,  chief  of  the 
government  attorneys  prosecut¬ 
ing  charges  that  a  1940  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star  and  the  Tucson  Citizen  ef¬ 
fected  a  monopoly  here,  ob¬ 
jected  to  opening  the  base  of 
inquiry.  He  argued  that  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  publishers  in  other 
cities  entered  into  single  plant 
operations  had  no  bearing  on 
the  Tucson  arrangement. 

Judge  Walsh  agreed  with  the 
position  taken  by  Richard  Mac- 
Laury.  chief  defense  counsel, 
who  declared:  “I  don’t  think 
these  plans  are  so  removed  from 
here.  Plans  are  being  developed 
around  the  country  without  be¬ 
ing  challenged  .  .  .  The  courts 
should  not  ignore  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  across  the  country  to  the 
newspaper  trend.” 

The  door  to  this  line  of  de¬ 
fense  was  opened  during  the 
testimony  of  Vincent  J.  Manno, 


The  world  in  crisis  will  be 
underscored  in  the  principal 
headline-making  addresses  at  the 
80th  Convention  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  next  week  at  the  Wal^rf- 
Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York. 

On  the  programs  of  allied  in¬ 
dustry  groups  are: 

Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  who  is  listed  for  a 
major  Administration  talk  at  the 


New  York  broker,  whom  the 
Judge  permitted  to  tell  about 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
reasons  why  rival  newspapers 
in  Honolulu,  San  Francisco, 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and  else¬ 
where  got  together  to  reduce 
costs  of  production  and  to  in¬ 
crease  sales  of  advertising  and 
circulation. 

Proposed  by  Govern  men  t 

When  Jack  R  Howard,  presi¬ 
dent  of  E.  W.  Scripps  Company, 
took  the  stand,  he  related  how 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  in 
seven  cities  have  engaged  in 
agency  plans  with  competitors. 
He  also  told  how  similar  ar¬ 
rangements  had  been  considered 
to  help  save  Scripps-Howard 
papers  in  Houston  and  Indi¬ 
anapolis  but  the  plans  fell 
through.  In  Houston,  he  said, 
the  government  itself  had  pro¬ 
posed  a  common  printing  plan 
but  the  idea  was  unworkable, 
Howard  said,  and  Scripps  sold 
the  Houston  Press. 

“The  trend  of  consolidation  is 
about  over,”  How'ard  declared. 

The  defense  also  offered  a 
picture  of  the  newspapers’  de¬ 
clining  share  of  national  adver- 
ti.sing  in  competition  with  tele¬ 
vision.  John  C.  Davidson,  vice- 
president  of  Cresmer,  Wood¬ 
ward,  O’Mara  and  Ormsbee,  the 
Tucson  newspapers’  representa¬ 
tive  firm,  said  newspapers  are 
no  longer  the  primaiy  medium. 

“Instead  of  fighting  televi- 

(Continucd  on  page  144) 


Associated  Press  membership 
luncheon  Monday. 

Arthur  J.  (loldberg,  chief 
United  States  Delegate  to  the 
United  Nations,  who  will  speak 
at  the  ANPA  members’  luncheon 
Wednesday. 

U.S.  Senator  J.  William  Ful- 
bright,  Arkansas  Democrat, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  a  sharp 
auditor  of  the  Government’s 
policy  in  Viet  Nam,  whose  speech 
at  'Thursday  night’s  black  tie 
dinner  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  will  wind  up  the  annual 
convention. 

Senator  Fulbright  will  be 
among  friends  in  so  far  as  he  is 
the  publisher  of  a  newspaper — 
the  Northwest  Arkansas  Times 
at  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  and  his 
wife  is  a  columnist  who  has 
parried  with  politicians. 

But  the  overriding  theme  of 
this  year’s  gathering  of  news¬ 
paper  executives  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  the  “bright 
future”  of  the  industry.  Stan¬ 
ford  Smith,  general  manager  of 
ANPA,  states  it  this  way  in  the 
prologue  of  the  official  program : 

“The  future  belongs  to  those 
who  prepare  for  it. 

“Daily  newspapers  prepared 
well  for  1965,  a  year  in  which 
these  high  marks  were  reached: 
daily  circulation  60,357,563;  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  $4.4  billion; 
newsprint  consumption  8.46  mil¬ 
lion  tons,  and  total  newspaper 
employment  345,900  persons.” 

ANPA  studies,  he  adds,  pic¬ 
ture  a  bright  future  for  daily 
newspapers,  “a  future  which  is 
insured  by  tbe  dedication  of  the 
men  and  women  who  manage, 
edit  and  produce  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.” 

On  that  keynote  the  time  table 
begins  Sunday  with  informal 
receptions  by  the  Goss  Printing 
Press  Company  at  the  St.  Regis 
and  by  Parade  magazine  at  the 
Starlight  Roof,  plus  a  few  other 
private  parties. 

Three  sessions  mark  Monday 
morning’s  schedule — the  break¬ 
fast  given  by  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  for  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers;  an  executive  session  of 
the  ANPA  Relations  Conference 
(Continued  on  page  144) 
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UPI’s  Report  Tells 
Gains  Around  World 


TIME  TABLE 
(All  meetings  at 
Waldorf-Astoria 
unless  otherwise  indicated) 
SUNDAY 

10:00  a.m. — American  Council  on 
Education  for  Journalism. 

10:30  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m. — Registration 
for  AN  PA,  Silver  Corridor. 

MONDAY 

8:00  a.m. — United  Press  International. 
Breakfast-meeting  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers.  Grand  Ballroom. 

9:30  a.m. — ANPA  Labor  Relations 
Conference,  Starlight  Roof.  For  mem¬ 
bers  only. 

10:00  a.m. — Associated  Press  mem¬ 
bership,  Sert  Room. 

12:30  p.m. — AP  reception  for  guests. 
Louis  XVI  Suite. 

1:00  p.m. — AP  luncheon.  Ballroom. 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
speaker. 

2:30  p.m. — Labor  Relations  Confer¬ 
ence,  ANPA.  Starlight  Roof. 

TUESDAY 

9:00  a.m. — UPl  executives.  UPl  of¬ 
fices. 

9:30  a.m. — ANPA  Round  Tables: 
Under  15.000  circulation,  Louis  XVI 
Suite:  15,000-50,000,  Serf  Room;  over 
50,000,  Astor  Gallery.  All  day. 

9:30  a.m. — This  Week  publishers,  Jan¬ 
sen  Suite. 

1 1 :00  a.m. — AP  board.  AP  office. 
8:00  p.m. — National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety,  Awards  dinner.  Hotel  Pierre. 

WEDNESDAY 

9:00  a.m. — UPl  executives.  UPl  of¬ 
fices. 

9:30  a.m. — ANPA  Sert  Room. 

1 1 :00  a.m. — AP  board.  AP  offices. 
11:00  a.m. — Bureau  of  Advertising. 
Sert  Room. 

12:30  p.m. — ANPA  Convention  mem¬ 
bership  luncheon.  Grand  Ballroom. 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  U.N.,  speaker. 

1 :00  p.m. — Luncheon  for  former  AP 
directors,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza. 

THURSDAY 

9:00  a.m. — UPl  executives.  UPl  of¬ 
fices. 

9:30  a.m. — ANPA  meeting.  Sert 
Room. 

6:00  p.m. — Bureau  of  Advertising  re¬ 
ception. 

6:30  p.m. — Bureau  of  Advertising 
dinner.  Grand  Ballroom.  U.S.  Senator 
J.  William  Fulbright  of  Arkansas, 
speaker. 


ADDRESSES 

of  ANPA  vinitorn  in  New 
York  H’ill  l>e  found  on  Fa^es 
95  through  104. 


Developments  in  hiph-speed 
transmission  of  news  to  both 
domestic  and  foreign  subscribers 
were  stressed  in  the  annual  re¬ 
port  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national. 

Mims  Thomason,  president, 
said  introduction  of  new,  more 
efficient  and  faster  methods  of 
delivery  were  coupled  with 
broader  and  deeper  coverage  of 
the  news  itself. 

Thomason  said  the  number  of 
UPl  subscribers  now  is  6,267 
worldwide,  a  net  pain  of  201  in 
the  past  year.  Amonp  the  new 
domestic  newspaper  subscribers 
24  had  never  before  used  UPl. 

$46  Million  Itudgi'l 

The  fastest-prowinp  services 
were  Unistox  (UPI’s  computer¬ 
ized  stock  market  reports), 
newspictures  and  the  audio  net¬ 
work. 

“The  cost  of  covering  the 
world  for  UPl  subscribers  in 
1965  totalled  $46,000,000,” 
Thomason  reported.  “This  figure 
does  not  include  the  multi-million 
dollar  operation  of  our  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary,  UPl  News- 
film  Inc.,  or  special  projects  such 
as  book  publishing.” 

UPl  news  forces  were  put  to 


UPl  Breakfast 
Set  for  Monday 

Representatives  of  United 
Press  International  subscribers 
will  join  UPl  executives  and 
guests  at  a  breakfast  at  8:00 
a.m.  Monday  in  the  Grand  Ball¬ 
room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

Guests  will  be  welcomed  by 
Mims  Thomason,  president,  and 
other  officers  of  UPl. 

Merriman  Smith,  UPl  White 
House  reporter,  and  Stewart 
Hensley,  chief  State  Depart¬ 
ment  correspondent  for  UPl, 
wnll  address  the  meeting. 

The  annual  business  meetings 
of  UPl  will  be  held  at  various 
times  throughout  the  week  at 
UPl  offices. 

UPl  will  have  an  exhibit  in 
the  Jade  Room  to  demonstrate 
its  Autoedit  device  for  handling 
TTS  tape.  Also  on  view  and  op¬ 
erating  will  be  an  on-line  dem¬ 
onstration  of  UPPs  computer¬ 
ized  TTS  hyphenation  and  justi¬ 
fication  program,  the  UPl  Auto- 
foto  receiver,  and  Unifax  pic¬ 
ture  service. 

Technicians  and  business  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  UPl  will  be 
on  hand  throughout  the  week. 


unprecedented  tests  at  home  and 
abroad  throughout  1965  and  met 
these  challenges,  he  commented. 

The  UPl  piesident  observed 
that  the  list  of  Ten  Top  Stories 
for  the  year  contained  nothing 
reflecting  the  European  cold  war 
nor  a  mention  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  staff  in  Viet  Nam  was 
more  than  doubled  during  1965, 
he  said  with  the  notation :  “Their 
reporting  day  in  and  day  out  has 
been  excellent.  Many  individual 
dispatches  filed  from  the  field 
under  combat  conditions  have 
been  truly  memorable. 

“UPPs  outstanding  picture 
coverage  from  Viet  Nam  was 
highlighted  by  the  prize-winning 
work  of  Kyoichi  Sawada.  His 
poignant  picture  of  a  Vietna¬ 
mese  mother  and  her  children 
fleeing  across  a  river  won  both 
the  spot  news  award  and  the 
grand  prize  at  the  World  Press 
Photo  Exhibition  at  The  Hague. 
Sawada  also  was  honored  by  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  for  the  best 
wire  service  photographic  re¬ 
porting  from  abroad.” 

Facilities  Increased 

Thomason  said  UPl  had  im¬ 
proved  its  communications  facil¬ 
ities  from  Saigon  with  the 
leasing  of  24-hour  a  day  radio 
teleprinter  channels  for  its  own 
use  “not  only  to  assure  speedy 
delivery  of  hard  news  but  also 
to  transmit  the  growing  volume 
of  interpretive  and  background 
dispatches  that  are  so  necessary 
to  balanced  coverage. 

“A  bulletin  from  Saigon  now 
reaches  the  foreign  editor  in 
New  York  ev’en  before  the  re¬ 
porter  in  Viet  Nam  can  com¬ 
plete  his  second  paragraph,”  he 
remarked. 

The  UPl  president  also  re¬ 
ported  expansion  of  the  Bang¬ 
kok  bureau,  new  assignments  in 
Africa,  establishment  of  a  full¬ 
time  bureau  in  Belgrade,  and 
the  opening  of  new  bureaus  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  Panama. 

Thomason  said  the  war  be¬ 
tween  India  and  Pakistan,  the 
Watts  riots  in  Los  Angeles  and 
the  Dominican  intervention  were 
among  the  news  emergencies  of 
the  year — “but  the  type  of  emer¬ 
gencies  that  a  global  news  serv¬ 
ice  long  ago  learned  to  cope 
w'ith.” 

“Our  ability  to  meet  crisis  was 
perhaps  never  demonstrated  so 
dramatically,”  he  said,  “as  it 
was  during  the  great  North¬ 
eastern  power  failure  last 
November  when  the  New  York 
(Continued  on  page  142) 


SOCIAL  EVENTS 
(By  Invitation) 
SUNDAY 

4:30  p.m. — Goss  Printing  Press  Co. 
reception.  St.  Regis  Hotel  Roof. 
5:00  p.m. — Parade  reception  and  buf. 
fet.  Starlight  Roof,  Waldorf-Astoria. 

MONDAY 

5:00  p.m. — CBS  reception.  Jansen 
Suite,  Waldorf-Astoria. 

5:00  p.m. — The  Wright  Company  re¬ 
ception  and  buffet.  St.  Regis  Hotel 
Rnof. 

5:30  p.m. — Newsweek,  cocktails.  Star¬ 
light  Ballroom,  Waldorf-Astoria. 

TUESDAY 

12:15  p.m. — Banshees,  luncheon  and 
show.  Grand  Ballroom,  Waldorf. 
Astoria. 

5:00  p.m. — Shannon  &  Cullen  recep¬ 
tion.  Room  2000,  Waldorf-Astoria. 

WEDNESDAY 

5:00  p.m. — Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Co.,  reception.  Sert  Room,  Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

(Note;  Only  those  events  for  which 
notices  were  received  are  listed  here.) 

New  Typesetting 
Equipment  Shown 

All  during  Publishers’  Week 
there  will  be  demonstrations  of 
ultra-modern  typesetting  tech¬ 
niques  in  the  showrooms  of  the 
Intertype  Company  and  the 
Merganthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany. 

Both  companies  have  made  ar¬ 
rangements  to  transport  news¬ 
paper  executives  to  their  places 
of  business  in  the  heart  of  the 
new  Printing  House  Square  at 
Second  Avenue  and  East  42nd 
Street  (in  the  vicinity  of  the 
New  York  News  Building). 

The  Intertype  System,  called 
“Tape  to  Type,”  which  has  been 
on  the  road  for  several  months, 
is  returning  to  the  Intertype 
office  at  800  Second  Avenue. 
This  exhibit,  updated  from  the 
one  seen  by  hundreds  of  ANPA 
visitors  last  year,  includes  tape 
perforators,  a  special-purpose 
computer,  a  tape-operated  Mon¬ 
arch  linecaster  and  an  Inter¬ 
typesetter  to  automatically  hy¬ 
phenate,  justify  and  produce 
copy  at  a  speed  of  14  standard 
newspaper  lines  per  minute. 

Mergenthaler  has  announced 
a  special  program  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  Manhattan  Show¬ 
room,  300  East  42nd  Street. 

Entitled  “The  Tactics  of  Tape¬ 
setting,”  the  presentation  will 
include  demonstrations  of  the 
newest  Mergenthaler  equipment 
accompanied  by  informative 
talks  by  specialists  in  type¬ 
setting  by  tape.  Both  manually 
produced  and  computer-gen¬ 
erated  tape  will  be  utilized  to 
illustrate  alternate  systems. 
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Kauffman  Will  Head 
Bureau  After  May  1 


KaufTman  has  sold  soap,  shorten¬ 
ing,  coffee,  household  cleansers 
and  cosmetics. 

“The  Bureau  is  a  sales  organ¬ 
ization,”  he  says,  “Our  only  job 
is  to  sell  the  newspaper  medium. 
If  we  can’t  sell  it,  we  have  no 
reason  for  being.” 

When  Lipscomb  joined  the 
Bureau,  he  l^gan  molding  a  pro- 
motion-minded  trade  association 


divisions  of  large  corporations. 

KaufTman  began  his  career  in 
a  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company  warehouse  in  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.C.  After  rolling  tires 
for  a  year,  the  young  Pennsyl¬ 
vanian  enrolled  at  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  graduated  in  1942. 

His  next  13  years  were  spent 
with  Procter  &  Gamble.  He  be¬ 
came  P&G’s  Eastern  Division 


John  P.  Kauffman  is  moving 
up  to  president  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

Ending  rumors  that  he 
planned  to  retire,  Charles  T. 
Lipscomb  Jr.,  president  of  the 
980-nieniber  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  sales  organization  since 
1957,  has  been  promoted  to  chief 
executive  officer  and  chairman 
of  the  Bureau’s  10-nian  execu¬ 
tive  committee.  Both  are  new 
titles. 

The  assignments,  announced 
by  G.  Gordon  Strong,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Bureau  and  president  of  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers,  become  ef¬ 
fective  May  1. 

“These  promotions  complete 
the  Board’s  efforts  to  give  the 
Bureau  a  new  top-management 


Past  Directors 
Bureau  of  Advertising 

William  A.  Thomson  . 1913-1948 

Alfred  D.  Stanford  . 1948 

Harold  S.  Barnes  . 1948-1957 

Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.  ..1957-1966 

team  which  will  spur  the  organ¬ 
ization  to  ever  more  successful 
efforts  in  the  years  ahead,”  Mr. 
Strong  said. 

Earlier,  announcements  had 
been  made  of  the  appointments 
of  Leo  W.  Bogart,  formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  research,  as  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  Mark  Arnold  as  senior 
vicepresident. 

These  four  men  will  make  up 
the  Bureau’s  executive  office. 

In  a  career  that  spans  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Jack 


John  P.  Kauffman 


Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr. 


^  Preprint  Sales 
Company  Plan 
Awaits  Action 

The  proposal  to  establish  a 
j  central  organization  which  would 
j  sell  advertisers  and  agencies  on 
using  SpectaColor  inserts  and 
I  provide  services  to  the  users  of 
this  medium  appears  to  be  head¬ 
ing  for  its  final  showdown  next 
week. 

A  meeting  of  newspapers  in- 

Tterested  in  forming  such  a  unit 
has  been  called  for  Sunday, 


April  24,  by  Charles  B.  Lord, 
advertising  director,  Indianapo¬ 
lis  Star  and  director  of  Specta¬ 
Color  Associates. 

According  to  reliable  sources, 
about  45  newspapers,  equipped 
to  handle  in-register  inserts,  will 
be  charter  members  of  the  stock 
corporation  which  would  become 
a  member  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA. 

Before  the  corporation  is 
established,  the  Anti-Trust  Divi¬ 
sion  will  be  asked  for  an  ad¬ 
visory  on  its  legality.  Any  paper 
which  installs  SpectaColor  con¬ 
trols  is  eligible  to  join  the 
corporation. 


into  a  sales  organization.  His 
ideas  on  selling  had  formed  dur¬ 
ing  years  as  general  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  McKesson-Robbins  and 
president  of  Pepsodent  and  the 
J.  B.  W'illiams  Co.,  respectively. 
In  Kauffman,  who  was  vice- 
president,  marketing  and  mer¬ 
chandising,  for  Revlon  Inc.,  he 
found  the  man  to  direct  the  sales 
program,  and  in  1959,  Kauffman 
became  vicepresiden’  of  sales 
and  marketing  of  the  Bureau. 
He  was  appointed  executive 
vice-president  in  1962. 

The  Lipscomb-Kauffman  team 
shaped  up  the  target  account 
program,  in  which  newspaper 
sales  presentations,  complete 
with  marketing  plans,  are  made 
to  manufacturers  or  to  brand 


manager,  heading  a  200-man 
sales  force.  In  1955,  Kauffman 
became  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Foods  Division  of  Ander- 
son-Clayton  &  Company,  and  in 
1957,  he  joined  the  Colgate- 
Palmolive  Company  as  director 
of  marketing.  Household  Pi’od- 
ucts  Division. 

Kauffman  declared  his  belief 
that  “There  now  is  greater  in¬ 
terest  in  newspapers  by  adver¬ 
tisers  than  since  the  advent  of 
television  and  the  intensity  of 
this  interest  is  increasing  every 
day.” 

“One  of  the  measurements  of 
the  vitality  of  the  newspaper 
medium  is  that  last  year,  the 
increase  in  advertising  revenue 
{Continued  on  page  16) 
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Hall  from  Nebraska 
Stirs  OSU  Tempest 


CoLi  MBrs,  Ohio 
Sliphtly  more  than  one  year 
after  George  J  Kienzle,  director 
of  the  Ohio  State  University 
School  of  Journalism,  died  fol¬ 
lowing  a  prolonged  illness,  the 
OSU  Board  of  Trustees  ap¬ 
proved  a  successor  on  April  14. 
The  delay  has  proved  costly. 
It  has  produced  a  situation 
where  the  new  director,  William 
E.  Hall,  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska’s  journalism  school, 
felt  it  necessary  to  warn  the  day 
after  his  appointment:  “I  re¬ 
built  the  Nebraska  faculty  from 
scratch  and  I  can  do  it  at  Ohio 
State.” 


William  E.  Hall 

The  pot  began  to  simmer  after 
the  death  of  Kienzle  on  March 
21,  1965.  J.  Osborn  Fuller,  dean 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences,  appointed  a  search  com¬ 
mittee  of  journalism  faculty  and 
predicted  the  choice  would  take 
“several  weeks  to  many  months.” 

Acting  Director 

The  acting  director,  Paul 
Barton,  after  expressing  dis¬ 
interest  in  leaving  the  classroom 
for  the  director’s  post,  w'as  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  search 
committee  by  Fuller. 

The  search  committee  con¬ 
sisted  of  Associate  Professors 
Frank  R.  Norton  and  Walter 
Seifert  and  Assistant  Professors 
William  M.  Drenten  and  Robert 
C.  McGiffert. 

The  slow  work  of  recruiting  a 
new  director  continued  quietly 
through  the  summer  and 
autumn,  marked  only  by  a  Bar¬ 
ton-Administration  scrap  over 
finances  for  the  student  news¬ 
paper,  the  Lantern. 

Barton  charged  that  OSU 
President  Novice  G.  Fawcett  was 
putting  the  Lantern  on  a  finan¬ 
cial  leash  through  the  establish¬ 


ment  of  a  quarterly  budget  re¬ 
view  in  July  1965.  Fawcett  said 
the  review  was  normal  pro¬ 
cedure  and  denied  any  such 
intent. 

On  January  27,  1966,  however, 
the  journalism  faculty  voted 
12-2  in  a  secret  ballot  to  include 
Barton’s  name  in  a  list  of  can¬ 
didates  to  Fuller.  Barton  did  not 
vote.  Professors  Seifert  and 
Frederick  W.  Maguire  dissented. 

Fuller,  contacted  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  during  a  vacation  in 
Mexico,  expressed  concern  that 
Barton  had  compromised  his 
position  on  the  search  commit¬ 
tee  by  the  nomination.  Barton 
submitted  his  resignation  from 
the  committee  on  January  31. 

In  early  February,  Fuller  ap¬ 
pointed  himself  chairman  of  a 
second  search  committee  with 
members  Maguire,  Seifert  and 
Norton.  Professor  Edgar  Dale 
from  the  College  of  Education 
and  Professor  W.  Arthur  Cull¬ 
man  of  the  College  of  Commerce, 
both  of  whom  hold  journalism 
appointments,  w’ere  also  selected. 

Under  the  magnifying  glass 
of  the  student  and  Columbus 
press,  the  second  generation 
committee  began  its  work,  at¬ 
tempting  to  find  a  director  be¬ 
fore  September  contracts  had 
been  settled  across  the  nation’s 
campuses. 

Ohio  Governor  James  A. 
Rhodes  added  a  new  note  to  the 
controversy  on  February  16  by 
requesting  an  investigation  of 
alleged  inadequate  facilities  with 
which  the  school  and  student 
newspaper  operated. 

Similar  charges  had  been 
made  to  Faw’cett  by  the  school’s 
professional  advisory  council  of 
working  journalists,  many  of 
them  OSU  graduates,  in  October 
1965.  Fawcett  had  reported  then 
that  budget  priorities  had  post¬ 
poned  school  improvements. 

Building  Program 

The  trustees,  however,  on 
April  14  coupled  their  approval 
of  Hall  with  approval  of  a  $1.5 
million  journalism  school  face¬ 
lifting,  to  include  a  new  $475,000 
printing  shop. 

Following  two  candidate  inter¬ 
views  on  the  OSU  campus 
during  March,  rumors  began  to 
spread  that  a  presidential  recom¬ 
mendation  was  near. 

At  stake  in  the  nomination 
was  the  philosophical  approach 
to  both  the  journalism  academic 
program  at  OSU  and  the  use  of 
the  Lantern  in  this  approach. 

Fawcett,  in  a  public  statement 
in  February,  summed  up  the 


argument  for  a  more  academic 
approach  to  journalism  as 
follows : 

“In  our  complex  world  and 
considering  the  serious  com¬ 
munications  problems  we  as 
humans  face,  I  believe  this  uni¬ 
versity  has  the  dual  responsibil¬ 
ity  not  only  to  provide  com¬ 
petently  trained  writers  and 
broadcasters,  but  also  to  en¬ 
courage  and  finance  research 
and  develop  new  graduate  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  field.” 

Barton,  writing  in  the  Bulle¬ 


tin  of  the  American  So(  iety  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  answered 
Fawcett’s  statements  as  follows: 

“Across  the  nation  a  campaign 
is  being  waged  to  remove  the 
professional  emphasis  from  jour- 
nalism  education,  to  stock  the 
faculties  of  leading  journalism 
schools  with  holders  of  the  Ph.D. 
degree  (with  or  without  demon¬ 
strated  competence  in  journal¬ 
ism)  and  to  make  these  schools 
centers  of  instruction  and  re¬ 
search  in  psychological  and 
{Continued  on  page  124) 


Washington  Post 
Wins  Ayer  Cup 


Philadelphia 

The  Washington  Post,  circula¬ 
tion  of  444,396,  is  the  36th  an¬ 
nual  wunner  of  the  Ayer  Cup  for 
excellence  of  typography,  make¬ 
up  and  printing. 

Although  cited  five  times  pre¬ 
viously  for  honorable  mention 
awards  in  the  national  competi¬ 
tion  sponsored  since  1931  by 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  the  Washington 
Post  won  the  Ayer  Cup  this  year 
for  the  first  time.  Judges  rated 
it  first  among  the  696  English 
language-daily  newspapers  en¬ 
tered  by  their  publishers  in  the 
1966  competition.  All  news¬ 
papers  were  judged  this  year  on 
their  issues  of  March  17. 

Jurors  who  awarded  the  cup 
to  the  Washington  Post  and 
selected  10  additional  news¬ 
papers  for  honorable  mention 
awards  were  Kenneth  Stuart, 
art  editor  of  the  Reader's 
Digest;  George  D.  Culler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Philadelphia  College 

Kauffman 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

for  newspapers  w'as  larger  than 
the  total  increase  for  television 
and  magazines  combined,”  he 
remarked. 

Kauffman  spends  much  of  his 
time  on  the  road  making  sales 
presentations,  participating  in 
media  seminars  and  spreading 
the  newspaper  message  to  ad¬ 
vertising  clubs  and  business 
groups.  He  said  he  plans  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  practice. 

His  home  is  on  Tokeneke 
Trail,  Darine,  Conn.,  where  he 
lives  with  his  wife.  Boots,  and 
their  son,  Scott,  a  sophomore  in 
Darien  High  School.  A  daugh¬ 
ter,  Missy,  attends  Chandler 
College,  Boston. 

Kauffman  makes  it  a  point  of 
keeping  his  6'1''  frame  under 
180  lbs.  by  a  weekly  round  of 
golf  (he  is  a  14-handicapper) 
and  swimming. 


of  Art,  and  Freeman  Craw,  type 
designer  who  is  vicepresident 
and  art  director  of  Tri-Arts 
Press  in  New'  York. 

The  judges  awarded  the  H’nl! 
Street  Journal  first  honorable 
mention  among  newspapers  of 
more  than  50,000  circulation,  the 
New  York  Times  was  second  and 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  of  Okla¬ 
homa  City  was  third. 

Two  first-time  winners  topped 
the  list  of  337  entries  in  the  clas¬ 
sification  for  newspapers  of  10,- 
000  to  50,000  circulation.  They 
are  the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Ga¬ 
zette  and  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Tribune.  Third  place  went  to 
the  Rutland  (Vt  )  Herald,  win¬ 
ner  of  two  Ayer  Cups. 

Last  year’s  Cup  winner,  the 
Bennington  (Vt.)  Banner, 
earned  first  honorable  mention 
among  newspapers  of  less  than 
10,000  circulation.  Second  in  this 
division  went  to  the  Emporia 
(Kansas)  Gazette,  winner  of  the 
Ayer  Cup  in  1960.  Third  was 
awarded  to  the  Stevens  Point 
(Wis.)  Daily  Journal. 

New’sday,  of  Garden  City, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  again  topped 
all  entries  among  17  tabloid 
newspapers,  regardless  of  cir¬ 
culation.  It  was  the  sixth  time 
Newsday  has  earned  first  honor¬ 
able  mention. 

Thirty-five  of  the  679  full-size 
newspapers  entered  in  this 
year’s  Ayer  Cup  Contest  em¬ 
ployed  fewer  than  the  traditional 
eight  columns  in  Page  1  makeup. 
Of  these  15  were  seven-column 
newspapers,  15  used  a  six-col¬ 
umn  page  and  five  employed 
only  five  columns  on  Page  1. 

• 

New  Start  at  60 

The  Norton  Daily  Telegram 
started  its  60th  year  of  con¬ 
tinuous  publication  with  a  new 
press.  It  is  a  Goss  Acme  Rotary 
with  a  16-page  capacity,  double 
the  former  press  which  has  been 
sold  to  the  Ellis  Review,  a 
weekly  newspaper. 
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The  1966  World  Press  Achievement  Award 


The  Rand  Daily  Mail  of  Johannesburg,  South  Africa, 
has  won  the  1966  World  Press  Achievement  Award  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation. 

The  Mail,  a  112-000-circulation  morning  newspaper,  was 
Imnored  for  the  broad  scope  of  its  news  coverage  and  out¬ 
standing  public  service  in  pressing  for  improved  living 
conditions,  freedom  of  expression  and  social  justice  for  all 
citizens.  The  newspaper  has  strongly  opposed  Apartheid, 
the  South  African  government’s  official  racial  segregation 
policy. 

For  winning  the  Award  the  newspaper  will  receive  a 
gold  medallion,  which  L.  H.  Walton,  its  managing  director 
repi'esenting  the  publishers,  will  accept  at  the  ANPA 
convention  in  New  York  City  on  April  27. 

Following  the  convention,  according  to  David  Lindsay 
Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune  and 
Journal  and  president  of  the  ANPA  Foundation,  Walton 
will  make  a  10-day  tour,  under  Foundation  auspices,  of 
representative  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  Rand  Daily  Mail  has  frequently  exposed  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions  in  South  Africa’s  housing,  schools,  trans¬ 
portation  and  prisons  and  has  opposed  arbitrary  laws 
permitting  house  arrest  and  imprisonment  without  trial. 
As  a  result,  it  has  often  been  the  target  of  government 
action. 

One  of  its  informants,  Harold  Strachan,  was  sentenced 
to  two  and  one-half  years  in  prison  for  allegedly  having 
lied  about  brutality  in  South  African  jails.  The  jail 
stories,  which  appeared  in  the  Mail  last  summer,  marked 
the  fourth  time  in  seven  years  that  the  newspaper  has 
published  extensive  reports  of  cruel  and  unsanitary  prison 
conditions. 

Following  the  latest  series,  the  Mail  was  subjected  to 
raids  by  police.  Passports  were  seized  from  both  Laurence 
Gandar,  the  editor,  and  Benjamin  Pogrund,  a  reporter  who 
wrote  some  of  the  newspaper’s  prison  stories. 

Despite  its  frequently  sharp  differences  with  the  present 
Nationalist  government,  however,  the  Mail  has  continued 
to  praise  government  action  where  it  has  believed  praise 
is  called  for  and  has  maintained  balance  in  its  news 
columns,  reporting  on  all  aspects  of  world,  national  and 
community  life.  Its  campaig^is  for  improved  conditions 
have  often  led  to  remedial  action  by  the  government. 

The  newspaper’s  contributions  to  the  nation’s  economic 
and  social  welfare  have  included  direct  action  as  well  as 
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reporting  and  comment.  The  Mail  has  regularly  sponsored 
campaigns  to  raise  funds  for  the  poor,  sick  and  aged  at 
Christmas;  drives  to  provide  warm  clothing  and  blankets 
for  disadvantaged  Africans  living  in  the  country’s  colder 
regions;  and  spontaneous  fund  drives  to  provide  relief 
following  mine  disasters  and  other  major  calamities. 

The  Rand  Daily  Mail,  founded  in  1902,  is  owned  by 
South  African  Associated  Newspapers  Ltd. 

The  Mail  is  the  second  newspaper  to  receive  the  ANPA 
World  Press  Achievement  Award.  The  first  award  was 
given  last  year  to  the  Yeni  Adana,  a  six-page,  2,500- 
circulation  provincial  newspaper  published  in  Turkey. 


In  South  Africa  It’s  ‘A  State  of  Affairs’ 


By  Louis  C.  Harris 
Editor,  The  Augusta  Chronicle 


A  number  of  years  ago,  some¬ 
one  inquired  of  the  late  Gen. 
Jan  Smuts  how  he  felt  about 
South  Africa’s  racial  problem. 

The  Boer  War  hero,  w'ho  later 
became  a  prime  minister  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  replied: 

“When  you  use  the  word 
“problem,”  you  presuppose  a 
solution. 

“Where  there  is  no  solution, 
there  can  be  no  problem. 

“South  Africa  has  no  prob¬ 
lem;  what  we  have  is  simply  a 
state  of  affairs.” 

Today,  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa,  with  its  polyglot  popu¬ 


lation  and  complex  racial  poli¬ 
cies,  continues  to  have  a  state  of 
affairs.”  And  nowhere  is  this 
more  evident  than  in  its  news¬ 
papers.  Whether  English-langu¬ 
age  or  Afrikaans  in  text,  they 
either  are  responsible  for,  or 
victims  of,  what  might  be  labeled 
a  crisis  of  confidence  among 
their  readers. 

Believe  Whal  They  Read 

Admittedly,  these  are  tenuous 
observations.  They  are  by-prod¬ 
ucts — rather  than  a  direct  yield 
— of  a  four-week  tour  of  South 
Africa  for  a  look  at  the  peoples 


and  the  policies  of  that  country, 
not  its  newspapers.  Moreover, 
as  a  guest  of  the  South  African 
Information  Service  I  was 
thrown  more  with  persons  asso¬ 
ciated  with,  or  sympathetic  to, 
the  government  than  vrith  its 
foes.  I  also  reluctantly  confess, 
in  the  interest  of  that  shopworn 
apple  of  the  journalist’s  eye — 
objectivity — that  I  have  never 
been  able  to  comprehend  just 
what  motivates  many  American 
newspapers,  much  less  the 
rationale  of  those  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  South  Africa. 

There  is  a  distinct  possibility 
that  this  perplexity  is  shared  by 
the  regular  clientele  of  the  South 
African  press. 


Afrikaners  —  white  South 
Africans  of  Dutch  and  French 
Huguenot  descent  and,  by  and 
large,  political  rulers  of  the  Re¬ 
public — look  with  suspicion  on 
much  of  what  the  English-lan¬ 
guage  newspapers  in  their  coun¬ 
try  publish  about  their  govern¬ 
ment.  Most  believe  implicitly 
everything  they  read  in  the 
Afrikaans  papers  which,  almost 
without  exception,  zealously  sup¬ 
port  the  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  South 
Africans  of  British  descent — 
who  make  up  about  38  percent  of 
the  white  population — are  al¬ 
most  altogether  dependent  upon 
the  English-language  press  for 
{Continued  on  page  108) 
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“Wars  breed  war  fever; 
when  a  nation  is  involved 
in  a  bitter  foreign  conflict, 
hopes  give  way  to  fears 
and  creative  and  generous 
attitudes  give  way  to  a 
false  and  strident 
patriotism.  That,  I  believe, 
is  what  is  happening  in 
America  today,  and  there 
can  be  no  cure  for  it 
except  an  end  to  the  war 
in  Asia.” 


U.S.  SENATOR  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 


Speaker  af  Bureau  of  Advertising  dinner  on  Thursday.  He  owns  the  Northwest  Arkansas  Times. 


Ad  Bureau  Salutes 
J.  C.  Penney  Company 


The  Bureau  of  Advertising 
Annual  Recognition  Award  for 
1966  will  be  presented  to  J.  C. 
Penney  Company  Inc.,  it  was  an¬ 
nounce  by  Charles  T.  Lipscomb 
Jr.,  president  of  the  Bureau. 

The  award,  an  exact  replica 
of  the  sterling  silver  pen  and  ink 
stand  used  at  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence, 
will  be  presented  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  April  28, 
by  Gordon  Strong,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  Bureau 
of  Advertising. 

Receiving  the  award  for  J.  C. 
Penney  Company  will  be  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Batten,  chairman  of  the 
Board. 

“The  Bureau’s  Annual  Recog¬ 
nition  Award  is  a  means  for  the 
newspaper  business  to  pay  a 
well-deserved  tribute  to  adver- 

J8 


tisers  who  use  the  ink  and  white 
space  that  the  newspapers  pro¬ 
vide  in  an  unusually  meritorious 
w'ay,”  Mr.  Lipscomb  said.  “Such 
advertisers  are  quickly  recog¬ 
nized,  not  only  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  but  also  by  their 
competitors,  who  often  are  quick 
to  emulate  their  creative  tech¬ 
niques  and  advertising  strategy. 
Thus  such  advertisers  become 
trend  setters,  who  are  raising 
the  standard  of  advertising  com¬ 
munication  in  newspapers. 

“The  J.  C.  Penney  Company  is 
such  an  outstanding  newspaper 
advertiser.  Typified  by  a  clean 
format  with  clear  typography, 
their  ads  offer  high  reader  visi¬ 
bility.  The  consistent  use  of  a 
modem  advertising  style  has 
created  an  identity  which  is  easy 
to  recognize.  J.  C.  Penney  ads 
aggressively  promote  good  value 
with  copy  that  is  marked  by 


moderation  and  believability.  In 
total,  J.  C.  Penney’s  advertising 
reflects  unusually  careful  and 
efficient  planning.” 

Designed  in  1752  by  Philip 
Syng,  renowned  silversmith,  for 
the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  pen  and  ink  stand  consists  of 
a  tray,  on  which  are  placed  ink¬ 
well,  a  center  piece  for  storage 
of  quills  and  a  well  for  sand. 

Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  will  ad¬ 
dress  more  than  1500  newspaper 
publishers  and  their  guests  at 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  din¬ 
ner  on  April  28,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Thomas  Vail,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  and  chairman 
of  the  Dinner  Committee. 

• 

Offset  in  Vermont 

Burlington,  Vt. 

Late  next  year,  the  Burlington 
Free  Press  will  convert  to  offset 
printing  on  a  Goss  Metro  press 
which  will  be  erected  in  a  new 
building.  J.  Warren  McClure, 
publisher,  said  the  press  will 
have  capacity  of  64  pages. 


Manager  for  News 

C.  Bruce  Plowman,  28,  has 
been  named  manager-news  bu¬ 
reau  for  Continental  Airlines, 
it  was  announced  by  George  R. 
Coffey,  director-publicity.  Plow¬ 
man,  who  is  based  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  came  to  Continental  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  where  he 
had  worked  for  four  years  as 
reporter,  copyreader,  travel 
writer  and  editor  of  a  weekly 
report  of  the  news  which  is  used 
in  Chicago  high  schools  as  an 
addition  to  the  curriculum. 

• 

Linage  Correction 

Because  of  incorrect  informa¬ 
tion  inadvertently  supplied  to 
E&P,  exaggerated  figfures  for 
two  newspapers  were  published 
in  the  annual  linage  tabulations 
April  2.  Actual  linage  had  been 
erroneously  multiplied  by  14. 
The  1965  linage  total  for  the 
Staunton  (Va.)  Leader  (e)  and 
News-Leader  (S)  should  be 
6,813,984.  For  the  Henderson¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Times-News  (e)  it 
was  4,600,184. 
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“We  will  remain  in  Viet 
Nam  until  genuinely  free 
elections  can  be  held.  Ten 
or  twenty  years  hence, 
historians  will  mark  Viet 
Nam  as  a  place  where  our 
nation — and  free  peoples 
— were  faced  with  a  chal¬ 
lenge  by  totalitarianism 
. . .  and  where  they  met 
the  challenge.” 


VICE  PRESIDENT  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 
Speaker  at  Associated  Press  luncheon  on  Monday. 


Humphrey  to  Speak  At  AP  Luncheon 


Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  will  be  the  speaker 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Press  on  April  25. 

President  Paul  Miller  of  the 
AP  said  the  Vice  President  had 
promised  a  major  address, 
touching,  among  other  topics, 
on  Viet  Nam. 

Humphrey  will  speak  at  the 
AP’s  annual  luncheon  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  before 
1,500  U.  S.  and,  Canadian  news¬ 
paper,  radio  and  television  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  their  wives. 

The  AP  Annual  Meeting  of 
Members  will  open  at  10  a.  m. 
with  a  one-hour  show  covering 
activities  of  the  cooperative 
newsgathering  association  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  A  business 
session  including  an  election  of 
directors  will  begin  at  11  a.  m. 

Miller,  president  of  Gannett 
Newspapers,  will  preside  at  the 
meeting. 

The  AP  members  will  hear 
the  annual  report  of  their  board 
of  directors,  vote  to  fill  seven 


vacancies  on  the  18-member 
board  and  vote  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  29  associate  newspaper 
members  to  become  regular 
members. 

6  Directors  to  Be  Elected 

Six  directors  are  to  be  elected 
for  three-year  terms  to  fill  ex¬ 
piring  terms  and  one  will  be 
elected  to  a  one-year  term  to 
succeed  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.  of 
the  Winchester  (Va.)  Everting 
Star.  Byrd  resigned  after  his 
appointment  to  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

An  AP  member  nominating 
committee  made  14  nominations 
for  directors,  under  a  bylaw  re¬ 
quiring  two  candidates  for  each 
position. 

Those  nominated: 

Richard  H.  Amberg,  St, 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat; 

John  Cowles  Jr.,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune; 

Joe  M.  Daley,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News; 

Martin  S.  Hayden,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News; 


James  L.  Knight,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald; 

William  F.  Knowland,  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune; 

Paul  Miller,  Rochester  (N.- 
Y.)  Time  8-Union  and  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle; 

Thomas  Vail,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

For  cities  less  than  50,000 
population : 

Max  E.  Nussbaum,  Moultrie 
(Ga.)  Observer; 

Dolph  C.  Simons  Jr., 
Lawrence  (Kans.)  Jouimal- 
World. 

For  a  director  who  is  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

Gene  Robb,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News  and  Times- 
Union; 

Edwin  S.  Underhill  3rd, 
Coming  (N.  Y.)  Leader. 

To  fill  Byrd’s  unexpired 
term: 

J.  M.  McClelland  Jr.,  Long¬ 
view  (Wash.)  Daily  News; 

Fred  A.  Seaton,  Hoistings 
(Neb.)  Daily  Tribune. 


Miller,  Knowland,  Nussbaum 
and  Robb  are  AP  directors  with 
terms  expiring. 

Two  other  directors  whose 
terms  are  expiring  are  W.  D. 
Maxwell,  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
George  W.  Healy  Jr.,  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune. 

They  are  not  eligible  for  re- 
election  under  the  AP  bylaws 
because  they  have  served  three 
consecutive  terms.  This  limi¬ 
tation  does  not  apply  to  the 
president. 

For  Associate  Members 

The  meeting  will  vote  on  the 
application  of  the  following  as¬ 
sociate  member  newspapers  for 
regular  AP  membership : 

Anchorage  (Alaska)  News; 

Mesa  (Ariz.)  Tribune; 

Prescott  (Ariz.)  Evening 
Courier; 

Yuma  (Ariz.)  Daily  Sun; 

Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen- 
News; 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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0>  L4RGER  NEWSPAPERS 

Revenue  Increases 
Outpace  Expenses 

(Thiii  IK  thr  third  in  the  KerieK  of  annual  newspapi'r  rrportK.) 


INCOME- 

-1965 

c 

/«  of  Total  Revenue 

10,000 

25,000 

50,000 

Over 

Composite 

25,000 

50,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Daily 

Local  Adv . 

.  53.25 

46.05 

46.63 

45.52 

47.86 

National  Adv.  .  .  . 

.  5.10 

6.47 

7.33 

10.61 

7.38 

Classified  Adv.  . . . 

13.19 

22.47 

17.96 

16.30 

17.66 

Total  Adv . 

.  73.19 

75.70 

72.21 

73.26 

73.54 

Circulation  . 

.  124.81 

i2 1 .67 

24.91 

26.55 

24.48 

EXPENSES— 1965 

°/o  of  Total 

Cost 

Composing  Room  . 

17.57 

16.13 

12.90 

10.49 

14.27 

Paper  and  Ink  ... 

.  112.96 

17.05 

22.67 

31.71 

21.10 

Fditorial  . 

.  15.25 

14.03 

15.05 

10.84 

13.79 

Adv.  Dept . 

.  11.32 

10.51 

8.56 

7.03 

9.35 

Circ.  Dept . 

8.03 

10.39 

10.69 

13.19 

10.57 

Adm.  &  Gen . 

.  22.09 

6.12 

16.18 

10.51 

il3.72 

Bldg.  &  Plant  .  .  .  . 

2.93 

6.92 

3.24 

5.48 

4.64 

Bus.  Office  . 

3.44 

6.29 

3.23 

1.98 

3.73 

Press  Room  . 

3.01 

4.1  1 

2.78 

4.27 

3.54 

Stereotyping  . 

2.46 

2.61 

2.44 

1.92 

2.36 

Photo-eng . 

2.40 

2.60 

2.28 

1.86 

2.28 

INCOME— 

1965 

"/< 

,  Increase  over  1964 

10,000 

25,000 

50,000 

Over 

Composite 

25,000 

50,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Daily 

Local  Adv . 

4.14 

9.80 

7.33 

6.49 

6.94 

National  Adv.  .  .  . 

.  1.33 

.13 

.85 

3.66 

1.49 

Classified  Adv . 

10.49 

6.49 

15.31 

7.24 

9.88 

Total  Adv . 

6.01 

8.01 

8.25 

6.23 

7.12 

Circulation  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Inc.  Total  Rev.  . 

6.55 

5.68 

8.23 

6.39 

6.71 

EXPENSES— 

-1965 

% 

,  Increase  over  1964 

Composing  Room  . 

5.43 

6.16 

5.13 

6.1 1 

5.71 

Paper  and  Ink  ... 

3.02 

4.61 

5.15 

4.33 

4.28 

Editorial  . 

6.97 

7.47 

4.94 

2.62 

5.50 

Adv.  Dept . 

7.15 

4.35 

3.75 

5.91 

5.29 

Circ.  Dept . 

3.23 

4.19 

6.67 

5.24 

4.85 

Adm.  &  Gen . 

10.03 

2.83 

4.89 

6.82 

6.14 

Bldg.  &  Plant  .  . . 

■1 1.56 

14.15 

7.33 

2.30 

8.83 

Bus.  Office  . 

9.92 

'16.00 

9.13 

7.60 

10.66 

Press  Room  . 

3.89 

7.68 

6.78 

4.1  1 

5.61 

Stereotyping  . 

—  1.12 

6.05 

3.76 

1.50 

2.55 

Photo-eng . 

—2.91 

9.12 

—4.12 

5.36 

1.86 

Inc.  Total  Exp.  .  . 

7.45 

7.89 

6.16 

5.74 

6.81 

By  RoImt!  U.  Brown 

Newspapers  over  50,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily  showed  better  con¬ 
trol  of  rising  expenses  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  increasing  revenues  dur¬ 
ing  1965  than  their  contempo¬ 
raries  with  smaller  circulation. 

This  is  revealed  in  E&P’s  19th 
annual  cross-section  studj’  of 
four  different  circulation  groups. 

Although  there  were  varia¬ 
tions  among  the  newsapers  sam¬ 
pled  by  E&P,  the  averages 
showed  that  percentage  in- 
ci-eases  in  revenues  were  higher 
than  percentage  increases  in  ex- 
jienses  for  newspapers  in  two  of 
the  groups  over  50,000  whereas 
the  reverse  was  true  for  the 
smaller  papers  in  two  groups 
under  60,000. 

Purely  an  Average 

The  accompanying  charts 
show  the  average  increases  or 
decreases  for  revenues  and  ex¬ 
penses  for  newspapers  in  all 
four  circulation  groups,  plus  an 
over-all  average  for  the  “com¬ 
posite  daily.”  Because  the  fig¬ 
ures  are  averages  of  percentage 
figures  from  many  newspapers 
in  each  group  the  totals  will  not 
necessarily  add  up  to  100%. 
E&P  does  not  contend  there  is 
any  newspaper  which  will  have 
figures  exactly  the  same  as  these 
averages.  They  are  i)resented 
for  comparative  purposes  within 
the  industry.  The  “composite 
daily”  is  purely  an  average  for 
all  dailies  regardless  of  size. 

Due  to  an  unfortunate  omis¬ 
sion  in  the  E&P  questionnaire. 


not  enough  information  was 
gathered  to  be  useful  and  reli¬ 
able  on  percentage  increases  of 
circulation  revenues  so  the  fig¬ 
ures  were  omitted  entirely  from 
this  study. 

The  most  significant  change 
in  the  relative  importance  of 
various  revenue  items  over  re¬ 
cent  years  has  been  the  growing 
size  of  the  percentage  contrib¬ 
uted  by  local  advertising  and, 
even  more  recently,  by  classified 
advertising. 

This  has  been  accompanied  by 
a  decline  in  the  percentage  im¬ 
portance  of  national  ad  revenue. 
In  1965  although  many  news¬ 
papers  covered  by  the  E&P  sur¬ 
vey  showed  red  ink  figures  for 
their  national  ad  dollars  com¬ 
pared  to  1964,  there  were  enough 
sizeable  increases  reported  to 
put  the  averages  in  the  black  in 
all  categories. 

Kill  uf  Particulars 

Following  is  an  item  by  item 
comparison  of  each  revenue  and 
expense  item  for  the  four  groups 
in  1965  showing  increases  or  de¬ 
creases  from  the  previous  year. 
The  first  item  in  each  instance 
will  be  the  average  for  the  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  groups  sample,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  high  and  the  low 
figures  for  individual  in  the 
sample: 

10,000-25,000  Group  Income: 

Local  advertising  up  4.14%; 
high  8.9%;  low’  — 3%. 

National  advertising  up 


1.33%;  high  11.1%;  low 

—11.6%. 

Classified  advertising  up 
10.49%;  high  19.8%;  low’ 
—2.14%. 

Total  ad  revenue  up  6.01%; 
high  9.3%;  low’  2%. 


Total  revenue  up  6.55%;  high 
10.86%;  low’  —1%. 

10,000-25,000  Group  Expenses: 

Composing  room  up  5.43%; 
high  9%;  low  1%. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 


!Nineleen-Year  Record  of  Revenue  and  Cost  Increases 


— 10.000-25,000 — ^  —25,000-50,000 — < 


Revenue 

Expense 

Revenue 

Expense 

1947 

over 

1946  . 

.  23.21 

26.34 

25.03 

27.17 

1948 

over 

1947  . 

.  14.25 

16.65 

12.42 

16.06 

1949 

over 

1948  . 

.  7.03 

9.00 

6.61 

1 1.03 

1950 

over 

1949  . 

.  4.51 

5.21 

3.31 

7.19 

1951 

over 

1950  . 

.  6.09 

8.93 

1 1.36 

10.16 

1952 

over 

1951  . 

.  8.32 

7.81 

9.52 

10.92 

1953 

over 

1952  . 

.  5.46 

7.64 

10.07 

9.54 

1954 

over 

1953  . 

.  2.53 

2.16 

'1.08 

2.87 

1955 

over 

1954  . 

.  7.62 

5.99 

8.88 

5.05 

1956 

over 

1955  . 

.  3.02 

5.06 

1.75 

4.51 

1957 

over 

1956  . 

.  1 .04 

2.78 

2.70 

2.64 

1958 

over 

1957  . 

. 03 

3.57 

.90 

1.88 

1959 

over 

1958  . 

.  6.51 

4.54 

7.47 

5.96 

I960 

over 

1959  . 

.  6.79 

4.81 

4.51 

5.21 

1961 

over 

I960  . 

. 25 

2.80 

1.44 

1.38 

1962 

over 

1961  . 

.  5.32 

3.21 

6.53 

3.20 

1963 

over 

1962  . 

.  5.98 

7.52 

4.08 

4.54 

1964 

over 

1963  . 

.  8.50 

6.54 

7.81 

7.73 

1965 

over 

1964  . 

.  6.55 

7.45 

5.68 

7.89 

, — 50,000- 

100,000 — ^ 

' — Over- 1 00,000“ 

( — Composite  Daily^ 

Revenue 

Expense 

Revenue 

Expense 

Revenue 

Expense 

24.64 

29.43 

23.62 

29.43 

24.12 

28.09 

17.00 

23.93 

16.60 

23.52 

15.06 

20.04 

7.74 

7.43 

9.86 

10.03 

IXJ 

9.34 

6.95 

7.65 

■5.59 

7.36 

5.09 

6.85 

8.91 

9.69 

8.91 

8.57 

8.82 

9.34 

9.94 

10.14 

6.56 

10.91 

8.58 

9.95 

1 1.63 

10.74 

6.44 

6.87 

8.40 

8.95 

2.71 

5.19 

.30 

1.83 

1.61 

3.01 

6.48 

5.88 

9.57 

7.17 

8.14 

6.02 

6.67 

7.19 

5.31 

5.88 

4.19 

5.66 

2.10 

6.04 

.19 

2.89 

1.51 

3.59 

1.31 

2.04 

.27 

.88 

.62 

2.09 

5.25 

4.61 

lO.1 1 

8.03 

7.33 

5.78 

4.45 

6.42 

3.73 

5.75 

4.87 

5.55 

—.12 

1.42 

.02 

.32 

.40 

1.48 

3.45 

3.37 

5.77 

4.58 

5.26 

3.59 

6.12 

7.83 

3.99 

5.24 

6.04 

6.28 

7.67 

5.81 

5.58 

5.35 

7.39 

6.36 

8.23 

6.16 

6.39 

5.74 

6.75 

6.81 
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OLYMPIC  STRATECV 


High-Flying  Onassis 
Spans  the  Atlantic 

By  Tony  Breiina 


European  newspapermen  were 
giving  Aristotle  Onassis  a  hard 
time. 

The  Greek  financier,  shipping 
magnate,  oil-king  was  frankly 
wrathful.  One  of  the  world’s 
richest  men,  he  was  a  straight- 
talker.  Newsmen  got  the  rough 
edge  of  his  tongue.  Onassis, 
naturally,  continued  to  get  an 
unsympathetic  press.  One  such 
story  cost  him  millions,  hitting 
directly  at  his  shipping  interests. 

It  was  in  1953  that  one  of  his 
“top  people’’  intimates — the  late 
Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  a 
former  journalist  himself — took 
the  Greek  aside,  imparting 
simple  words  of  wisdom.  “Aris¬ 
totle,  why  not  try  to  make  the 
press  your  friends?  Take  them 
into  your  confidence,  get  to  know 
them  personally,”  the  British 
leader  suggested  during  one  of 
their  many  yachtboard  meetings. 

Hired  PR  Expert 


All  went  well  and  there  were 
no  incidents — until  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  whalers’  captains 
called  in  at  Onassis’s  offices  in 
Hamburg  and  asked  what  was 
happening,  and  w'hen  could  she 
expect  her  husband  home? 

She  was  told  that  Peru  had 
not  carried  out  its  threat,  and 
her  husband  would  be  home  soon. 
That  night  she  talked  to  a  Ham¬ 
burg  newspaperman.  The  next 
day  the  Hamburg  newspapers 
carried  a  headline:  “Peru  was 
bluffing.  Onassis’  ships  on  way 
home  unmolested.” 

Within  hours  the  story  was 
being  radioed  back  to  Lima. 
There  that  night  a  cocktail  party 
w’as  in  progress,  attended  by  the 
top  officials  of  the  Peruvian  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  leader  of  the  Op¬ 
position,  brandishing  agency 
copies  of  the  report  from  Ham¬ 
burg  demanded  from  the  Peru¬ 
vian  Minister  of  War:  “Is  this 
rue?  What  are  you  doing  about 


it?  We  are  the  laughing  stock  of 
Europe.” 

Minister  Ordered  Alluek 

Stung,  the  Minister  of  War 
picked  up  the  telephone — and 
ordered  planes  to  attack  the 
Onassis  whaling  ships,  sent  gun¬ 
boats  out  to  arresst  them. 

Said  Onassis,  after  he  had  told 
the  story:  “And  you  ask  w'hy  I 
don’t  like  newspapermen!” 

Recalls  Blyth:  “That  one  trip 
made  Onassis’  image  with  many 
Fleet  Street  journalists.  He 
drank  with  us,  talked  frankly 
about  his  early  life — and  at 
night  curled  up  on  a  seat  as  the 
plane  droned  across  North 
Africa  towards  Arabia.  Un¬ 
shaven  the  next  morning  like  all 
of  us  he  tumbled  out  of  the  plane 
— to  be  greeted  by  all  the  high 
officials  of  the  Saudi  Arabian 
government  .  .  .” 

Just  how  successful  in  the 
long-term  that  first  incursion 
into  public  relations  was  is  a 
matter  for  conjecture.  In  the 
years  since  that  private  airplane 
lifted  on  its  PR  mission,  the 
“Mysterious  Millionaire,”  as  he’s 
often  been  called,  has  been  top 
of  the  news,  an  around-the- 
world  copy  desk  delight — most 
recently,  of  course,  because  of 
his  friendship  with  Maria 
Callas. 

But  he  looks  back  on  a  past 


Onassis,  impressed  by  the 
statesman’s  counsel,  began  to 
look  to  his  image,  set  out  to  woo 
the  press,  hired  a  British  public 
relations  man,  and  on  his  recom¬ 
mendation,  flew  a  party  of  eight 
journalists  on  a  private-plane 
junket  to  Saudi  Arabia  with 
whose  government  he  had  just 
signed  a  new  oil  agreement.  It 
was  the  tycoon’s  first  forthright 
and  willing  exposure  to  news 
media. 

One  of  the  party,  Jeffrey 
Blyth,  the  London  Daily  Mail’s 
chief  New  York  correspondent, 
vividly  recalls  the  five-day 
splurge  at  the  billionaire’s  ex¬ 
pense:  “We  had  a  w’hale  of  an 
exhausting  time.  Onassis,  bound- 
ingly  energetic,  proved  to  be  a 
tremendous  character;  if  you 
play  it  straight  with  him,  he’ll  do 
the  same  by  you.  Like  most 
Greeks,  he’s  proud,  fiercely  inde¬ 
pendent  and  can  be  highly  de¬ 
manding.” 

Why  had  he  disliked  the  press 
and  always  in  the  past  refused 
to  talk  to  newspapermen?  One 
anecdote  he  told  on  the  flight  to 
Saudi  Arabia  explained  his  feel¬ 
ings.  It  concern^  the  arrest  of 
his  five  whaling  ships.  A  year  or 
so  earlier  when  the  vessels  had 
headed  for  the  whaling  grounds 
off  South  America  there  had  been 
speculation  that  Peru,  which  was 
claiming  a  25-mile  territorial 
limit,  would  try  and  prevent 
the  whalers  operating  in  their 
waters. 


in  case  you  haven't  noticed, 

Olympic  Airways  is  nowon  Fifth  Avenue. 


The  latest  Olympic  ad  appearin9  in  New  York  City  dailies. 


Aristotle  Onassis 
A  new  image. 


where  one  angle  or  another  led 
packs  of  newsmen  to  pursue  him. 
A  privileged  few  got  to  know 
him  and  were  invited  aboard  his 
yacht,  the  “Christina.”  Those 
excluded,  chased  the  converted 
Canadian  World  War  II  Frigate 
— said  to  be  the  most  luxurious 
private  yacht  in  the  world — 
around  the  Aegean  Isles.  With 
photographers  (whom  Onassis 
particularly  dislikes)  on  occa¬ 
sions  they  chartered  launches 
and  small  aircraft  to  shadow  the 
Christina  along  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  to  cover  the 
fabulous  Onassis  and  his  famed 
guests. 

Now,  history  repeats  itself — 
but  with  a  difference.  Onassis, 
indirectly,  is  again  wooing  the 
press.  The  newsworthy  tycoon 
will  soon  be  flying  another  party 
of  newsmen  abroad.  This  trip, 
however,  unlike  that  of  1953, 
won’t  be  any  junket.  On  board, 
bound  for  Athens,  will  be  Amer¬ 
ican  aviation  and  travel  writers, 
guests  of  Olympic  Airways,  new¬ 
est  transatlantic  carrier,  an  air¬ 
line  owned  and  founded  by  Onas¬ 
sis  and  decreed  by  him  to  span 
the  Atlantic  in  passenger  flight 
from  June  1. 

Athens  Calls  Tune 

In  getting  Olympic  airborne 
over  the  North  Atlantic  routes, 
main  street  Athens  is  plugged 
firmly  into  Madison  Avenue,  di¬ 
recting  advertising  and  public 
relations  machinery  which  is 
going  at  full  blast,  but  not  with¬ 
out  the  many  headaches  attached 
to  remote  control. 

Additionally,  Olympic,  using 
Boeing  707  super  fan  jets,  as  the 
twentieth  transatlantic  carrier 
faces  fierce  competition  on  a 
small  promotional  budget. 

Already,  Onassis  has  put  his 
(Continued  on  page  106) 
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Half  St.  Vitus 
and 

Half  St.  Paul 

“You  know  what  newspaper 
people  are?  They  are  what 
Teddy  Roosevelt  said  they  are — 
half  St.  Vitus  and  half  St.  Paul. 

If  a  newspaperman  isn’t  half 
St.  Paul,  he  isn’t  a  very  good 
one.  Almost  every  one  of  us  is 
an  evangelist  of  one  sort  or  an¬ 
other  or  we  would  be  in  another 
business.” 

The  idea  of  being  in  any  but 
the  newspaper  business  probably 
never  occurred  to  Eugene  C. 
Pulliam,  who  expressed  the 
above  credo.  From  the  day  he 
began  his  newspaper  career — at 
age  six,  delivering  the  lola 
(Kan.)  Register  aboard  trains 
and  to  residents  of  the  wind¬ 
swept  Kansas  prairie — Pulliam 
has  tirelessly  preached  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  journalism  to  all  who  will 
listen. 

When  Eugene  Pulliam  speaks 
about  journalism,  people  do 
listen.  For  few  newsmen  have 
been  as  forthright  or  consistent 
in  defense  of  the  press  as  this 
vigorous,  76-year-old  publisher 
of  six  Indiana  and  two  Arizona 
dailies.  In  recognition  of  his 
longtime  defense,  the  University 
of  Arizona  recently  bestowed 
upon  him  the  John  Peter  Zenger 
Award  for  “distinguished  serv¬ 
ice  in  support  of  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  people’s  right  to 
know.” 

Pulliam  takes  seriously  the 
Constitutional  guarantee  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press — a  freedom  he 
defines  as  “the  freedom  of  the 
American  public  to  be  informed, 
to  know  the  precise  nature  and 
character  of  the  political  and 
economic  forces  which  control 
our  destinies.”  He  is  forever 
warning  against  those  who 
would  abridge  that  freedom,  even 
when  it  means  stepping  on 
powerful  toes  to  get  across  his 
point. 

Power  of  Government 

“Freedom  of  the  press  and 
freedom  of  speech  in  the  United 
States  are  in  greater  danger 
today  than  they  were  in  the  time 
of  Peter  Zenger,”  he  recently 
told  the  Arizona  Newspapers 
Association.  “For  today  the 

editor  Sl  publisher  for 


Honors  Come 
to 

GENE  PULLIAM 
at  76 


Phoenix,  Ariz. 

The  Arizona  Republic  and  the  Phoenix  Gazette  and  their 
publisher,  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  were  honored  by  The 
Newcomen  Society  in  North  America  at  a  dinner  here 
March  17. 

The  Newcomen  Society,  named  for  Thomas  Newcomen, 
who  developed  the  first  practical  steam  engine,  collects, 
preserves  and  publishes  biographical  information  about 
persons  who  have  contributed  to  engineering  and  in¬ 
dustrial  progress. 

The  Republic  and  Gazette  and  their  publisher  were 
honored  for  the  part  in  Southwestern  development. 

*  * 

Lawrence,  Kans. 

Eugene.  C.  Pulliam,  publisher  of  newspapers  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  accepted  elec¬ 
tion  as  a  trustee  of  the  William  Allen  White  Foundation 
of  the  University  of  Kansas. 

“William  Allen  White  was  my  boyhood  newspaper  hero,” 
Pulliam  wrote  to  Dean  Warren  K.  Agee,  director  of  the 
foundation. 

Pulliam,  one  of  the  seven  men  who  founded  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  professional  journalism  society,  at  DePauw  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1909,  met  White  on  numerous  occasions  while 
Pulliam  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

Later,  when  Pulliam  was  publishing  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  News,  he  frequently  stopped  to  visit  with 
White  in  Emporia  during  the  latter  days  of  his  life.  White 
died  in  1944. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Indianapolis 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher  of  seven  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Indiana  and  Arizona  and  an  outstanding  leader 
in  his  profession,  will  be  honored  by  the  American  Legion. 

The  internationally-known  publisher  will  be  presented 
the  National  Commander’s  Journalistic  Achievement 
Award  at  the  American  Legion  National  Commander’s 
dinner  for  members  of  the  Legion’s  National  Executive 
Committee  at  the  Indianapolis  Athletic  Club,  May  4. 

National  Commander  L.  Eldon  James  of  Hampton,  Va., 
said  that  a  plaque  will  be  presented  which  recognizes 
Pulliam  as  a — 

“Reporter  .  .  .  Editor  .  .  .  Publisher  .  .  .  for  more  than  a 
century  of  dedication  to  the  finest  traditions  of  American 
journalism;  during  that  period  he  has  devoted  his  out¬ 
standing  abilities  to  patriotic  editorials  and  forthright 
news  coverage,  in  support  of  The  American  Legion 
tradition.  For  God  .  .  .  and  Country.” 

April  23,  1966 _ 


EUGENE  C.  PULLIAM,  publisher 
of  newspapers  in  Arizona  and 
Indiana,  is  flanked  by  Arizona 
Gov.  Samuel  P.  Goddard  and 
William  A.  Small  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen,  at 
The  Newcomen  Society's  honors 
dinner. 


power  of  government  over  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  the  people 
is  greater  than  at  any  time  in 
our  history,  and  that  power  is 
being  used  in  many  different 
ways  to  subvert  and  destroy  the 
fre^om  of  the  people  to  examine 
the  acts  of  their  government,  to 
criticize  the  policies  of  their 
government,  and  to  expose  the 
failures  of  their  government.” 

That  sort  of  talk  does  not  meet 
with  uniform  agreement,  of 
course,  and  it  is  particularly 
unwelcome  in  Washington, 
where  Pulliam  is  sometimes 
thought  of  as  flailing  at  a  non¬ 
existent  enemy.  Yet  Pulliam  is 
not  without  passionate  de¬ 
fenders.  Longtime  friend  Lyn¬ 
don  B.  Johnson  wired  the  Zenger 
committee  that  Pulliam,  “by  his 
courage  and  conviction  .  .  .  has 
enlarged  the  freedom  of  the 
American  press  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.”  And  many  journal¬ 
istic  colleagues  recognize  the 
underlying  seriousness  of  his 
charges.  “Gene  Pulliam,”  a  mid¬ 
west  publisher  once  remarked 
to  a  Pulliam  editor,  “has  the 
courage  of  my  convictions.  He  is 
a  great  newspaperman.” 

Pulliam  would  like  that  last 
tribute.  For,  although  he  is  pas¬ 
sionately  interested  in  clean 
politics  and  good  government, 
he  considers  himself  first  of  all 
— not  an  owner,  not  a  publisher, 
not  an  employer,  but  a  newsman 
pure  and  simple.  His  staffers 
share  his  conviction. 

Slill  a  Writer 

“Gene  can  still  write  as  sharp 
an  editorial  as  anybody  and  he 
is  as  solid  a  reporter  as  any¬ 
body  I  know,”  says  Frederic 
(Fritz)  Marquardt,  editor  of  the 
Arizona  Republic.  “He  is  a  hell 
of  a  newspaperman.” 

Although  in  recent  years  he 
{Continued  on  page  112) 


THE  PULLIAM  NEWSPAPERS:  Ari¬ 
zona  Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette 
in  Phoenix;  Indianapolis  Star  and 
Indianapolis  News;  h4uncle  Star  and 
Muncle  Evening  Press  in  Indiana; 
Huntington  Herald-Press  and  Vincen¬ 
nes  Sun-Commercial  in  Indiana. 
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Story  &  Kelly- Smith 
Gets  Gannett  Group 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 

Dealers  Given  Facts 
On  Used  Car  Trends 


By  Jerry  t  alker  Jr. 

With  the  closing  of  Gannett 
Advertising  Sales  Inc.,  Gannett 
Newspapers  published  in  14 
cities  in  five  states  have  been 
reassigned  to  Story  &  Kelly- 
Smith  Inc.  for  representation  in 
the  national  advertising  field. 

The  Gannett  sales  agency, 
which  would  have  celebrated  its 
seventh  anniversary  next  month, 
w’ent  out  of  business  as  of  April 
15. 

The  papers  that  go  over  to 
S&K-S  are:  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  Danville  (Ill.)  Commer¬ 
cial-News,  Camden  (N.  J.) 

Courier-Post,  Plainfield  (N.  J.) 
Courier-News,  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  Press,  Elmira 
(N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette  and  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  Telegram,  Titusville 
(Fla.)  Star-Advocate,  Ithaca 
(N.  Y.)  Journal,  Netvbiirgh- 
Beacon  (N.  Y.)  News,  Niagara 
Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
Rochester  Times-Union,  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs  (N.  Y.)  Saratog- 
ian,  Utica  (X.  Y.)  Observer- 
Dispatch  Press,  TODAY  (Cocoa, 
Fla.)  and  the  Cocoa  (Fla.) 
Tribune, 

The  Gannett  papers  published 
approximately  30  million  lines 
of  national  advertising  in  1965. 

The  Westchester-Rockland 
Group  newspapers,  owmed  by  the 
Gannett  company  since  April  1, 
1964,  had  been  represent^  by 
Kelly-Smith  for  a  number  of 
years  and  when  K-S  merged 
with  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley  on 
July  1, 1965,  the  group  remained 
with  the  new  organization.  These 
papers  ran  approximately  24 
million  lines  of  national  adver¬ 
tising  last  year. 

The  Clean  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Herald,  a  paper  not  owmed  by 
Gannett  but  represented  by 
GAS,  was  assigned  to  the  Julius 
Mathews  Special  Agency. 

Also  affected  by  the  closing  of 
Gannett  Advertising  Sales  was 
Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates  who 
represented  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  on  the  West  Coast  with 
the  exception  of  the  Westchester- 
Rockland  Group.  Since  S&K-S 
has  offices  in  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles,  NR&A’s  associa¬ 
tion  has  been  terminated.  S&K-S 
has  opened  new  offices  in  Buffalo 
and  Syracuse  and  is  increasing 
staffs  in  a  number  of  other  cities. 

About  six  members  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Advertising  Sales  staff  have 
joined  S&K-S.  James  D.  Black, 
a  vicepresident  with  GAS  in 
charge  of  retail  advertising 
sales,  is  the  only  officer  to  go 
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with  S&K-S. 

Lynn  N.  Bitner,  president  of 
GAS,  w'ill  remain  with  Gannett 
Newspapers  in  Rochester. 

Peter  McGregor,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  GAS,  has  been  employed 
by  the  general  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  Scripps-Howard 
New.spapers  as  a  salesman.  Mr. 
McGregor  had  been  with  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers  since  1954,  in 
Rochester  and  Newburgh. 

Roy  Sturm  resigned  from  the 
.sales  staff  of  Story  &  Kelly- 
Smith  to  join  the  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  Newspapers  advertising 
staff. 

GAS  was  formed  May  1,  1959 
by  the  late  Frank  Tripp,  vice- 
president  of  the  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Tripp  was  the  first 
president  of  the  advertising 
firm. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  GAS, 
the  Gannett  papers  had  been 
represented  by  J.  P.  McKinney 
&  Son,  which  was  founded  in 
1900  by  James  Prescott  McKin¬ 
ney.  Raymond  McKinney,  his 
son,  who  had  left  the  firm  to 
become  an  agency  executive 
when  he  married  Esther  Edwin, 
daughter  of  the  president  of  the 
then  Erwin  Wasey  Company  in 
1918,  returned  in  1937  upon  his 
father’s  death  to  take  over  the 
business.  Before  he  died  in  1953, 
Mr.  McKinney  had  tied  his  for¬ 
tunes  closely  w’ith  Gannett 
Newspapers  and  gradually  gave 
up  representing  other  dailies. 

The  new  representation  ar¬ 
rangement  was  announced  by 
Mr.  Bitner  and  Frank  W.  Miller 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Story  &  Kelly-Smith. 

Mr.  Bitner  stated:  “The  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Story  &  Kelly- 
Smith  as  exclusive  national  sales 
representatives  of  all  Gannett 
newspapers  consolidates  our 
sales  effort.  Until  now,  the  West¬ 
chester-Rockland  Newspapers 
have  been  represented  separ¬ 
ately,  which  this  appointment 
corrects.  It  is  especially  encour¬ 
aging  to  note  that  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Gannett  Advertising 
Sales  personnel  by  Story  & 
Kelly-Smith  has  been  almost 
completely  accomplished.” 

Mr.  Miller  stated:  “We  are 
proud  to  be  selected  by  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Company  as  the  advertising 
representative  for  all  of  their 
newspapers.  We  look  forward  to 
many  years  of  association  in  the 
successful  development  of  adver¬ 
tising  at  both  the  national  and 
retail  levels  and  we  enter  into 
this  job  with  great  enthusiasm.” 


Tell  an  advertiser  something 
he  doesn’t  know  about  his  own 
business  and  there’s  a  good 
chance  you’ll  gain  added  re¬ 
spect  from  him  and  at  the  same 
time  sell  him  more  advertising. 

The  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  and  Tribune  classified 
advertising  department  is  giv¬ 
ing  Des  Moines  used  car  dealers 
revealing  facts  about  used  car 
buyers  and  the  results  are  prov¬ 
ing  beneficial  to  both  the  dealer 
and  the  newspaper. 

The  information  comes  from 
a  newly  completed  Des  Moines 
Used  Car  Study.  This  study, 
conducted  by  the  newspaper’s 
research  department,  is  the 
second  of  its  kind  and  has  “ev'en 
greater  value  than  the  1962 
study  because  it  is  possible  to 
compare  the  two  and  note  the 
changes.” 

For  example  it  is  shown  that 
fewer  used  car  buyers  during 
the  past  12  months  traded  in 
a  car  than  did  the  used  car 
buyers  surveyed  in  1962.  The 
study  also  shows  that  there 
w’ere  fewer  trade-ins  because 
more  people  are  now  buying  a 
second  car  and  because  of  the 
increased  number  of  young 
people  buying  cars.  For  them  it 
is  a  first  car  and  no  trade-in 
is  available.  In  fact,  42  per  cent 
of  the  used  car  buyers  who  did 
not  trade  in  a  car  failed  to  do  so 
because  they  had  no  car  to 
trade  in.  This  was  an  increase 
of  nine  per  cent  from  1962. 

Bank  Business  Booms 

Another  fact  revealed  by  the 
surv’ey —  and  of  interest  to 
finance  companies  as  well  as 
dealers — is  the  fact  that  more 
used  car  buyers  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  are  financing  through  a 
bank.  Findings  show  43% 
financed  their  purchase  through 
a  bank,  an  increase  of  7%  in 
the  past  four  years.  Credit 
union  financing  held  even  at 
22%  and  automobile  company 
financing  rose  5%  to  9%.  Suf¬ 
fering  under  these  increases 
were  finance  companies  with  a 
10%  drop,  to  22%. 

“One  of  the  major  reasons 
for  the  increase  in  bank  financ¬ 
ing,”  suggests  classified  adver¬ 


tising  manager  J.  R.  Hudson, 

“is  the  aggressive  manner  in 
which  banks  have  gone  after 
this  type  of  business.  They  are 
advertising  more  and  establish¬ 
ing  more  contacts  with  dealers.” 

Other  facts  established  by  the 
study  include : 

One  out  of  four  used  car 
buyers  considered  buying  a 
brand  new  car  before  buying  a 
used  one.  j 

Used  car  buyers  visited  an  j 
average  of  three  different  deal¬ 
ers  before  buying. 

Five  out  of  ten  used  car  want  , 
ad  readers  visited  an  auto  I 
dealer’s  lot  because  of  a  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  want  ad  for  a 
specific  car. 

Two  out  of  three  used  car 
buyers  say  they  received  most 
of  their  information  about  used 
cars  from  the  daily  or  Sunday 
Register  and  Tribune  news¬ 
papers.  The  average  price  of 
used  cars  sold  in  the  Des 
Moines  ai-ea  during  1965  was 
$1,045,  of  slightly  more  than 
$100  above  the  average  in  1962. 

Used  car  buyers  spend  an 
average  of  six  weeks  looking  for 
a  car. 

There  has  been  significant 
progress  since  1962  in  building 
“customer  loyalty”  to  dealer 
salesmen.  About  twice  as  many 
buyers  in  1966  bought  from  the 
same  salesman  as  was  shown  in 
the  1962  study. 

A  larger  number  (35%) 
bought  their  used  cars  from 

private  parties  in  1966  than  • 

in  1962  (28%. )  ' 

In  addition  to  noting  the  buy¬ 
ing  habits  of  the  Des  Moines 
used  car  purchasers,  the  study  j 
gives  a  profile  of  these  people  ac-  , 

cording  to  occupation,  age,  ed¬ 
ucation,  sex,  other  cars  owned  ! 

by  the  purchaser,  makes  of  cars 
purchased  and  already  owned 
and  a  survey  of  television  view¬ 
ing  by  these  buyers  between 
10  p.  m.  and  midnight,  the  most 
common  time  for  local  automo¬ 
tive  advertising  in  the  Des 
Moines  area.  : 

A  copy  of  the  study  has  been 
given  to  every  used  car  dealer 
for  his  own  use. 
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Moor*4  from  Tahiti,  by  Hubtrt  Bud 

Delaplane  is  there  now. 

At  this  moment,  he  is  writing  from  the  beach  at  Bora  Bora. 

Next  week  from  a  cottage  on  Kauai,  the  garden  island. 

In  the  lands  of  paw /lana  (stop  work),  Delaplane  starts  to  work. 

Your  readers  want  to  know  WHERE  to  spend  their  travel  dollars 
. . .  and  HOW  to  get  more  out  of  them.  Delaplane  knows.  He  is  there. 

Last  year,  Americans  spent  3.62  billion  dollars  on  travel. 

Each  year,  travel  increases  from  10  to  14%.  These  are  your  readers. 


Around  the  world  with  Delaplane 

comes  to  you  once  a  week  loaded  with  travel  lore, 
packed  with  question-and-answer  facts.  Call  collect,  today. 

CHRONICLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

Telephone  GArfield  l-l  1 1 1,  555  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 
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OF  RIGHTS  AND  ISSUES — Some  of  fhe  leaders  of  fhe  Editors' 
Seminar  on  "Human  Rights  and  Moral  Issues"  recently:  from  left — 
Rt.  Rev.  Robert  L.  Dewitt,  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania  Episcopal  Diocese; 
Jerome  Weinstein,  editor  of  State  College  Centre  Daily  Times;  Arlin 
M.  Adams,  former  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Welfare;  John  Strohmeyer,  editor  of  the  Bethlehem  Globe- 
Times;  and  Samuel  Boyle,  city  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
The  discussion  was  sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  and  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


EDITORIALIZING  on  civil  rights,  crime,  tax  reform  and  Viet  Nam 
kept  a  group  busy  at  the  University  of  Illinois'  second  annual  in¬ 
vitational  editorial  writers'  conference  April  6-7.  Participants  in¬ 
cluded:  from  left — Prof.  Jay  W.  Jensen,  U  of  I  department  of 
journalism;  Howard  Ziff,  Chicago  Daily  News;  Donald  Breed,  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  of  the  Freeport  Journal-Standard  and  James 
Armstrong,  publisher  of  the  Illinois  State  Journal,  Springfield. 


Safari  Expert 
Takes  7th  Hop 

San  Francisco 

The  seventh  annual  staging 
of  the  male  American  cookout 
championship  neared  reality  as 
Ford  B.  Worthing  of  Young  & 
Rubicam  escorted  press  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  board  a  Hawaii- 
bound  plane  April  20. 

Simultaneously  Robert  D. 
Haile,  manager  of  market  plan¬ 
ning  for  Kaiser  Aluminum  & 
Chemical  Corporation’s  con¬ 
sumer  products  division  took 
charge  of  the  health,  welfare 
and  security  of  25  male  chiefs 
and  their  wdves. 

The  event,  sponsored  by 
Kaiser  and  directed  by  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Inc.,  has  been  cited 
as  a  classic  example  of  client- 
agency  cooperation. 

From  a  public  relations  view’- 
point,  the  annual  cookout  in¬ 
volves  a  massive  logistics  of 
Pentagon  stature.  For  the  ad¬ 
ditives  to  the  basic  group  of  25 
contestants  provide  an  en¬ 
tourage  that  represents  a  small 
army. 

In  addition  to  wives,  press 
and  judges  is  the  working  staff. 
The  regional  cooking  champions 
themselves  require  some  200 
assorted  food  items  and  an 


array  of  cooking  equipment. 

It’s  Mr.  Worthing’s  seventh 
annual  cookout  press  escort  as¬ 
signment.  He  was  with  Inter¬ 
national  New's  Service  before 
becoming  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  at  Y&R’s  San  Francisco 
office. 

He  credits  Kaiser  Alumin¬ 
um’s  careful  handling  of  detail 
with  making  its  promotion  one 
of  the  smoothest  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  logistics  of  any  con¬ 
test  in  existence  today. 

Despite  the  vast  amount  of 
advance  preparation  required, 
the  event  makes  for  a  highly 
successful  promotional  vehicle 
for  Kaiser  Foil  and  the  com¬ 
pany’s  institutional  product 
line,  Mr.  Worthing  added  as  he 
rushed  for  his  plane. 

• 

DuBois  Heads  New 
FC&B  Research  Group 

Cornelius  DuBois,  who  has 
been  director  of  research  in  the 
New  York  office  of  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding  ad  agency,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  research 
committee,  which  is  composed  of 
the  research  directors  of  all  the 
agency’s  domestic  offices.  One  of 
the  major  responsibilities  of  this 
committee  will  be  to  develop  and 
implement  agency-wide  research 
projects  that  will  add  to  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  advertising  and 
media  w’ork. 


Katz  in  Seattle 

The  New’spaper  division  of  the 
Katz  Agency,  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives,  has  opened  an  office 
in  Seattle,  and  has  closed  its 
I  sales  office  in  Portland,  Oregon. 
Rick  Pasko,  manager  in  Port¬ 
land,  w'ill  transfer  to  Seattle. 

• 

Linage  Correction 

Incorrect  1965  advertising 
linage  figures  for  the  Gardner 
!  (Mass.)  News  were  provided  for 
!  the  E&P  report  (April  2,  page 
;  48).  The  correct  data  is:  L^al, 
I  4,092,700;  classified  and  legal, 
j  408,716;  national,  218,285;  total, 
4,719,701. 

i  • 

!  Retail  Ad  Manager 

Philadelphia 
I  James  T.  Burdumy  has  been 
'  named  retail  advertising  sales 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer.  Harry  L.  Winand  has 
been  named  department  store 
advertising  sales  manager. 


16  Page  Ones  End 
Age  Old  Problem 

New  Iberia,  La. 

No  matter  how  unimportant 
the  story,  it  was  given  Page  One 
treatment.  At  least,  that’s  how 
M.  A.  Wolcott,  editor-publisher 
of  the  Daily  Iberian,  handled  the 
new’s  on  April  1. 

The  Iberian  ran  a  16-pager 
that  day,  each  page  labeled  Page 
One.  Mr.  Wolcott  explained: 
“That  w"as  our  contribution  to 
April  Fool’s  Day.  So,  by  golly, 
ev'ery  blooming  person  who  de¬ 
manded  that  his  or  her  article 
be  placed  on  Page  One  ought  to 
have  been  happy.” 

• 

Margarine  to  GMB 

Fricks’  Foods  of  Cedartown, 
Georgia,  manufacturers  of  Mar- 
gelo  liquid  margarine,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Geyer,  Morey,  Ballard 
as  agency  and  marketing  con¬ 
sultants.  Margelo  has  been  test- 
marketed  in  the  Southeast  for 
the  past  year. 


WHAT  DOES  DETROIT  HAVE 
THAT  ALTOONA  DOESN'T? 


The  average  family  here  will  spend 
$981*  this  year  to  even  things  up! 

when  you’re  talking  about  41,000  families,  that’s  a  lot 
of  cars.  Among  Pennsylvania’s  11  metro  markets,  Altoona 
is  2nd  in  per-family  automotive  sales,  and  we  exc'eed  the 
state  average  by  $216  per  familv. 

One  advertising  mt‘dium  really  sells  this  fast-moving 
market.  (Last  year  advertisers  bought  over  13  million 
lines  of  space  in  it!)  That’s  the  newspaper  read  in  98% 
of  Altoona  homes,  and  better  than  4  out  of  5  homes  in 
Blair  County  ...  the  ALTOONA  MIRROR. 

*E&P  1966  Market  Guide 

Eltoona  SlRirror 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  23,  1966 
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15  Copley  Newspapers -Reflecting  the  views  of  528,469*  readers. 

‘ABC  toul  ptid  circuUtion  for  six  moiillis  rndlog  9/}0/6S, 

■The  Rine  of  Truth’  f  f  1 

^  Upi(  Nctt^spa^ 

CALIFORNIA:  The  San  Diego  Union  •  Evening  Tribune  •  Alhambra  Post -Advocate  •  Burbank  Daily  Review  •  Culver  City  Evening  Star  News  & 
Venice  Evening  Vanguard  •  Glendale  News  Press  •  Monrovia  News  Post  •  San  Pedro  News-Pilot  •  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  • 

ILLINOIS;  Illinois  State  Journal  •  Illinois  State  Register  •  Aurora  Beacon  News  •  Elgin  Courier  News  •  Joliet  Herald-News  • 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
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Carpet  Retailers  octow”"^ 

¥11  «  g  ,  Retailers  in  every  market 

UrgeQ  lO  support  area,  and  officers  of  floor  cover- 
^  •  1  ri  •  associations,  are  being  urged 

special  Section  to  promote  “Carpet  Time”  in 

^  their  markets  and  support  a 

The  American  Carpet  Insti-  special  section  in  local  news- 
tute  has  announced  the  publica-  Papers  with  advertising, 
tion  of  its  11th  annual  news-  Several  newspapers  have  al- 
paper  supplement,  which  has  ready  notified  the  ACI  that  they 
been  mailed  to  all  daily  news-  have  scheduled  special  carpet 
papers  in  the  United  States,  plus  sections  based  on  the  supplement 
1,000  weekly  newspapers  and  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Long 
9,000  retailers.  Beach,  Calif.;  Elmira,  N.  Y.; 

The  1966  edition  of  the  full- 
sized  newspaper  section  offers  ®  ^ 

17  photographs  and  a  variety  of  * 

articles  on  carpet  and  rug  style  Expanded  Transit 
trends,  basic  shopping  informa-  Report  Scores  Hit 
tion,  and  news  on  increasing  car-  • 

pet  use.  All  of  the  black-and-  San  Francisco 

white  illustrations  are  offered  A  massive  package  report  on 
to  newspapers  free  in  the  form  B.4RT,  the  Bay  Area  Rapid 
of  mats  or  glossy  prints.  Transit  agency,  drew  a  fine  re- 

Letters  accompanying  the  sponse  from  readers  and  trans¬ 
mailing  to  newspapers  and  re-  portation  experts,  according  to 
tailers  suggest  the  use  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 
supplement  in  a  city-wide  “Car-  study  by  Henry  Kusse- 

pet  Time”  promotion.  The  letters  who  has  been  devoting 

point  out  that  there  is  no  limit-  his  attention  to  transportation 
ing  date  on  the  section  and  that  ^or  the  past  five  years, 

it  can  be  used  at  any  time  of  the  pages,  includ- 

vear  best  suited  to  local  markets.  illustrations. 

Last  year,  promotions  were  report  presented  con- 

staged  in  varioL  markets  everv  75- 

month  from  April  through  findings  of  Michael 

TV  .  v,.  I  11  1  •  Harris  m  a  San  Francisco 

December,  with  the  bulk  being  •  i 

’  ^  Chronicle  series. 

And  in  this  strange  new  world  Many  Ad  Agencies 
,5  of  local  newspaper  competition,  w  *  .  ir 

Mr.  Kusserow’s  story  was  car-  ^Hcreasillg  dtaiis 


THE  EXECUTIVE  LIFE — No  matter  what  wonderful  tales  you  might 
have  heard,  it  would  take  a  lot  to  beat  the  "executive  lunch"  en¬ 
joyed  by  winsome  Lynda  Bauer  on  the  sands  of  Long  Beach,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  lovely  lass  is  an  executive  secretary  for  the  Independent, 
Press-Telegram,  and  at  noontime  it's  only  a  few  jumps  to  the  sun 
and  the  beach.  This  is  National  Secretaries'  Week. 


NO.  2  IN  POPULATION 
NO.  2  IN  lUriNG  POWER 
NO.  2  IN  RETAIL  SALES 

Okt  n%  tf  PHiIxtiM,  E.  1. 1., 
Retail  Seles  ei  llllMis  SMe 


Written  with  character 
competence. .  .color. 


Pete  Ellis  in  PR 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Formation  of  a  general 
public  relations  firm  to  serve  the 
Carolinas  and  the  South  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Paul  F.  (Pete) 
Ellis,  former  Assistant  Caro¬ 
linas  editor  of  the  Cha/rlotte 
Observer  and  more  recently 
editor  of  the  weekly  Mecklen¬ 
burg  Times.  The  new  company 
has  been  incorporated  as  South¬ 
land  Communications,  Inc.  Ellis 
will  be  president  and  editor. 
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Goss  Offset 
Press  Plant 
Is  Dedicated 


Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

A  150,000  square  foot  plant 
built  for  expansion  to  three 
times  the  pre.sent  capacity  was 
dedicated  here  recently  by  the 
Goss  Company  of  Chicago  for 
production  of  Urbanite-Offset 
presses  with  a  later  possibility 
that  the  Metro-Offset  press  also 
will  be  manufactured  there. 

Iowa  newspaper  executives 
and  local  and  state  officials 
toured  the  plant  on  two  consecu¬ 
tive  days  and  attended  cere¬ 
monies  at  which  the  plant  was 
dedicated  in  honor  of  Joseph  A. 
Riggs,  a  director  of  M-G-D,  re¬ 
tired  president  of  Goss  and 
retired  chairman  of  M-G-D. 

J.  W.  Coultrap,  president  of 
M-G-D,  said  the  plant  now  em¬ 
ploys  135  with  an  eventual  400 
on  the  work  force.  Annual  sales 
will  reach  $10  million,  he  said. 

On  50-.4cre  Site 

Looking  forward  to  expansion, 
Goss  executives  planned  con¬ 
struction  on  a  50-acre  site  near 
the  outskirts  of  Cedar  Rapids  in 
what  is  expected  to  eventually 
become  a  vast  industrial  park. 

The  plant  largely  will  be  a 
metal  cutting  and  assembly 
operation  built  at  a  cost  of  $7 
million.  More  than  $2  million 
worth  of  machine  tool  equipment 
already  is  installed.  When  press 
building  equipment  is  completely 
installed  the  cost  will  exceed 
$3  million,  according  to  S.  J. 
Marinello,  vicepresident/manu¬ 
facturing  for  Goss. 

The  Urbanite  press  is  built 
for  weekly  and  smaller  daily 
newspapers,  while  the  Metro  is 
a  larger  assembly  for  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies. 

Mr.  Coultrap,  noting  that 
more  than  3,000  newspapers 
have  converted  to  the  offset 
process,  said  that  if  this  trend 
continues  three-quarters  of  all 
presses  built  in  the  future  could 
be  of  the  offset  type.  He  also 
noted  that  a  press  can  be  built 
in  the  new  plant  through  the 
fabrication  and  assembly  cycle 
from  raw  materials  to  the 
finished  product. 

The  only  materials  not  pro¬ 
duced  by  Goss  will  be  electric 
motors,  gears  and  switches  etc. 

Transportation  Center 


This  Week  magazine 
shares  the  power  and  prestige 
of  these  45  fine  newspapers: 

The  Arizona  Republic 
The  Arkansas  Democrat 
The  Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 
The  Birmingham  News 
Boston  Sunday  Herald 
Buffalo  Evening  News 
The  Charleston  News  and 
Courier 

The  Charlotte  Observer 
Chicago  Daily  News 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
The  Columbia  State  and 
Record 

The  Dallas  Morning  News 
Des  Moines  Sunda\’  Register 
The  Detroit  News 
Fort  Lauderdale  News  and 
Sun-Sentinel 
The  Grand  Rapids  Press 
The  Hartford  Times 
Honolulu  Star  Bulletin  and 
Advertiser 

The  Indianapolis  Star 
The  Kansas  City  Star 
The  Miami  News 
The  Milwaukee  Journal 
Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune 
The  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 
The  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
The  Philadelphia  Sunda\’ 
Bulletin 

The  Pittsburgh  Press 
The  Pomona  Progress 
Bulletin/  Ontario  Report 
The  Portland  Sunday 
Oregonian 

Providence  Sunday  Journal 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
San  Antonio  Sunday  Express 
&  News 

The  San  Gabriel  Valley 
Tribune 

San  Jose  Mercury-News 
The  Santa  Ana  Register 
The  Spokane  Spokesman- 
Review 

Syracuse  Herald  American 
The  Tampa  Tribune 
The  Washington  Sunday  Star 
The  Wichita  Eagle 
&  Beacon 


CHARLES  BLACK  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Led9er-Enquirer  is  on 
his  third  trip  to  Viet  Nam,  primarily  to  cover  the  1st  Cavalry  Divi¬ 
sion  and  its  operations  in  the  Central  Highlands  of  South  Viet  Nam, 
but  also  to  report  on  activities  over  the  entire  battle  area.  Black 
returned  from  four  months  with  the  1st  Cavalry  on  December  19 
after  achieving  "legendary"  status  in  South  Viet  Nam  among  troops 
and  correspondents,  according  to  articles  written  by  other  newsmen 
there.  He  had  previously  gone  to  South  Viet  Nam  with  the  92nd 
Aviation  Company,  a  Fort  Banning  Caribou  transport  unit  which 
went  to  Qui  Nhon  in  the  fall  of  1964.  The  Ledger-Enquirer  military 
writer  has  been  named  a  consultant  to  George  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity  in  the  field  of  infantry  research. 


by  truck  and  railroad  and  the  2  Papers  Are  Cited 
fact  there  is  a  good  industrial  d  i 

labor  force  in  the  area.  Human  Relations 

Weekly  payroll  of  the  new  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

plant  now  is  $12,000,  which  Lincoln  University  has  chosen 
should  more  than  double  in  size  three  mass  media  and  two  jour- 
in  the  next  two  years  as  Goss  nalists  to  receive  Curators 
fills  out  the  complement  of  awards  at  the  17th  Headliner 
skilled  and  apprentice  machin-  Banquet  April  27. 
ists  and  other  workers  required  c^rl  T.  Rowan,  former  direc- 
for  full-scale  manufacture.  the  United  States  Infor- 

To  emphasize  the  ease  with  rnation  Agency,  will  be  guest 
which  a  late-breaking  news  event  speaker  for  the  program, 
can  be  included  in  an  offset-  ^wo  newspapers  from  oppo- 
produced  newspaper,  a  publica-  ^jte  ends  of  the  country  and  a 
tion  pr^uced  on  a  Community  ^^^tion  are  the 

press  the  day  of  the  dedication 

was  given  a  new  headline  and  ^j^cant  contributions  to  better 
story  plus  photos  of  executives  human  relations.  They  are:  the 
inw  ve  .  PhiladelphiaBulletin,theRiver- 

F.  A  Samuelson,  plant  man-  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise, 

ager,  formerly  managed  the  Radio  Station  KMOX  (St. 
Goss  plant  m  Rockford.  Louisl 


45  Great  Newspapers 


Tile 

Gdden 

Dow 


n«  miftnit 
ti0n  •j  ikt 
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"An  Outstanding 
Service  To  Our 
Country, 


Excerpt  from  a  letter  to  THIS  WEEK 
by  a  reader  in  Minnesota 


ON  Sunday,  February  20,  THIS  WEEK  Maga¬ 
zine  published  the  seventh  in  a  series  of  Keepsake 
Issues  devoted  to  a  single  patriotic  theme.  Six 
months  in  preparation,  “The  Golden  Door,”  told 
the  inspiring  story  of  the  immigrants  who  built 


America,  the  greatest  chapter  in  the  history  of 
man’s  long  struggle  for  freedom  and  opportunity. 
Thousands  of  letters  poured  in  from  Government 
officials,  civic  leaders,  teachers,  businessmen,  and 
rank-and-file  Americans. 


This  extraordinary  and  spontane¬ 
ous  reaction  to  a  single  issue  of 
THIS  WEEK  was  more  than 
heartwarming:  It  was  unprece¬ 
dented,  even  for  a  publication 
which  for  32  years  has  proudly 
proclaimed: 


“Every  school  child,  yes,  and  every 
adult  in  America  should  read  it.” 
“Congratulations ...I  think  it  is  the 
finest  service  you  have  rendered  our 
nation.” 

“Splendid . . .  something  for  our  G.l. 
son  to  see . . .  my  husband  walked  to 
town  in  10-below-zero  weather  to 
get  another  Milwaukee  Journal,  so 
we  could  share  our  excitement  and 
pleasure.” 


“Congratulations . . .  Golden  Door  is 
a  work  of  art ..  .we  would  like  30 
copies  mailed  to  our  school.” 

“Do  you  realize  that  such  pride  in 
our  heritage  is  seldom  found  in  print 
anymore  . . .  this  type  article  could 
change  the  tide . . .” 

“A  real  contribution  to  understand¬ 
ing  the  forces  that  made  our  country 
great.” 

“Extraordinary . . .  you  have  outdone 
yourselves.” 


“THE 

NATIONAL  SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE 
FOR  A  BETTER 
AMERICA.” 


AP  Meeting 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

Martinez  (Calif.)  Contra 
Costa.  Conntg  Morning  Xeu'S- 
Gazette; 

Oceanside  (Calif.)  Blade- 
Tribune; 

San  Cletnente  (Calif.)  Sun- 
Post; 

La  Junta  (Colo.)  Tribune- 
Democrat  ; 

St.  Augustine  (Fla.)  Record; 

Titusville  (Fla.)  Star-Advo¬ 
cate; 

Winter  Haven  (Fla.)  Xeivs- 
Ckicf; 

Beardstoun  (Ill.)  Illinoian- 
Star; 

Charleston  (Ill.)  Courier- 
Xeu's;  Edivardsville  (Ill.)  In¬ 
telligencer. 

Hammond  (La.)  Daily  Star; 


BIG  LEAGUE 
DILEMMA 


When  News- Journal  sports  editor  At 
Cartwright  covered  the  Olympic 
games  in  Tokyo  he  got  a  chance  to 
rest  the  chronic  swivel  in  his  neck. 

In  baseball  season  he  gives  it  a  hard 
workout.  Dividing  his  attention  be¬ 
tween  two  major  league  baseball 
clubs  is  sheer  schizophrenia. 

An  hour  away  to  the  North  are  the 
eternally  hopeful  Phillies,  all  set  for 
another  pennant  try.  An  hour  to  the 
South  are  the  pantingly  hopeful  Ori¬ 
oles.  confident  that  this  is  their  year. 

Al  went  to  Florida  with  the  Phils 
this  year,  then  switched  to  the 
Orioles  for  a  road  trip.  He'll  be  doing 
his  best  to  give  readers  here  a  bat¬ 
ting-cage  view  of  both  clubs.  Living 
and  working  in  a  community  that 
regards  both  Philadelphia  and  Balti¬ 
more  as  convenient  suburbs  is  a  joy 
to  staffers.  To  Al,  beset  by  fans  of 
both  clubs,  the  midway  location  just 
makes  him  Mister  In-Between. 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Morning  News  Evening  Journal 
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Cheboygan  (Mich.)  Daily 
Tribune; 

Red  li'in.flf  (Minn.)  Daily  Re¬ 
publican-Eagle  ; 

York  (Neb.)  Neu's-Times; 

Willingboro  (N.  J,)  Burling¬ 
ton  County  Times; 

Catskill  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Mail; 

Monroe  (N.  C.)  Enquirer- 
Journal; 

Stillwater  (Okla.)  News- 
Press; 

Ashland  (Pa.)  Daily  News; 

Bristol  (Pa.)  Bucks  County 
Courier; 

Homestead  (Pa.)  Daily  Mes¬ 
senger; 

Lansford  (Pa.)  Evening  Rec¬ 
ord; 

Levittawn  (Pa.)  Bucks  Coun¬ 
ty  Times; 

Shamokin  (Pa.)  News-Dis¬ 
patch. 


La  Rosa  Contest 
Gets  Results 


paper. 


Leaves  Rep  Firm 


Sealteat  May  Run 
Another  Big  Campaign 


N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  told  E&P 
this  week  it  has  begun  looking 
ahead  to  1967  and  what  it  can 
do  as  an  encore  in  newspapers 
for  the  Sealtest  Division  of  the 
National  Dairy  Company. 

The  agency  this  year  sched¬ 
uled  a  $4.5  million  Hi-Fi  and 
black-and-white  campaign  in 
newspapers,  the  largest  preprint 
campaign  ever  run  by  an  adver¬ 
tiser. 


El  Ticnipo,  a  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage  daily  published  in  New 
York,  reports  more  than  500,- 
000  boxtops  from  La  Rosa 
Macaroni  Products  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  first  eight  weeks 
of  a  16- week  contest  to  elect 
“La  Rosa  Mas  Linda”,  the 
“Loveliest  Rose”,  from  among 
Spani.sh-speaking  girls  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  nine. 

Twelve  of  the  newspaper’s 
employees  and  representatives 
of  the  Furman-Roth  Advertis¬ 
ing  agency  headed  by  account 
executive  Fred  Rafael  pitched 
in  to  help  count  the  vote.s — 
consi.sting  of  boxtops  and  cou¬ 
pons  in  El  Tiempo. 

Many  contestants  organized 
block  parties  and  neighborhood 
campaigns  to  secure  the  product 
labels,  and  arrived  with  suit¬ 
cases  full  of  them  during  the 
final  days.  This  is  the  third  year 
the  contest  has  run  in  the  new.s- 


Dennis  Sherman,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  merchandising” 
for  Ayer,  said  it  was  “not  un¬ 
likely  that  a  similar  program” 
will  be  scheduled  in  196'7.  He 
said  that  while  the  Hi-Fi  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  instrumental  in 
increasing  Sealtest  distribution 
in  about  40%  of  the  outlets,  it 
will  take  more  than  one  year  to 
reach' the  desired  goal  of  across- 
the-board  gains.' 


23,000  Daily 
Offers  Single  Rate 


A  single  rate  structure  for 
both  local  and  national  advertis¬ 
ers  will  be  offered  by  the  New 
Castle  (Pa.)  News,  J.  Fred 
Rentz,  co-publisher,  announced 
this  week. 


Donald  S.  Hammalian,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Nelson  Roberts  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  has  joined  the  sales  staff 
of  Bride  &  Home  magazine. 


In  addition  to  the  existing 
national  rate,  Mr,  Rentz  said 
the  current  non-commissionable 
local  rate  schedule,  based  on 
frequency  of  insertion  and 
monthly  volume  discounts,  will 
become  available  to  national 
advertisers  on  May  1. 

'fhe  present  commissionable 
national  rate  has  been  equal 
to  the  local  open  rate  for  several 
years. 

The  News,  a  23,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily,  started  an  extensive 
modernization  program  recently 
by  ordering  a  four  unit  Goss 
Metro  Offset  press. 

The  News  is  represented  by 
Bottinelli-Kimball. 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 


ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 


william  Gintbarg — Coniulting  Enginaar  •  Harold  Coopar  AIA  •  Robarf  K.  Ginsbarq  PE 


Thlrty-'five  years  of 
service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 


a  CONSULTATION 
a  NCW  PLANT  DESIGN 
a  PLANT  EXPANSION 
a  MODERNIZATION 


CONSTRUCTION 

SUPERVISION 


331  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


Corrected  Data 


On  ROP  Color 


The  following  corrections  for 
newspaper  color  information 
which  appeared  in  E&P  March 
26  covers  typographical  errors 
and  omissions  due  to  late  or 
faulty  questionnaires: 

In  the  data  on  newspapers 
offering  ROP  color: 

Page  43:  The  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gazette  does  carry  Hi- 
Fi. 

Page  44:  Add  footnote  (3)  to 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen-News 
and  San  Fernando  Valley  Times 
to  indicate  “rates  ai"e,for  daily 
,in  combination  with  weekly 
community  papers.” 

Page  46:  Loveland  (Colo.) 
Reporter-Herald  extra  charge 
for  one-color  and  black  is 
$26.66;  it  does  not  mix  special 
inks;  closing  days  are  3;  and 
Hi-Fi  is  carried. 

.  Page  52:  Washington  (Ind.) 
Times-Herald  carries  spot  color 
MTuF  and  accepts  Hi-Fi. 

Page  58:  Add  footnote  (1)  to 
Pascagoula  Mississippi  Press- 
Register  indicating  it  is  “Mis¬ 
sissippi  section  of  Mobile  Press- 
Register,” 

Page  60:  Alliance  (Neb.) 
Times-Herald  has  AdPro  inks 
available  but  does  not  mix  spe¬ 
cial  inks ;  three  closing  days  are 
needed  for  spot  color;  Hi-Fi  is 
accepted. 

Page  72:  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
State  &  Record  extra  charge  for 
three-color  and  black  is  $250. 

Page  78:  Pasco  Tri-City  Her¬ 
ald  does  not  require  any  mini¬ 
mum  size  for  color ;  extra  charge 
for  three-color  and  black  is  $135; 
for  two  color  and  black  $90 ;  and 
for  one  color  and  black  $45. 

Page  128:  The  national  color 
linage  submitted  by  the  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard- Examiner 
should  be  203,083  lines. 


Promotion  Manager 
For  Suburban  Group 


Los  Angeles 

With  15  community  news¬ 
papers  now  included  in  its  Los 
Angeles  group,  Hicks  -  Deal- 
Wave  Publications  has  added  a 
promotions  and  planning  de¬ 
partment  to  the  organization,  it 
was  announced  by  Robert  E. 
Dixon,  advertising  director. 

Myron  K.  Baker  has  been 
named  promotion  manager.  He 
comes  to  the  Hicks-Deal-Wave 
organization  from  the  Pewifie 
Palisadian-Post,  w’here  he  was 
advertising  manager.  His  previ¬ 
ous  positions  included  night  club 
columnist  for  the  Richmond 
(Calif.)  Independent  and  staff 
correspondent  for  Stars  & 
Stripes  in  Europe  during  World 
War  11. 
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Building  Construction  to  Double: 


INDUSTRIAL  EXPANSION  SENDS  SEATTLE  SALES  SOARING 


Seattle  skyline  with  sui)erim|)ose<l  drawings  of  soon-to-be  constructed 
Seattle-First  National  Hank  Building,  center,  and  Federal  Building,  right. 


$337  Million  Slated  For  Exploding  Area 

Seattle  is  experiencing  the  greatest  industrial  and  population  expansion  in  its 
history  ...  it  isn’t  just  growing  — its  exploding! 

Visible  evidence  is  everywhere.  In  the  outlying  areas,  where  wooded  lots  stood 
yesterday,  modern  housing  and  industrial  complexes  stand  today.  Old  two-lane 
highways  are  now  multi-lane  freeways. 

A  110  per  cent  increase  in  buildihg  construction  this  year  over 
last,  most  of  it  in  the  Seattle  area,  is  slated  for  Northwest  Wash¬ 
ington.  This  will  be  an  increase  in  volume  of  $181,594,697  to  a 
total  of  $337,391,600! 

Seattle’s  central  district  is  on  the  move,  too.  Seattle-First  National 
Bank  recently  announced  plans  to  construct  a  50-story  office  build¬ 
ing  in  the  downtown  area.  The  bronze-toned  tower  will  rise  607 
feet  from  ground  level,  topping  the  world-famous  Space  Needle  by 
some  40  feet.  Construction  of  another  high-rise,  the  new  35-story 
Federal  Building  will  follow. 

This  expansion  is  built  on  a  solid  base  —  the  increasing  demand  for  commercial 
jet  transports  manufactured  by  The  Boeing  Company,  Boeing’s  military  contracts, 
port  activity,  shipyard  work  and  countless  other  industrial  developments. 

Seattle’s  favorite  newspaper  —  The  Seattle  Times— is  a  dynamic,  moving  thing, 
too!  Whatever  your  product,  remember  that  The  Seattle  Times  attracts  7  out  of 
ten  newspaper  reading  families  in  growing,  demanding  Seattle, 

Reach  these  families  — sell  to  them— by  placing  your  “A”  schedules  consistently 
in  Washington  State’s  No.  1  newspaper— The  Seattle  Times. 

€hc  Seattle  ©me? 


Represented  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O  Mora  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 

New  York~Philadelphia — Atlanta — Chicago — Detroit — Minneapolis — San  Francisco~Los  Angeles 


Newsday 


In  six  years,  Newsday  has  moved 
up  from  16th  to  seventh  largest  < 
evening  newspaper  in  the  nation... 
home  delivered  to  seven  out  of  10 
Long  Island  families  every  day.  I 

Grow  on  Long  Island  With  Newsday 


Now 


Circulation  Tops  400,000 
Net  Paid  Daily 


Cost  Study 

{Continued  from  page  20) 


Paper  and  ink  up  3.02%;  high 
10%;  low  —.7%. 

Editorial  department  up 
6.97%;  high  13.7%;  low  “even.” 

Advertising  department  up 
7.15%;  high  14.5%;  low  “even.” 

Circulation  department  up 
3.23%;  high  9.6%;  low  —2.87%. 

Administrative  and  general  up 
10.03%;  high  23%;  low  “even.” 

Building  and  plant  up  11.56%; 
high  49.4%;  low  — 14.14%, 

Business  office  up  9.92%;  high 
21.6%;  low  4%. 

Press  room  up  3.89%;  high 
21.8%;  low  —1%. 

Stereotype  department  down 
— 1.12%  high  “even”;  low 
—2.24%. 

Photo-engraving  department 
down  2.91%;  high  5%;  low 
—12.3%. 

Total  expenses  up  7.45%; 
high  15.8%;  low  “even.” 
25,000-50,000  Group  Income: 

Local  advertising  up  9.8%; 
high  17%;  low  1.4%. 

National  advertising  up  .13%; 
high  6%;  low  — 13.34%. 

Classified  advertising  up 
6.49%;  high  14.6%;  low  1.4%. 

Total  ad  revenue  up  8.01%; 
high  13%;  low  5.2%. 

Total  revenue  up  5.68%;  high 
6.98%;  low  4.96%. 


2.5,000-50,000  Group  Expenses: 

Composing  room  up  6.16%; 
high  11.8%;  low  —3%. 

Paper  and  ink  up  4.61%;  high 
6.92%;  low  1.9%. 

Editorial  up  7.47%;  high  12%; 
low  .78%. 

Ad  department  up  4.35%; 
high  7.1%;  low  .81%. 

Circulation  department  up 
4.19%;  high  13.3%;  low 
—7.98%. 

Adm.  &  Gen.  up  2.83%;  high 
16.46%;  low  —.11%. 

Bldg,  and  plant  up  14.15%; 
high  35.7%;  low  1.27%. 

Business  office  up  16% ;  high 
40.69%  (because  of  expan.sion); 
low  2%. 

Press  room  up  7.68% ;  high 
21.8%;  low  —7.5%. 

Stereotype  up  6.05%;  high 
17.1%;  low  —1.2%. 

Photo-eng.  up  9.12%;  high 
1.5.5%;  low  —3.83%. 

Total  expenses  up  7.89% ;  high 
1.3.3%;  low  3.01%, 

50,000-100,000  Group  Income: 

Local  ads  up  7.33%;  high 
12.45%;  low  1%. 

National  ads  up  .85%;  high 
20.5%;  low  —9.3%. 

Classified  up  15.31%;  high 
27..36%;  low  2%. 

Total  ads  up  8.25%;  high 
14.9%;  low  1%. 

Total  revenue  up  8.23%;  high 
12.6%;  low  3.3%. 


.50,000-100,000  Group  Expenses: 

Composing  room  up  5.13%; 
high  14.77%;  low  —.3%. 

Paper  and  ink  up  5.15%;  high 
13.19%;  low  .4%. 

Editorial  up  4.94%;  high 
12.2%;  low —.7%). 

Advertising  up  3.75%;  high 
6.74%;  low  —1.2%. 

Circulation  up  6.76%;  high 
13.21%;  low  “even.” 

Adm.  &  Gen.  up  4.89%;  high 
15.08% ;  low  —.6%. 

Building  up  7.33%;  high 
37.5%;  low  —12.69%. 

Bu.siness  office  up  9.13%;  high 
45.4%;  low  —2.84%. 

Press  up  6.78%;  high  23.25%  ; 
low  — 3.5%. 

Stereo  up  3.76%;  high  5.41%; 
low  — .1%. 

Photo-eng.  down  — 4.12%; 
high  3.71%;  low  — 39.5%. 

Total  expenses  up  6.16%;  high 
8.59%;  low  3%. 

Over  100,000  Group  Income: 

Local  advertising  up  6.49%; 
high  11.9%;  low  2.9%,. 

National  ads  up  3.66%;  high 
17.01%,;  low  —8.7%. 

Classified  up  7.24%;  high 
19%;  low  —1.4%. 

Total  ads  up  6.23%;  high 
10.1%,;  low  .9%,. 

Total  revenue  up  6.39%;  high 
9.6%;  low  3%. 

Over  100,000  Group  Expenses: 

Composing  up  6.11%;  high 
13.3%;  low  —.3%,. 

Paper  and  ink  up  4.33%;  high 
8.3%;  low  —5.2%. 

Editorial  up  2.62%;  high 
5.65%;  low  —1.3%,. 

Advertising  up  5.91%;  high 
15.28%;  low  —.6%,. 

Circulation  up  5.24%;  high 
12.2%,;  low  —3.3%,. 

Adm.  &  Gen.  up  6.82%;  high 
20.3%;  low  —.08%. 

Bldg,  up  2.3%,;  high  17.3%; 
low  —10.16%. 

Business  up  7.6%;  high 
20.76%;  low  1.1%,. 

Press  up  4.11%;  high  9%;  low 
—4.4%,. 

Stereo  up  1.5%;  high  7.8%; 
low  — 1.5%. 

Photo-eng.  up  5.36%;  high 
13.3%;  low  1.9%. 

Total  expenses  up  5.74%;  high 
8.2%;  low  4%. 

• 

More  Newspapers 
Subscribe  to  VAC 

Los  Angeles 

The  Verified  Audit  Circulation 
Corp.  has  announced  the  recent 
addition  to  its  subscriber  ranks 
of  several  community  news¬ 
papers. 

VAC  has  added  the  following 
weeklies:  Record-Ledger,  Tu- 
junga,  Calif.;  San  Jose  Sun 
Papers  in  Milpitas,  Calif.;  the 
American  Group  in  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  and  the  Call  Enterprise 
Newspapers  in  Bellflower,  Calif. 


3  Canadians 
Voted  Into 
HaU  of  Fame 

Toronto 

Three  Canadian  Journalists 
have  been  named  to  the  News 
Hall  of  Fame  by  a  committee  of 
the  Toronto  Men’s  Press  Club. 

The  late  John  W.  Dafoe,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press,  Arthur  Ford,  85,  retired 
vicepresident  and  editor-in-chief 
of  the  London  Free  Press,  and 
Gerard  Filion,  56,  former  editor 
of  Le  Devoir,  Montreal,  join 
Gregory  Clark  of  Weekend  mag¬ 
azine,  who  was  named  the  first 
member  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  last 
year. 

Members  of  the  Hall  are 
chosen  in  recognition  of  out¬ 
standing  achievement  in  Cana¬ 
dian  communications.  Recipients 
must  be  or  have  been  Canadians 
or  associated  with  a  Canadian 
news  agency. 

A  statement  by  the  nomina¬ 
tions  committee  said  this  year’s 
winners  are  noteworthy  for  the 
great  contributions  they  made  to 
their  own  communities  and  to 
the  national  interest  through 
their  editorial  writing  and  poli¬ 
cies. 

Delegate  to  Peace  Parley 

Mr.  Dafoe  joined  the  Montreal 
Star  when  he  was  17  and  worked 
in  newspapers  for  60  years  be¬ 
fore  his  death  in  1944.  For  43 
years  he  was  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Winnipeg  Free  Press. 

In  addition  to  his  newspaper 
work,  Mr.  Dafoe  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Paris  Peace  Conference 
in  1919  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Rowell-Sirois  Commission  on 
Dominion-Provincial  relations  in 
1937. 

Mr.  Filion  was  three  times  a 
winner  of  National  Newspaper 
Award  for  editorial  writing  be¬ 
fore  his  retirement  from  jour¬ 
nalism  in  1962.  He  became  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Le  Devoir  in  1947. 

Mr.  Filion  now  heads  Sidbec, 
Quebec’s  largest  steel  manufac¬ 
turing  enterprise. 

Mr.  Ford  retired  in  1963  as 
vicepresident  and  editor-in-chief 
of  the  London  Free  Press  after 
60  years  in  newspaper  work.  He 
still  writes  a  weekly  column  for 
the  newspaper. 

Born  in  Point  Edward,  Ont., 
he  began  his  career  with  the 
Stratford  Herald  in  1903.  He 
worked  at  Ottawa,  New  York 
and  Toronto  before  going  to 
London.  Mr.  Ford  was  president 
of  the  Canadian  Press  in  1942 
and  1943. 


The 

Carlsbad,  New  Mexico 
Current-Argus 

has  joined 

Scripps  League  Newspapers 

bringing  the  total  membership  to 

25  Daily  Newspapers 

in 

10  States 


Scripps  League  Newspapers,  Inc. 
J3I  Mercer  Street,  Seattle,  Washington 
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AMBITIOUS  MIAMI.  A  MARKET  THAT  IS  DIFFERENT  FROM  MOST.  ITS  PEOPLE  ENJOY  THEIR  RECREATION  ON  THE  RUN,  OUTDOORS  II 
THE  SUN,  ALL  YEAR  'ROUND  (WOULDN'T  YOU— IN  A  CLIMATE  LIKE  OURS?).  THAT'S  WHY  THIS  IS  A  NEWSPAPER  MARKET ...  DOMINATED  BY  TH 
HERALD.  THAT'S  WHY:^^WHEN  MIAMIANS  DECIDE...  THE  HERALD  IS  THERE.^^  RFPRFSFNTFn  NATIONAI  I  Y  RY  STORY  ANH  KFIIY.^MITH  IMr.  - 


Viet  Nam  ‘Mail  Call’ 


Fills  Marine 

It  started  when  a  Marine 
wrote  a  letter  asking  the  folks 
back  home  on  Long  Island  to 
write  to  the  men  fighting  in 
Viet  Nam.  Both  the  Long  Island 
Press  and  the  Long  Island  Star- 
Journal  published  the  letter 
from  former  resident  Pfc.  Rich¬ 
ard  A.  Mazzochi  Jr.,  now  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Da  Nang. 

“It’s  horrible  to  see  a  guy  get 
a  letter,  while  you  stand  there, 
emptyhanded,”  Mazzochi  wrote. 
“We  would  rather  miss  chow  call 
than  mail  call  .  .  .  there  isn’t 
anything  in  the  world  more  valu¬ 
able  to  us  than  a  letter.’’ 

4,000  Letters  Received 

The  response  from  Long 
Islanders  was  tremendous.  Pfc. 
Mazzochi  received  more  than 
4,000  letters.  Local  posts  of 
veterans  organizations  and  their 
auxiliaries  called  with  informa¬ 
tion  of  their  own  efforts  for 
Viet  Nam  servicemen  and  offered 


’s  Sack 

this  has  meant  to  me,’’  he  wrote 
in  an  open  letter  to  all  who  had 
responded.  “Knowing  that  there 
are  people  like  you,  I  would  not 
hesitate  one  second  to  give  my 
life  for  you.  Knowing  that  I  will 
be  giving  my  life  to  keep  you 
and  your  family  and  my  country 
free,  it  would  be  an  honor  to  die. 
You  have  made  hundreds  of 
lonely  Marines  the  happiest 
fighting  men  in  the  world." 

Book  Bombardment 

A  similar  story  of  community 
concern  was  demonstrated  by 
the  paperback  book  drive  which 
was  initiated  by  S/Sgt.  Richard 
Feeney  of  Sunnyside,  Queens. 
After  his  request  for  old,  un¬ 
wanted  paperbacks,  made  in  a 
letter  to  his  mother  which  she 
in  turn  made  available  to  the 
two  Newhouse  Newspapers,  Sgt. 
Feeney  was  bombarded  with 
countless  shipments  of  books  for 
the  GI’s. 


their  continued  service. 

In  addition  to  a  flood  of  phone 
inquiries  from  individuals  who 
felt  the  need  to  respond  to  Pfc. 
Mazzochi’s  request.  This  spurred 
the  idea  of  a  “Mail  Call”  cam¬ 
paign. 

Families  and  friends  of  men 
serving  in  Viet  Nam  who  might 
like  to  receiv’e  mail  were  asked 
to  fill  out  a  coupon  with  the 
serviceman’s  name  and  mailing 
address  and  forward  it  to  the 
Press  or  the  Star-Journal.  The 
Press  published  a  listing  from 
which  readers  could  choose  pen 
pals.  The  Star-Journal  turned 
the  names  over  to  civic  and  vet¬ 
erans  groups  and  their  auxilia¬ 
ries  all  of  which  gave  help. 

A  little  over  two  weeks  after 
Pfc.  Mazzochi’s  letter  was  pub¬ 
lished  on  Feb.  26,  the  mail 
landed  in  Viet  Nam — more  than 
4,000  pieces  strong. 

The  next  letter  from  him  had 
a  different  tone:  “Words  are  not 
enough  to  describe  how  much 


To  encourage  those  who  re¬ 
sponded  so  generously.  Congress¬ 
man  SejTnour  Halpern,  Forest 
Hills,  N.  Y.,  (Rep.)  introduced  a 
bill  to  provide  free  air  mail 
shipment  of  small  packages  to 
servicemen  in  Viet  Nam. 

In  expressing  his  appreciation 
in  a  subsequent  letter,  Sgt. 
Feeney  told  of  two  orphanages 
in  the  Mekong  Delta  that  his 
squadron  is  supporting. 

Run  by  Catholic  nuns,  the 
establishments  house  about  100 
children  who  need  food  and 
clothing.  GI’s  paid  for  1,000 
pounds  of  rice  out  of  their  own 
pockets.  Donors  of  outgrown 
children’s  clothing  and  food  par¬ 
cels  came  forward. 

Sgt.  Feeney  wrote:  “I  am 
deeply  touched  ...  I  had  no 
idea  that  our  fellow  citizens  of 
New  York  were  so  truly  patri¬ 
otic,  especially  since  we  have  the 
i-eputation  of  ‘every  man  for 
himself  and  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost’.’’ 


The  “Mail  Call”  campaign 
stimulated  many  grrateful  re¬ 
sponses  from  servicemen — who 
received  letters.  Some  of  the  GI’s 
had  in  the  past  been  caiTier 
boys  on  one  or  the  other  of  the 
Long  Island  papers. 

A  \oU‘  «»f  Tliank!> 

Because  of  the  heavy  flow  of 
mail,  many  GI’s  wrote  to  the 
Press  and  the  Star-Journal,  both 
Newhouse  Newspapers,  request¬ 
ing  that  they  thank  their 
readers  for  the  “Mail  Call” 
campaign. 

Showing  how  strongly  they 
feel,  Cpl.  Dietmar  Panzig  asked 
if  he  could  place  a  small  ad  in 
the  newspapers  so  “I  can  thank 
the  people  that  I  won’t  be  able 
to  answer,  for  I  don’t  want  any 
of  them  to  think  that  I  did  not 
get  their  letters  and  appreciate 
them.” 


Paper’s  Acquisition 
Of  Stations  Okayed 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  approved  the 
transfer  of  stock  control  of  the 
companies  operating  two  Con¬ 
necticut  radio  stations  to  the 
Times  Printing  and  Publishing 
Co.,  of  New  Milford,  Conn. 

The  Home  News  (New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.)  is  the  major  stock¬ 
holder  of  the  Times  Printing 
and  Publishing  Co.  The  radio 
stations  are  WINE-AM  and 
WGHF-FM,  both  of  Brookfield, 
Conn. 

The  Times  company  publishes 
weekly  newspapers  in  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  Brookfield,  Bethel  and 
Litchfield,  all  in  Connecticut.  A 
subsidiary  company,  the  Dutch¬ 
ess  County  Press,  also  publishes 
weekly  newspapers  in  Millbrook 
and  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


is 


NO  CONTESX  Vw’hc^.  r.'ov  want 

the  PART  of  MAINE  that  COUNTS 


M«tro  Cumberland  County 

Ret.  $•!•• . $281,345 

E.B.1 .  420.751 

Food .  72.404 

Eat  and  Drink .. .  15.547 


1965  S«lM  Mgmt.  SBr*<000’«) 


Kv*ryof»« (lOOH)  In  / 

Cwm6*rl«n6  Cn«inf|f 

READS  THE... 

Portland  Maine  Newspapers 

Portland  Press  Herald  •  Evening  Express  •  Sunday  Telegram 


QET  th«  FACTS  . .  .  NEW  DEMOGRAPHIC 
DATA  Available  from  Bob  Nisbet.  at  the 
Press  Herald  or  ask  your  Man  from  Mathews 
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sell  DENVER  / 


^  In  1965  metro/ Denverites  bought  49,796 
new  automobiles.  Not  bad  for  a  bell¬ 
wether  industry.  The  Denver  Post  offers 
67%  coverage  of  this  5-county  market. 
Not  bad  for  any  newspaper. 


Til 4^  lli^iivoi*  Viist 


The  Voice  of  The  Rocky  Mountain  Empire 


Editor  and  fublishor;  Palmar  Hoyt  •  Raprasantad  nationally  by:  Molonoy,  Ragan  li  Schmitt,  Inc. 


New  Daily 
Weathers 
Big  Storm 


the  power  was  restored. 

James  Head,  executive  editor, 
had  moved  his  staff  in  to  begin 
covering  the  story  and  had  the 
TODAY  staff  assisting  the 
Tribune  to  publish.  In  return. 
Tribune  staffers  would  then  con¬ 
tinue  on  to  aid  the  TOI).4Y 
coverage. 


CoroA,  Fla. 

TOIKA  y,  only  a  couple  of 
weeks  old,  had  an  acid  test  of 
its  capabilities  (.April  4)  when 
a  tornado  ripped  through  its 
backyard  in  Brevard  County, 
Florida. 

It  was  .shortly  before  10:30 
a.m.  and  the  Cocoa  Ti-ihinic,  one 
of  the  sister  pai)ers  which  make 
up  Gannett  Florida  Newspapers, 
was  coming  close  to  its  afternoon 
deadline.  As  the  tornado  struck 
the  Cape  Kennedy  area,  the 
power  failed.  This  meant  that 
not  only  the  Cocoa  Tribune  but 
TODAY  could  be  caught  with  its 
presses  down. 

A1  Neuharth,  president  of 
Gannett  Florida  Corp.,  called 
Robert  Hudson,  who  heads  the 
Tittiscille  Star-Advocate  (an¬ 
other  Gannett  Florida  paper) 
some  18  miles  north  of  Cocoa, 
and  Hudson  agreed  to  first  print 
the  Tribune  following  his  own 
press  run  and  then,  if  necessary, 
TODAY. 

The  decision  to  print  in  Titus¬ 
ville  was  earmarked  for  noon. 
Fifteen  minutes  before  this  hour. 


Slwr>  l^  Packaged 

Neuharth  and  Head  decided 
to  package  the  tornado  without 
interruption  to  the  reader.  So 
every  ad  scheduled  in  the  first 
seven  pages  of  TODAY  was 
cleared  and  moved  back.  Then 
four  additional  pages  were  added 
to  the  paper. 

it  was  also  decided  to  keep 
the  tornado  as  a  solid  package 
and  to  run  the  sports  and  family 
sections  of  TODAY  as  regular 
sections.  Any  sports  or  women’s 
or  business  angles  to  the  tornado 
would  l)e  carried  within  the 
tornado  package. 

Head  designated  Copy  Editor 
Fred  Anderson  as  the  “tornado 
editor.” 

There  were  22  reporters,  12 
copyreaders  and  three  artists 
working  on  the  story. 

In  addition,  four  staff  photog¬ 
raphers  worked  through  the 
damage  area  getting  news  and 
feature  shots  while  a  fifth  took 
aerial  shots  along  the  tornado’s 
path. 

The  tornado  and  its  path. 


IT’S 

SIGNIFICANT 


r 


19  OF  THE 
TOP  25 


NEWSPAPER  LINEAGE 
LEADERS  FOR  1965 

New  York  Times 

Washington  Post 

Chicago  Tribune 

Miami  Herald 

Milwaukee  Journal 

Detroit  News 

Houston  Chronicle 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

Columbus  Dispatch 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 

Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution 

Washington  Star 

Dallas  Times-Herald 

Orlando  Sentinel 

Denver  Post 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Fort  Lauderdale  News 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 

USED  IMPERIAL  PRODUCTS 
AND  SERVICES 

IMPERIAL 

METAL&CHEMICALCO. 

Chicago  Boeso  New  York  10007 

Philadelphia  10134 


BUILDINS-OF-THE-YEAR— A  building  constructed  for  the  Bay- 
town  (Tex.)  Sun  has  won  a  merit  award  in  the  1965  Stran-Steel 
Corp.  Building-of-the-Year  Awards  Program.  To  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  newspaper,  Bayport  Construction  Co.  erected  a 
structure  with  floor  area  of  20,000  square  feet.  Interior  of  the 
structure  is  pre-finished  masonite  and  sheetrock.  Ceilings  are  of 
acoustical  material  and  floor  covering  is  asbestos-vinyl  tile. 


from  Tampa  to  Cocoa,  also  pro¬ 
vided  an  opportunity  for  an  alli¬ 
ance  between  the  Tampa  Trih- 
anc  and  the  Gannett  Florida 
Newspapers  (called  Gannett- 
Tampa  Tribune  News  Service) 
to  trade  stories  about  each 
other’s  area. 

TODAY  met  its  normal  dead¬ 
lines  and  beat  its  normal  press 
start  by  lo  minute.s. 

Since  TODAY  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  sampling  period  and 
was  being  distributed  to  the 
58,829  homes  in  Brevard  County, 
it  provided  an  opportunity  for 
the  people  of  Brevard  to  see  how 
the  only  morning  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  county  could  per¬ 
form. 

Iaisos  Her  Home 

Tornado  destruction  stretched 
in  patches  from  Pinellas  Point 
Drive  in  St.  Petersburg,  across 
Tampa,  through  Lakeland  and 
on  to  (iocoa  Beach  on  Florida’s 
East  Coast. 

Edith  Nardi,  staff  writer  in 
the  Tampa  Tribune’s  Polk 
County  Bureau  at  Lakeland,  lost 
her  home  and  all  her  material 
possessions.  Her  poodle,  alone  in 
the  wrecked  house,  survived. 
Edith  worked  until  copy  cutoff 
time  for  first  edition. 

Earl  Wells  recently  left  the 
Tribune  for  a  public  relations 
job  with  the  Florida  phosphate 
industry.  He  was  the  former 
Polk  County  bureau  chief.  He 
pitched  in  and  assisted  the  short- 
manned  Polk  staff. 

Tribune  Staff  Photographer 
Dan  Fager  was  up  in  a  helicop¬ 
ter  over  the  most  severely  dam¬ 
aged  areas  before  rescue  vehicles 
had  reached  all  parts  of  the 
destruction  in  North  Tampa. 

Tom  Gaines,  fresh  from  the 
copy  desk  at  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  turned  in  two 


tornado  scene  interview  .stories. 
Jay  Thomas,  new  to  the  Tribune 
from  the  Akron  Beacon- Journal, 
was  initiated  to  some  of  the 
“Sunshine  State’s”  more  ad¬ 
verse  deather. 

• 

Canliain  on  World 
Speaking  Tour 

Los  Angeles 

Edwin  D.  Canham,  editor  in 
chief  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  finds  it  nothing  new  to 
travel  for  his  newspaper.  He  has 
done  it  for  40  years. 

But,  as  part  of  the  Monitor’s 
program  for  observing  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
Christian  Science,  he  has  em¬ 
barked  on  a  50,000  mile  speaking 
tour. 

Mr.  Canham  will  have  gone 
all  over  the  world  before  he  and 
his  wife,  Thelma  Hart  Canham, 
return  to  Boston. 

One  of  the  early  stops  was  at 
the  Shrine  Auditorium  here, 
w’here  10,700  persons  heard  him 
speak  on  “The  Spiritual  Revolu¬ 
tion.”  Otis  Chandler,  publisher 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  was 
host  at  a  luncheon  for  Mr.  Can¬ 
ham  and  11  Times  editors. 


UN  Corps  Eleols 

Geneva 

Jean-George  Danes  of  Vienna 
Radio  and  the  Herold  Corpora¬ 
tion,  publisher  of  German-lan¬ 
guage  newspapers  in  the  U.S., 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
As.sociation  of  Correspondents 
Accredited  to  the  United  Nations 
here.  Other  officers  are:  Laurant 
Mossu,  Figaro,  vicepresident; 
Alex  Desfontaines,  Time-Life, 
secretary;  and  Victor  Fried¬ 
mann,  Gazette  de  Lausanne, 
treasurer. 
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To  the  Ed-itoAA  oi  Today 
GanneXt  FZo^da  Co^j, 

30 S  ToKAzit  Avenue 
Cocoa,  Florida 

Gentiejyfe.n : 

I  thought  that  I  MouZd  take  the  tct^z  to  let  you  knav  ichat  1 
think  o(i  youA  neiCApapeA  TOVAy  Flo^da'i  Space  Age  Mei04pape4. 

I  believe  I  can  -ipeak  loith  authority  Lvhen  I  4>tate  that  youA 
new^papeA  the  ‘^ine^t  publication  that  I  have  4een  in  r.nny, 
many  yeau,  and  I  ■Apeak  loith  authority  ^Aom  the  iact  that 
^OA  eight  yeoAA  pAioA  to  my  coning  to  BAevoAd  County,  I  wa6 
adveAtiAing  diAectoA  and  odveAtiAing  mcuiageA  Adam  Hat  Com¬ 
pany  in  fJeio  yoAk  City,  I  have  been  in  BAevoAd  nav  ^oa  nine 
yeoAA  and  have  been  AeoAcJiing  and  looking  {^oAooAd  to  the  day 
Mhen  a  publication  Audi  oa  youAA  icoutd  come  upon  the  honizon, 
'Jieil,  you  have  annived,  and  I  have  attemfjted  duAing  AeveAol 
Meehi  oo  peAuAing  youA  nexoApapeA  to  ^ind  an  occasion  to  pull 
it  ayjoAt  and  I  can't.  The  moAt  impoAtant  ingAedient  tiiat  I 
^ind  iA  the  optimiAtic  vieivpoint  that  you  take  oi  BAevoAd  County 
and  iuAtheAmoAe  oi  Aeiling  BAevoAd  County  to  the  people. 

In  nine  yeoAA  in  BAevoAd  I  have  handled  oveA  $7S ,000 ,000  in 
land  tAonAactionA ,  I  ieel  that  I  oaie  BAevoAd  Aomethlng  not 
that  BAevoAd  otoeA  me  anything,  and  ii  1  at  any  tiy<e  in  the 
iutuAe  can  be  oi  AeAvice  to  you  oa  ijoua  neioApapeA,  do  not  • 
heAitate  in  letting  rue  knaii, 

I  am  cancelling  out  A eveAol  otheA  nexoApapeA  AubAcAiptionA  and 
ii  you  fMill  "buckAlZp"  a  AequeAt  daon  thAough  to  youA  buAineAA 
manageA  I  iviAh  to  have  deliveAy  AeAvice  not  only  to  my  main 
oiiice  in  Satellite  Beach,  but  to  my  home  at  49 S  Bimini  Lane, 
lioAbouA  lAleA,  Indian  HoAbouA  Beach,  FuAtheAmoAe,  I  have  in- 
AtAucted  eveAj  oOice  uithin  my  oAganization  to  Atant  adveA¬ 
tiAing  until  iuAtheA  notice  Aolely  in  youA  neioApapeA, 


Again  let  me  compliment  you  on  youA  ioAmat,  It  iA  meant  not 
only  ioA  buAineAA  men  but  to  the  aveAage  AeadeA  at  hom,  I 
thoAoughly  endoAie  it. 


Advertisement 


J-Educators  Anxious 
To  Gear  for  Changes 

Austin,  Texas  words,  that  “a  good  journalism 


“Pendulum  swings  like  a 
pendulum  do  .  . 

So  go  the  lyrics  to  a  popular 
song  of  the  day,  and  apparently 
so  go  the  requirements  of  teach¬ 
ing  faculties  at  established 
university  schools  of  journalism. 

That  is  the  opinion  of  a  group 
of  journalism  educators  who  met 
recently  at  the  University  of 
Texas  for  a  three-day  confer¬ 
ence  designed  to  examine  in 
depth  two  basic  points: 

•  The  changing  nature  of 
education  and  journalism’s  place 
in  this  change. 

•  The  changing  nature  of 
mass  media  and  how  to  gear 
journalism  education  for  this 
change. 

The  conferees  are  members  of 
the  Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism’s  long-range  plan¬ 
ning  committee,  appointed  by 
Dr.  DeWitt  C.  Reddick,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  UT  School  of  Com¬ 
munication  and  1966  president  of 
AEJ.  Most  of  the  16  committee 
members  are  directors  or  deans 
of  schools  of  journalism. 

Their  findings? 

Dr.  Reddick  “draws  together’’ 
some  of  the  highlights: 

Schools  of  journalism  a  few 
decades  ago  traditionally  ob¬ 
tained  persons  with  highly  re¬ 
spected  professional  back¬ 
grounds  to  teach  journalism 
courses,  in  many  cases  ignoring 
instructors  with  advanced  aca¬ 
demic  degrees. 

Then  the  trend  was  reversed, 
and  the  scholar  became  the  foun¬ 
dation  around  which  a  journal¬ 
ism  school’s  academic  program 
was  built. 

Direction  for  ReM“arch 

In  order  to  cope  with  future 
needs,  the  journalism  educators’ 
consensus  is,  in  Dr.  Reddick’s 
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The  only  single-rate,  whole-state 
market  in  the  U.S.A.  is  economical 
for  national  advertisers— 

ALL  RATES  LOCAL. 

For  information,  contact: 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 
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faculty  would  have  a  good  stimu¬ 
lating  mixture  of  those  with 
scholarly  achievements  and  those 
with  professional  experience.’’ 

Direction  for  Research 

The  journalism  educators  also 
concluded  that  research  origin¬ 
ating  and  emerging  in  schools 
of  journalism  should  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  relationships  of 
the  media  and  the  society  they 
serve.  Too  much  preliminary  re¬ 
search  is  “rather  far  removed” 
from  the  practical  problems  of 
the  news  media,  and  research 
needs  to  be  directed  at  re-exam¬ 
ining  the  “traditionally  accepted 
lore”  of  journalism — the  basic 
questions  of  what  interests 
readers,  what  is  news. 

Dr.  Reddick  said  it  is  the  edu¬ 
cators’  impression  that  journal¬ 
ism  education,  like  the  journal¬ 
ism  media,  “must  continue  to  be 
aware  of  and  adjust  to  rapid 
change.”  In  short,  journalism 
education  should  be  at  least  a 
step  ahead  of  the  changes  which 
are  taking  place. 

This  calls  for  greater  flexibil¬ 
ity  in  curriculum  and  a  more 
fluid  content  for  courses,  he 
points  out. 

Generally,  the  educators  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  liberal  arts  con¬ 
tent  in  journalism  education 
(and  this  constitutes  about  75 
percent  of  the  degree  programs) 
needs  to  be  viewed  critically 
rather  than  accepted  blindly 
from  what  liberal  arts  colleges 
offer. 

“There  was  the  feeling,”  Dr. 
Reddick  said,  “that  many  stu¬ 
dents  are  not  liberally  educated 
by  the  liberal  arts  courses  they 
choose  to  take.” 

Established  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  also  have  an  obligation 
to  help  strengthen  journalism 
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ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO — April  5,  1866 — the  Danville  (III.) 
Commercial  brought  its  readers  the  news  of  the  day  in  a  four- 
page  edition.  A  century  later  the  Commercial-News,  a  Gannett 
newspaper,  printed  its  biggest  edition  ever — a  208-page  Centennial. 
Editorial  page  editor  Robert  Wright  began  work  on  the  research 
and  writings  for  the  edition  more  than  a  year  ago.  Harold  Judy, 
director  of  employe  relations  and  promotions,  coordinated  the 
work  of  all  departments. 


education  in  some  of  the  smaller 
schools,  with  particular  atten¬ 
tion  being  given  to  journalism 
courses  in  junior  or  two-year 
colleges. 

“This  is  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  established  senior 
colleges  and  universities  are 
going  to  have  a  difficult  time 
taking  care  of  all  students  who 
will  wish  to  enroll  in  journalism 
areas,”  Dr.  Reddick  explained. 

The  journalism  educators  did 
not  devote  all  their  attention  to 
the  college  student.  However, 
Dr,  Reddick  said,  “I  think  we 
are  convinced  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Education  in  Journal¬ 
ism  must  continue  and  must  in¬ 
crease  its  cooperative  discus¬ 
sions  with  professional  groups.” 

He  said  “particular  attention” 
must  be  given  to  educational 
programs  for  men  and  women 
who  have  been  at  work  for  a 
time  in  the  professional  fields. 
This  could  be  in  the  form  of 
returning  to  a  college  campus 
for  one  to  two  years  of  study  or 
providing  conferences  and  semi¬ 
nars  on  a  much  grander  scale 
than  currently  is  being  done. 

The  AEJ  committee  members 
who  are  journalism  school  deans 
or  directors,  other  than  Dr.  Red¬ 
dick,  are:  Dr.  Edward  W.  Bar¬ 
rett,  Dr.  I.  William  Cole,  North¬ 
western;  Dr.  Wayne  A.  Daniel¬ 
son,  North  Carolina;  Dr.  Earl 
English,  Missouri;  Dr.  Robert 
L.  Jones,  Minnesota;  Dr.  Leslie 
G.  Moeller,  Iowa;  Dr.  Ralph  O. 


Nafziger,  Wisconsin;  Dr.  Theo¬ 
dore  Peterson,  Illinois;  Dr.  Mer¬ 
rill  Samuelson,  Washington;  Dr. 
John  E.  Stempel,  Indiana;  Dr. 
Frederick  Siebert,  Michigan 
State;  Dr.  Clifford  F.  Wiegle, 
Stanford,  and  Dr.  Rae  0. 
Weimer,  Florida. 

Other  committee  members  are 
Dr.  Harold  Nelson  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  president¬ 
elect  of  the  Association  for  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Journalism,  and  Dr. 
William  Porter  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  president  of  AEJ 
in  1964. 

• 

4  Bliss  Scholarships 
To  Be  Awarded  Yearly 

Janesville,  Wis. 

Four  scholarships  are  to  be 
granted  annually  in  memory  of 
H.  H.  Bliss,  publisher  of  the 
Janestville  Gazette  until  his  death 
in  1937. 

Letters  were  mailed  last  week 
to  high  school  principals  in  25 
Southern  Wisconsin  communities 
announcing  the  awards  which 
honor  the  father  of  Robert  and 
Sidney  Bliss,  present  co-pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Gazette. 

Scholarships  will  be  awarded 
principally  to  students  whose 
careers  are  to  be  in  the  field  of 
communications  and  allied  arts. 
The  awards  are  valued  at  $250 
each  and  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
tuition  and  fees  charged  the 
student  by  the  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  of  his  choice. 
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Connecticut’s  1st  Newspaper 
for  total  linage. 

Up,  up,  up  goes  the  New  Haven  Register’s  lead 
in  daily-Sunday  linage.  And  now  the  Register  leads 
the  state  in  the  Sunday  field,  too ! 

Call  our  representative  for  a  date  to  see  our  new 
sound-color  film  on  the  New  Haven  market.  It 
gives  the  facts  about  our  new  one-rate  plan  that 
lets  you  BUY  LOCAL  ...  as  you  SELL  LOCAL ! 

llatien 

Netolfatim  Journal-Courier 


I 


National  Representatives: 

Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


Best  thiug 

that  ever  happened  to 
an  advertising  program 

A  creative  reader — ivho 
never  stops  toohing  for 
good  ideas^  prodtuds 
or  services.  Me  tives 


to  gnnv.  And  no 
one  is  more  re-  \ 

sponsive  to  adver¬ 
tising.  Everywhere 
the  men  who  heep 
getting  ahead  in  busing 
read  The  Wall  Street  t/ol 


Lower  Decries  Poor 
War  and  Space  News 


CUnrELAND 
Elmer  VV.  Lower,  president  of 
ABC  News,  criticized  as  inade¬ 
quate  the  news  reporting  of 
both  the  Vietnam  War  and  U.  S. 
space  missions  in  an  address 
here  April  12  before  the 
Cleveland  Press  Club. 

The  ABC  News  chief  quoted 
one  of  his  producers  as  “having 
never  dealt  with  a  public  in¬ 
formation  office  as  powerful,  as 
uncooperative  and  as  inef¬ 
ficient  as  the  NASA  PIO.” 

With  regard  to  coverage  of 
the  Vietnam  War,  Lower 
charged  that  too  many  news¬ 
men  were  being  “spoon  fed” 


information  in  Saigon  and  not 
getting  out  into  the  field  to 
cover  the  war.  He  cited  ABC 
News’  Ray  Moloney  who  said 
only  50  of  the  350  accredited 
correspondents  in  Saigon  make 
regular  trips  on  militarj'  op¬ 
erations  and  these  50  represent 
mainly  the  two  wire  seiwices, 
the  three  networks  and  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers. 

“Many  reporters  have  griped 
not  only  about  their  colleagues 
but  about  the  editors  back  home. 
They  say  there  is  too  much  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  sensational  battle, 
and  not  enough  on  the  so- 


called  dull  but  important  stories 
like  the  rice  harvest  or  the 
rampant  inflation  or  the  latest 
machinations  in  Vietnamese 
politics,”  Lower  said. 

With  legard  to  coverage  of 
U.  S.  space  projects.  Lower 
decried  the  waste  of  time  spent 
battling  the  information  staff 
at  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  Lower 
ticked  off  several  instances: 

Last  fall  at  the  request  of 
ABC  News’  Science  Editor 
Jules  Bergman,  NASA  agreed 
to  a  joint  tv  interview  between 
two  U.  S.  astronauts  and  two 
Soviet  Cosmonauts.  At  the  last 
moment  NASA  decided  against 
the  televised  interview,  “leaving 
Jules  Bergman  with  the  em¬ 
barrassing  chore  of  explaining 
the  censorship  problems  of  an 
open  society  to  the  Russians.” 

In  another  instance  Lower 


charged  that  NASA  flatly  re¬ 
pudiated  an  agreement  with  the 
tv  networks  by  withholding,  for 
18  hours,  the  audio  tapes  of 
communications  with  the  as¬ 
tronauts  during  the  recent 
Gemini  8  mission  when  the 
capsule  was  spinning  out  of  con¬ 
trol. 

This  act  by  NASA  contrib¬ 
uted  to  public  confusion.  Lower 
said.  “MTiy  then,  even  after 
they  w'ere  safe  aboard  ship,  did 
the  space  agency  refuse  to  re¬ 
lease  the  tapes?”  he  asked. 

For  future  Apollo  missions, 
Low’er  said  NASA  is  building 
an  elaborate  visitors  center  at 
Cape  Kennedy.  Yet  NASA  has 
refused  to  allow  the  netw'orks 
to  construct  their  own  broadcast 
facilities  at  this  visitors  center 
relegating  the  medium  instead 
to  a  trailer  camp  press  site 
which  reporters  refer  to  as  a 
“mound  of  dirt.” 

• 

Salaiit  Again  Heads 
CBS  News  Operation 

Richard  S.  Salant  has  been 
appointed  president  of  CBS 
New’s,  it  w'as  announced  by  John 
A.  Schneider,  CBS  Group  vice- 
president-Broadcasting. 

Mr.  Salant  has  been  acting 
president  of  CBS  News  since 
Feb.  16  when  Fred  W.  Friendly 
resigned. 

Mr.  Salant,  w'ho  is  a  lawyer, 
w'as  President  of  CBS  News 
from  1961  to  1964,  when  because 
of  increased  work  load  at  the 
corporate  level  he  was  appointed 
Special  Assistant  to  Dr.  Frank 
Stanton,  CBS  President. 

During  Mr.  Salant’s  previous 
tenure  as  president  of  CBS 
News,  he  was  responsible  for  a 
number  of  decisions  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  broadcast  journalism, 
including  the  first  Monday 
through  Friday,  half-hour  eve¬ 
ning  television  news  broadcasts, 
daytime  television’s  first  half- 
hour  news  broadcast  series,  and 
the  creation  of  the  CBS  News 
Election  Unit,  the  first  year- 
round  political  reporting  organi¬ 
zation  in  journalism. 

• 

Working  for  Eagles 

Philadelphia 

Jim  Heffernan  has  resigned 
from  the  sports  department  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  to  join 
Jerry  Wolman’s  Philadelphia 
Eagles  pro  football  staff  as  pub¬ 
lications  director. 

Blue  Book  Tribute 

Missouri  has  dedicated  its 
1965-66  Blue  Book,  the  state’s 
official  manual,  to  Missouri 
newspapermen  and  women  as  a 
tribute  to  the  centennial  of  the 
Missouri  Press  Association. 

UBLISHER  for  April  23,  1966 


Id  rather  sw[tch...than  fight! 


FILM  PROCESSORS  MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE 


More  and  more  camera  men  are  switching  to  clean,  fast  LogEflo®  film 
processing  —  and  are  no  longer  fighting  the  headaches  of  hand  develop¬ 
ing  and  drying.  At  the  same  time,  they  know  they  can  count  on  consistent 
high  quality,  film  after  film  after  film.  ■  The  man  in  the  office,  too,  knows 
that  even  when  business  is  slow  each  film  is  costing  him  less  because  of 
reduced  processing  time,  lower  chemical  costs  and  smoother  work  flow. 
■  Would  you,  too,  rather  switch  than  fight?  Then,  switch  to  LogEflo  —  the 
most  widely  used  processor  for  quality  halftones.  Write  us  now  for  tech¬ 
nical  brochure  SE-20C  —or,  better  yet,  call  your  local  LogEflo  dealer  today. 
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A  chauffeured  limou¬ 
sine  will  pick  you  u 
anywhere  in  tl 
New  York  Meti 
politan  area  . 
hotel,  airpo 
railroad  stati 
dockside,  h 


Take  only  five 
minutes  or  less  to 
effect  a  complete 
color  change.  While 
you  are  waiting, 
observe  the 
frame  and 
bedplate  design; 
drive  simplicity; 
enclosed,  force- 


Step  below 
for  a  moment 


and  we'll  make  a  web  splice  at  any 
speed  . . .  automatically  or  semi- 
automatically.  With  the  Hoe 
positive-drive  tension  belt 
and  electro-magnetic 
core  brake,  pasters  can 
be  made  down  to  minimum 
roll  diameter.  Experience  in 
the  held  has  established  a 
record  of  successful  pasters  ■ 
second  to  none. 

If  you  have  the  time, 
we'll  prove  it  on  the  spot. 


Meanwhile,  back  upstairs  the  folder  is  whirring  away,  ^ 

^  j  delivering  a  neat,  uniformly  folded  product— T/ze 

//oe  Co/ormo/ic  C/iro«/c7e— our  own  little  newspaper, 

J designed  specifically  to  demonstrate  the 

quality  of  Colormatic  printing  ..  .  ^ 

straight  matter,  half-tones, 

reverses,  large 

The  Hoe  3:2  folder  does  the 

■  ^  hne  job  on  any  size  product. 

Changeover  from 

ft  can  be  made 

■  moves.  The 

B  drive— the 

LI  proven 

il  device— assures 

4  the  maximum  collected 

product  all  speeds. 


This  invitation  is  open  to  all  newspapermen. 
And,  remember,  you  don’t  have  to  be  a 
big  operator  to  benefit  from  the  profitable 
advantages  of  the  Hoe  Colormatic.  It’s  a 
flexible  press,  adaptable  to  any  size  circulation 
requirement.  Publishers  with  as  little 
as  30,000  circulation  print  with 
Colormatic  presses  of  as  few  as  two  \ 
units  . . .  and  make  money  doing  \ 
it.  You  can  do  the  same.  \ 


The  car’s 
waiting. 
Give  us  a  call. 
212  CYpress  2-2400. 
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El  Diario 
Moves  into 


New  Plant 


U.S.  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  (D.-N.Y.)  dedicated  the  El 
Diario-La  Prensa  Building,  a 
modem  newspaper  plant,  April 
12. 


At  the  same  time,  El  Diario- 
La  Prensa  launched  its  national 
editions,  directed  at  Spanish 
speaking  readers  throughout  the 
U.S.  and  in  Puerto  Rico.  The 
paper  claims  the  largest  circula¬ 
tion  of  any  Spanish-language 
daily  newspaper  in  the  U.S. 

0.  Roy  Chalk  is  El  Diario 
president  and  publisher.  The 
new,  eight-story  building  is  at 
181  Hudson  Street  in  lower 
Manhattan. 


THREE  EXECUTIVES  of  the  Sioux  Cify  (Iowa)  Journal  were  pre¬ 
sented  plaques  for  the  weekly  Teen-High  Lites  page,  published 
Saturdays,  and  its  contribution  to  education.  The  awards  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  Miss  Dorothy  Gesaman,  at  left,  president  of  the  Sioux 
City  Education  Association.  Accepting  were:  left  to  right — Ken 
Sanders,  managing  editor;  W.  E.  Sotherland,  general  manager,  and 
Erwin  Sias,  editor. 


The  paper  has  new  Goss 
presses  and  other  modem  print¬ 
ing  equipment  that  enable  it  to 
triple  the  number  of  pages  in  its 
daily  paper,  and  to  offer  spot 
color  to  advertisers. 

The  new  building  also  con¬ 
tains  a  100-seat  auditorium.  El 
Diario  is  active  in  the  civic  life 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  auditorium  will 
be  available  for  use  by  various 
groups. 


The  history  of  El  Diario-La 
Prensa  goes  back  more  than  a 
half  century.  La  Prensa  was 
founded  in  1913,  El  Diario  in 
1948.  Trans  Caribbean  Airways 
bought  El  Diario  in  1962,  and 
La  Prensa  six  months  after¬ 
wards.  The  two  papers  were 
merged  in  1963. 

El  Diario-La  Prensa  publishes 
five  weekday  editions  and  one 
weekend  edition.  It  has  a  current 
ABC  circulation  in  excess  of 
80,000. 

“This  2.5  million  dollar  invest¬ 
ment,”  Mr.  Chalk  said,  “is  an 


Brown  Act  Author  Dies 


Duluth  Papers, 
TV  Station  Plan 


Expansion  Moves 


indication  of  our  confidence  in 
the  growing  Spanish-speaking 
market  in  bi-lingual  New  York 
City.  While  other  newspapers 
around  the  U.S.  retrench,  close 
down  or  merge,  El  Diario  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  in  both  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising.” 


Modesto,  Calif. 

Justice  Ralph  M.  Brown, 
57,  who  as  a  state  legislator 
authored  California’s  Brown  Act 
banning  secret  governmental 
meetings,  died  April  9  of  a  heart 
attack. 


Duluth,  Minn. 

An  expansion  move  by  WGN 
Continental  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  and  Northwest  Publica¬ 
tions,  publisher  of  the  Duluth 
Herald  and  News  Tribune,  will 
result  in  immediate  new  con¬ 
struction  by  the  two  companies. 

Eugene  McGuckin  Jr.,  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  of  the  Ridder 
newspapers  here,  said  a  one- 
story  structure  will  be  erected 
adjacent  to  the  present  plant  and 
will  be  used  for  newsprint  stor¬ 
age  until  the  plans  are  ready 
to  expand  their  complete  facili¬ 
ties.  Acquisition  of  a  93  by  140- 
foot  tract  of  land  cost  $25,000, 
Mr.  McGuckin  said. 

WGN  Continental  plans  con¬ 
struction  of  a  radio-tv  facility 
for  KDAL,  Inc.,  on  a  site  border¬ 
ing  a  mall  development. 

The  new  newspaper  building 
and  the  present  quarters  also 
will  be  part  of  the  mall.  KDAL 
and  Northwest  Publications  are 
spending  a  total  of  $150,000  for 
the  Gateway  Urban  Renewal 
Area  properties  in  downtown 
Duluth. 


ALL  TYPES  OF 
JOB  PRINTING 


90  YEARS  SERVICE 
TO  THE  COMMUNITY 


Bill  Beck,  Publisher  of 
Spirit  Lake  Beacon. 

Spirit  Lake,  Iowa  reports: 


'We  Couldn't  Get 
Along  Without 
Our  Pakorol-G” 


Bill  Beck’s  purchase  of  a  Pakorol-G  was  made  on  the  basis 
of  hard  economic  fact:  His  four  presses  must  produce 
three  weeklies  and  two  tabloids  plus  a  steady  flow  of  com¬ 
mercial  work.  His  camera  department  needed  a  Pakorol-G 
to  keep  up. 

In  approximately  6'/2  minutes,  the  Pakorol-G  produces 
a  finished  dry  film.  “It  gives  us  excellent  quality  and 
eliminates  a  lot  of  opaquing,”  says  Beck.  “I  don’t  know 
how  we  would  ever  get  all  the  papers  out  in  one  day 
without  it.’’ 

Speed,  quality  and  chemical  savings  are  the  big  advantages  of 
Pakorol  processing.  Get  full  details  today  from  your  Pako  distributor  or 
write  to  Pako  Corporation. 
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Everybody  in  the  newspaper  business  knows 
Merriman  Smith.  The  dean  of  White  House 
newsmen  has  reported  the  activities  of  five 
Presidents  during  his  25  years  covering  the 
news  in  Washington.  He  has  won  the  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize,  as  well  as  other  national  awards 
for  distinguished  service  in  journalism. 


If  the“face”of  UPI  is  its  top  national 
byliners  like  Merriman  Smith,  then  the 
‘heart”  of  the  organization  is  the  hundreds 
of  highly  competent  bureau  correspond¬ 
ents  like  Barbara  Frye.  Men  and  women 
like  Barbara  are  less  celebrated, 


J 


are  more  respected  in  that  state.  She  is 
manager  of  UPl’s  Tallahassee  bureau,  and 


is  a  veteran  of  22  years  of  news  reporting. 
She  has  covered  1 1  regular  sessions  of  the 


•  •  legislature  and  16  extraordinary  sessions. 

out  they  are  equally  important  in 


their  respective  states  and  they  are 
just  as  dedicated.  We  stake  our  reputation 


on  their  ability  every  day;  and  we 
believe  this  is  the  biggest  reason  you  get 


UPl 


such  good  news  coverage  from  UPI. 


Miss  Dorothy  Johnson: 
Professor  With  Byline 


By  Warren  J.  Brier 

Missoula,  Mont. 

To  readers  of  the  local  daily, 
she  is  a  delightful  curmudgeon 
who  writes  letters  to  the  editor 
about  hordes  of  hobgoblins  and 
gfopher  revolving  funds. 

To  devotees  of  western  fic¬ 
tion,  she  is  the  author  of  fast- 
pac^  stories  such  as  “The 
Hanging  Tree”  and  “The  Man 
Who  Shot  Liberty  Valance,” 
both  of  which  became  movies. 

To  youngsters,  she  is  the 
chronicler  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Troy — of  leathery  lawmen  in 
pioneer  days. 

But  to  students  at  the  Mon¬ 
tana  State  University  School  of 
Journalism,  Dorothy  Johnson  is 
a  peppy  assistant  professor 
whose  lectures  have  the  ring  of 
an  expert — of  a  writer  who  is 
selling. 

Ex-Stenographer 

The  stereotyped  image  of  Miss 
Johnson  is  enjoyably  shattered 
by  a  visit  to  her  office.  She  is  a 
small  woman  with  an  ebullient, 
outspoken  manner  but  hardly 


the  type  you  would  expect  to 
capture  the  drama  of  the  good 
guy  meeting  the  bad  guy  at 
noon  on  Last  Chance  Gulch. 

Miss  Johnson  is  a  former 
stenographer  who  decided  to  do 
her  own  writing.  That  was  more 
than  20  years  ago  and  her  books 
today  are  clicking  out  of  the 
typewriter  faster  than  ever.  One 
for  young  readers  —  “Famous 
Lawmen  of  the  Old  West” — was 
published  in  1963.  Two  others — 
“Greece:  Wonderland  of  the 
Past  and  Present”  and  “Fare¬ 
well  to  Troy” — appeared  in 
1964.  Another,  titled  “Some 
Went  West,”  will  tell  how  pio¬ 
neer  women  lived  in  contrast  to 
women  of  today. 

Favorite  Subject 

About  one  of  her  favorite  sub¬ 
jects  —  westerns  —  she  says: 
“Writers  of  westerns  do  more 
serious  research  than  their  de¬ 
tractors  give  them  credit  for  or 
their  admiring  readers  suspect. 
This  research  may  not  be  used, 
but  it  is  never  wasted.  It  helps 


in  tenty *  the  t  is  small,  but . . . 

in  Teletype 

it’s  always  a  cap... 


because  Teletype  is  a  registered  trade¬ 
mark  identifying  Teletype  Corporation 
products— and  used  correctly  only  as  an 
adjective,  as  in:  “Send  iton  the  Teletype 
machine.”  Never  just,  “Teletype  it." 
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the  writer  build  a  world  he 
[  never  knew,  in  which  he  must 
’  live  when  he  writes  about  it. 

“Western  writers  escape  from 
here  and  now  to  more  dangerous 
times  and  places,  to  mingle  with 
more  desperate  people.  Then  it’s 
good  to  escape  back  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  its  familiar  problems 
and  threats.” 

In  both  “The  Hanging  Tree” 
and  “Liberty  Valance,”  Miss 
Johnson  says  she  took  a  trite 
situation  and  changed  one  ele¬ 
ment: 

“In  the  Liberty  Valance  story, 
for  instance,  I  took  the  familiar 
scene  where  the  hero  meets  the 
villain  in  a  gunfight  and  I 
changed  it  so  the  good  man  was 
neither  brave  nor  a  good  shot. 

“Another  typical  situation — I 
saw  this  in  two  movies — involves 
men  lost  and  thirsty  in  the  des¬ 
ert.  In  The  Hanging  Tree,  there 
was  a  woman  lost  and  thirsty  in 
the  desert — and  in  the  movie 
they  took  out  the  desert. 

“What  television  has  done  to 
some  of  my  stories  is  even  more 
remarkable.  My  house  is  built 
on  a  lot  paid  for  by  ‘Wagon 
Train.’  ” 

She  contends  an  author  should 
write  about  persons  he  admires: 

“That’s  probably  a  peculiar 
idea  these  days.  But  I  must  re¬ 
spect  the  characters  I  invent.  I 
won’t  associate  with  anyone  I 
can’t  stand.  If  there  isn’t  some¬ 
thing  about  them  I  respect,  I 
won’t  have  them  in  my  mind.” 

Three  years  ago,  Miss  John¬ 
son  turned  to  books  for  juveniles 
because,  as  she  put  it:  “The 
magazine  market  for  fiction  was 
shot  to  pieces.” 

Magazine  Piereji 

She  continues  to  sell  magazine 
articles  and  contribute  at  least 
once  a  year  to  scholarly  journals 
while  teaching  her  writing,  edit¬ 
ing  and  research  techniques  in 
the  classroom.  She  sometimes 
sends  her  students  to  musty  files 
in  the  University  Library  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  content  and  method 
of  magazine  articles  in  the  mid- 
1800s. 

In  demand  as  a  public  speaker. 
Miss  Johnson  tells  how  the 
lights  suddenly  snapped  out 
when  she  was  addressing  in¬ 
mates  at  the  Montana  State 
Prison. 

“I  think  they  expected  me  to 
scream,”  she  says.  “So  I  did.” 

Being  surrounded  by  convicts 
in  the  dark  is  just  one  of  Miss 
Johnson’s  lively  experiences  in 
Montana.  She  once  sat  in  a 
Crow  Indian  tepee  all  night  and 
joined  in  the  religious  peyote¬ 
eating  ceremony.  With  her 
hosts,  she  waited  until  a  beam 
of  sunlight  entered  a  small  hole 
in  the  tepee,  ending  the  ritual. 

“I  was  a  little  afraid  to  attend 
it,”  she  says.  “I  was  a  stranger. 
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BE  SURE  TO  SEE  THIS 
DEMONSTRATION  OF 
“UP  TIME”  TYPESEniNG! 


Visiting:  Intertype’s  traveling  "Tape  to  Type”  exhibit  is  a  rewarding  experience. 
You  can  observe  at  first  hand  the  operation  of  Intertype  tape  perforators, 
computers,  Intertypesetters  and  Monarchs  as  components  of  an  integrated  system. 
See  how  you  can  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  your  typesetting  operation 
with  an  Intertype  "one  contract,  one  responsibility”  installation. 
This  exhibit  will  be  in  New  York  City  April  18  through  May  5.  For  details 
write  Intertype  Company,  800  Second  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017. 


'A  Division  of  Harris-Intertype  Corporation 
360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  T 


Set  in  Fotoaetter  Century  Eixpanded,  Gothic  tl3  and  Future 


8  Kentucky 
Papers  Plan 
Single  Plant 


Miss  Johnson 

(Continued  from  page  54) 


gards  Professor  Johnson  with 
considerable  respect. 

“She’s  a  real  pro,”  says  the 
dean.  “She  writes  almost  eveiy 
day,  no  matter  what.  Even  her 
first  drafts  are  smooth,  simple, 
direct  and  stylish.  She  doesn’t 
believe  in  gimmicks  or  pyrotech¬ 
nics.  She’s  just  one  sweet  writer 
— and  the  students  quickly  dis¬ 
cover  that  she’s  a  splendid 
teacher,  too.” 

I.rllrrs  to  the  Editor 

That  Miss  Johnson  enjoys 
writing  for  reasons  other  than 
royalty  checks  is  indicated  by 
her  numerous — sometimes  angry 
— letters  to  the  editors  of  the 
Daily  Missoulian  and  to  the 
Montarna  Kaimin,  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  often  peppery  student 
daily. 

She  once  complained  about  an 
unexplained  county  budget  item 
of  $1,200  for  a  “gopher  revolv¬ 
ing  fund.” 

“I  asked  if  the  gophers  had 
made  a  reasonable  attempt  to 
provide  their  own  recreation,” 
she  says.  “And  I  suggested  we 
might  be  able  to  do  an  even 
better  job  if  they  received  a 
federal  grant.” 

The  fund  turned  out  to  be  for 


gopher  poison,  which  the  county 
sold  to  farmers. 

Another  letter  questioned  how 
spelling  was  taught  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  after  she  had  seen 
a  paper  returned  to  a  grade- 
school  student  with  several  mis¬ 
spelled  words  left  uncorrected. 

“The  teacher  even  misspelled 
a  word  she  wrote  on  the  paper,” 
says  Miss  Johnson.  “Most  of  the 
city’s  teachers  must  still  be  mad 
at  me.” 

Says  Miss  Johnson:  “If  news¬ 
papers  didn’t  publish  letters  to 
the  editor,  I’d  be  a  terribly 
frustrated  citizen.” 

As  editor  of  press  association’s 
publication,  Montana  Fourth 
Estate,  Miss  Johnson  frequently 
writes  brief  editorials.  Some 
samples: 

*  *  * 

KEASSl’RING  ^OTE  ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Every  time  I  get  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Mr.  Dorothy  Johnson, 
I  am  comforted  by  the  thought 
that  there  must  be  precious 
little  employment  among  typists 
with  brains  enough  to  figure  out 
when  it’s  time  for  a  coffee 
bieak. 

NOTE  ON  DEBRIEFING 

This  “de-briefing”  that  goes 
on  when  an  astronaut  gets  back 
— it’s  a  funny  word,  isn’t  it? 
Sounds  as  if  a  bunch  of  top 


officials  sat  down  with  the  fellow 
and  unlearned  him  of  everything 
they  had  learned  him  before  he 
went  into  orbit. 

PARADISE  UNVEIITiD 

A  headline  on  the  women’s 
page  of  the  Missoulian  says, 
“Parties  Prevail  in  Paradise.” 
That’s  what  we  always  hoped  it 
would  be  like.  But  how  do  they 
know? 

STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

If  I  never  again  see  anyw’here 
that  thing  about  “Y^es,  Virginia, 
there  is  a  Santa  Claus,”  that’ll 
be  fine  and  dandy  by  me. 

*  *  * 

Fortunately  for  all  of  today’s 
Virginias,  there  is  a  Dorothy 
Johnson.  Author,  educator,  edi¬ 
tor — she  truly  is  a  professor 
with  a  byline.  Her  students,  now 
scattered  around  the  world,  have 
benefited  immeasurably  from  a 
teacher  who  not  only  told  them 
how  to  write  but  also  showed 
them. 

• 

Students  in  a  Tie 
In  Writing:  Contest 

San  Francisco 

Kit  M.  Murphy,  Indiana  U. 
coed,  and  Sammy  Lynn  Lowery, 
Louisiana  State  University, 
shared  first  place  honors  in  the 
general  news  writing  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation  journalism 
awards  program. 

The  tie  gave  each  a  $400 
scholarship  and  matching  grants 
for  their  respective  schools,  an¬ 
nounced  Randolph  A.  Hearst, 
foundation  trustee.  Both  award 
winners  wrote  of  today’s  Negro 
problems. 

Charles  Bullard  of  Iowa  State 
was  runnerup.  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  each  placed  two  cash 
winners  in  the  intercollegiate 
w'riting  event. 

Indiana  U.  continues  first  in 
the  AASDJ  contentions  with 
Kansas  State  second,  Nebraska 
third  and  Ohio  State  fourth. 


Frankfort,  Ky. 

Eight  Kentucky  weekly  news-  | 
papers  have  formed  a  corpora¬ 
tion  to  operate  a  jointly  owned 
printing  plant. 

William  Matthews,  publisher 
of  the  Shelby  Sentinel  at  Shel- 
byville,  is  temporary  chairman 
of  Greater  Kentucky  News-  f 

papers  Inc.,  which  filed  incorpo¬ 
ration  paper  with  the  state. 

Newspapers  holding  stock  in 
the  corporation  are  roughly  lo¬ 
cated  within  60  miles  of  each 
other.  They  are:  the  Jefferson 
Reporter,  suburban  Louisville; 
the  Louisville  Defender,  Louis¬ 
ville;  the  Lebanon  Enterprise, 
Lebanon;  the  Anderson  News, 
Lawrenceburg ;  the  Oldham  Era, 
LaGrange;  the  News-Democrat, 
Carrollton;  the  Springfield  Sun, 
Springfield,  and  the  Shelby  Sen¬ 
tinel,  Shelbyville. 

40,000  Circulation 

The  combined  circulation  of 
the  eight  newspapers  is  about 
40,000, 

Matthews  said  the  corporation 
plans  a  central  printing  location  ♦ 
at  Shelbyville  and  is  purchasing 
equipment  and  supplies  in¬ 
cluding  a  web  offset  press.  Ma¬ 
terial  will  be  prepared  by  the 
papers  at  home,  then  be  taken 
to  Shelbyville  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  and  printed. 

Offset  printing,  a  photograph¬ 
ic  reproduction  process,  is  being 
used  by  several  of  the  eight 
publications. 

Matthews  said  Greater  Ken¬ 
tucky  Newspapers  Inc.  will  own 
the  first  central  printing  plant 
of  its  kind  in  Kentucky.  He  said 
he  hopes  it  will  be  in  operation  ^ 
in  July. 

• 

27  Retired  Employes 
Paid  $11,169  in  ’65 

Wichita,  Kans. 

A  total  of  $11,169.83  was  paid  ♦ 
to  27  retired  employes  of  the 
Eagle,  morning  daily,  and  the 
Beacon,  evening,  during  1965. 

An  additional  $504  in  retire¬ 
ment  benefits  was  paid  to  sur¬ 
vivors  of  two  employes. 

Retirement  payments  in  1966, 
the  company  reports,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase  to  more  than 
$30,000  w^hen  15  more  employes 
become  eligible  for  retirement. 

The  number  of  employed  and 
retired  participants  in  the  com¬ 
pany  retirement  plan  now  totals 
355  with  accrued  benefits  at  re-  I 
tirement  totaling  more  than 
$2,400,000. 


Is  Your  Folding 
Costing  You  Money 

Through ...  #  , 

•  Lack  of  Speed  -  ^  ^ 

•  Repairs  and  Downtime  ^ 

•  Inaccurate  Folding  v 

•  Parts  Replacement?  M 


COLE  FOLDERS  Solve 
These  Costly  Problems  By 

Providing  Va,  or  double  COLE  FOLDERS  are  capable 

S“el  folds  at  speeds  of  of  GLUING  —  FOLDING  — 
copies  per  hour.  TRIMMING  in  ONE  OPERA¬ 

TION! 

Major  metro-newspapers  use  COLE  Folders  for  their  T.  V.  Guides 
—  Commercial  printers  use  COLE  Folders  for  shoppers  guides 
and  circulars  —  and  smaller  newspapers  use  COLE  Folders 
on  job  printing.  Proven  rotary  press  Installations  from  coast 
to  coast  and  around-the-world. 

For  complete  information  on  how  a  COLE  Folder  will  solve 
your  folding  problems  and  the  location  of  an  installation  near 
you  —  Write  or  Call  Oept.  o-16 


OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS,  INC. 

1637  W.  Main  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  U.  S.  A.  405-236-6841 
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The  eight  Fairchild  business  newspapers  communicate 
directly  with  more  than  a  million  businessmen  each  week. 
These  demanding  readers  must  have  the  news  of  their 
particular  business  community  in  order  to  conduct  their 
businesses  successfully.  And  they  are  well  served. 

The  business  news  they  rely  on  costs  over  $8  million 
annually  for  gathering  alone,  by  a  worldwide  corps  of 
reporters  and  correspondents.  Many  of  their  stories  origi¬ 
nate  in  New  York;  others  are  filed  from  39  Fairchild  News 


Bureaus  located  in  major  American  markets  and  produc¬ 
tion  centers,  and  33  foreign  countries.  Private  line,  wire, 
wireless  and  cable  networks  provide  instant  international 
and  domestic  communication  with  Fairchild's  New  York 
newsrooms  and  presses. 

And  because  the  Fairchild  business  newspapers  are 
vital  to  their  readers,  they  are  vital  media  for  advertisers 
who  would  communicate  directly  with  their  business  cus¬ 
tomers  and  prospects. 


Fairchild  Pubiications,  Inc. 


7  EAST  12TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10003 

DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  •  WOMEN'S  WEAR  DAILY  •  HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY  •  FOOTWEAR  NEWS  •  SUPERMARKH  NEWS  •  DRUG  NEWS  WEEKLY 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS  •  METALWORKING  NEWS  •  MEN’S  WEAR  MAGAZINE  •  FAIRCHILD  DIRECTORY  DIVISION  •  FAIRCHILD  BOOK  DIVISION 


Information  Boom 
Helps  Newspapers 


AMY  By  Jack  Tippit 


"0KAY...LET'9  HEAR  IT  FOR  THE  EDITORS  AND  PUBLl^HER^ !“ 


Gainesville,  Fla. 

Evidence  is  strong  that  Amer¬ 
icans  are  reading  copiously  and 
will  be  reading  more  as  the  work 
week  hours  continue  to  diminish. 
Newspapers  will  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  such  participation, 
Clayton  Kirkpatrick  said  in  an 
address  recently  during  Jour¬ 
nalism  Day  of  Communications 
Week  at  the  University  of  Flor¬ 
ida. 

People  will  have  a  greater 
variety  of  interests,  Mr.  Kirk¬ 
patrick  said.  There  will  be  a 
greater  exposure  to  culture, 
sport,  hobbies  and  scholarship 
and  “all  can  be  served  by  news¬ 
papers  which  are  primarily  de¬ 
vices  to  disseminate  information. 

“We  hear  much  about  an  in¬ 
formation  explosion.  The  news¬ 
paper  can  bring  it  to  order  and 
keep  up  with  it  and  make  sense 
out  of  it  better  than  any  other 
medium.  These  new,  curious,  in¬ 
formation  seeking  readers  will 
be  grateful  and  loyal  if  they  get 
an  acceptable  service  from  us.” 

Boom  to  Newspapers 

He  pointed  out  that  young, 
busy  and  agrgressive  “doers”  are 
a  great  boon  to  newspapers  be- 

“We  hear  much  about  an  in- 
sume  it.  They  also  aspire  to  be 
keepers  of  the  public  conscience, 
a  role,  he  said,  that  newspapers 
long  ago  assumed  and  with  con¬ 
siderable  success. 

“The  criers  of  doom  have  said 
.  .  .  newspapers  were  losing 
their  best  people  to  other  occu¬ 
pations  and  that  no  adequate 
supply  of  new  ones  had  been 
tapped,”  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  con¬ 
tinued. 

“I  might  have  accepted  that  a 
few  years  ago,  but  not  now.” 

He  observed,  on  impressions 
gained  from  job  interviews  on 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employer’s 
Special  Excess  Insurance, 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
aaree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  economical  and  protects 
you  against  loss  due  to  invasion 
of  privacy,  libel,  piracy,  copy¬ 
right  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details  and  rates, 
at  no  obligation,  call  or  write: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

21  West  10th  .  KANSAS  CITY.  MO 
SAN  FRANCISCO  220  MmMqtxnrry 
ATLANTA  34  Pejchtree  N  E 
CHICAGO  Y7S  W  J4<.kson 
NEW  YORK  111  John  ' 


campuses,  that  “the  best  young 
people  I  see  in  the  business 
today  have  a  sense  of  mission 
and  a  desire  for  spiritual  fulfill¬ 
ment.  They  are  akin  to  the 
starry-eyed  Peace  Corps  kids 
who  want  to  reform  the  world. 
The  number  infected  by  this 
altruistic  virus  is  new  and 
significant. 

Drawn  to  Newspapers 

“They  are  drawn  to  news¬ 
paper  careers  because,  in  a 
sense,  they  are  moralists.  And 
newspapers  have  been  proud  to 
play  the  role  of  society’s  moral 
guardians.  So  these  young 
people  look  for  and  hope  to  find 
a  sense  of  fulfillment — a  satis¬ 
faction  in  achieving  some  good 
for  others.” 

What  better  way,  he  asked, 
for  the  curious,  with  restless 
minds  and  strong  desire  to  con¬ 
tinue  learning  than  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  of  anyone  in  the  name  and 
as  the  representative  of  all  citi¬ 
zens?  What  better  way  than  to 
accept  the  challenge  to  learn 
something  new  each  day 
thoroughly  enough  so  that  you 
can  describe  it  so  clearly  that 
you  impart  the  information  to 
others? 

Well  Not  Dry 

“Such  people  like  power,  too,” 
he  added,  “the  power  that  comes 
from  knowledge,  and  they  can 
find  it  on  a  newspaper  staff. 

“They  want  to  be  rewarded 
with  money,  that  is.  So  the  $200 
formula  is  spreading,  and  they 
are  worth  it  and  more  as  they 
mature.  Supply  and  demand  is  a 
factor  here.  This  is  a  growth 
industry  and  the  good  ones 
come  high. 

“I  think  it  is  because  of  these 
tangibles  and  intangibles  that 
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the  numbers  seeking  newspaper 
careers  is  increasing.  The  indi¬ 
cations  are  not  that  the  well  is 
going  dry,  but  that  it  is  pro¬ 
ducing  better.” 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  said  news¬ 
papers  are  investing  not  only 
their  money,  but  the  services  of 
their  staffs  in  promoting  jour¬ 
nalism  careers  and  while  the 
problem  has  not  been  solved,  he 
believes  an  approach  has  been 
made  and  real  progress  is  in 
view. 

“The  whole,  exciting,  shining 
potential  for  newspapers  is 
visible,  he  said,  and  the  future 
looks  rosy,  even  though  it  will 
not  be  quick  or  easy. 

“The  industrial  base  is  pros¬ 
perous  and  solid.  The  commodity 
has  wide  and  strong  appeal.  The 
audience  represents  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  promising  market. 
The  human  resources  for  staff 
are  exceptional.  To  borrow  a 
few  words  from  Florida — ^this 
bird  is  on  the  launch  pad  and 
all  systems  are  go.” 

Photography  Problem 

Another  Journalism  Day 
speaker  was  Fred  Ward,  a  free 
lance  photographer  whose  pic¬ 
tures  appeared  on  20  magazine 
covers  last  year.  He  deplored 
the  failure  of  news  media  to  pro¬ 
test  effectively  controls  on  pho- 
togn'aphers  in  Washington, 
where  he  works. 

“Controls  have  grown  rapidly 
and  alarmingly  since  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  came  into 
office,”  he  stated. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  allow  pictures  to  be 
taken  only  of  his  left  side  and 
that  in  many  instances  photog¬ 
raphers  are  given  only  two  or 
three  minutes  to  shoot  a  par¬ 
ticular  presentation  or  event. 
The  use  of  artificial  light  also 
may  be  controlled. 

“This  allows  the  photographer 
to  make  an  image  but  not  to  be 
creative,”  Mr.  Ward  said.  “Only 
the  publications  have  enough 
power  to  curb  such  limitations; 
the  photographers  themselves 


can  not.” 

Mr.  Ward  holds  two  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Florida, 
including  a  master  of  arts  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism  and  communi¬ 
cations.  He  is  associated  with 
Black  Star,  New  York  photo 
agency, 

• 

Friendly  to  Teach 
At  Journalism  School 

Fred  W.  Friendly,  former 
president  of  CBS  News,  will  be 
the  first  Edward  R.  Murrow 
Professor  of  Journalism  at 
Columbia  University,  He  as¬ 
sumes  his  post  with  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism  on 
July  1. 

Mr.  Friendly’s  duties  will  in¬ 
clude  teaching  in  the  field  of 
television  treatment  of  basic  is¬ 
sues,  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
Broadcast  Curriculum  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  directing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  School’s  project^ 
Television  Workshop. 

The  Edward  R.  Murrow  Pro¬ 
fessorship,  made  possible  by  a 
Ford  Foundation  gni’ant  and  by 
matching  gfifts  from  broadcast 
and  alumni  sources,  is  being  set 
up  to  honor  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Murrow,  noted  broadcaster  and 
former  director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  who 
died  in  1965. 

Expanded  J-Course 

Vincennes  University,  Indi¬ 
ana’s  only  junior  college,  will 
expand  its  two-year-old  journal¬ 
ism  program  next  fall.  More 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
terminal  (two-year)  study  se¬ 
quence  that  is  designed  to  pre¬ 
pare  students  for  work  on  small 
and  medium-sized  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers. 

V.  U.’s  transfer  program  in 
journalism  has  15  students  this 
year.  It  is  tailored  to  fit  the 
major-in-joumalism  curriculum 
of  Indiana  University’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  and  other 
such  four-year  schools’  require¬ 
ments. 
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Web  offset  presses  capable  of  producing  from  10,500  to  25,000  newspapers  per  hour 
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Satellite 
Is  Radio, 

TV  Threat 

Chicago 

Local  programming  efforts  by 
some  tv  stations  indicate  almost 
I  total  irresponsibility  in  acting 
as  a  broadcast  outlet  for  the 
communities  to  which  licenses 
are  assigned,  E.  William  Henry, 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  com¬ 
plained  to  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters  recently. 

Addressing  the  NAB  annual 
convention,  Mr.  Henry  said: 

“We  have  seen  tv  stations 
earning  gross  revenues  in  excess 
of  $2.5  million  offering  less  than 
1  15  percent  of  locally  originated 
programming  during  the  broad¬ 
cast  day,  and  none  at  all  during 
prime  time.” 

Such  stations  have  had  their 
licenses  renewed  over  his  vigor¬ 
ous  dissent,  Mr,  Henry  said. 

May  Mean  Survival 

The  matter  of  local  identifica¬ 
tion  and  local  programming  is 
not  only  one  of  regulatory  con¬ 
cern,  the  FCC  chairman  warned. 
It  promises  soon  to  develop  into 
perhaps  the  most  important  area 
of  any  stations’s  activity.  It  may 
become  the  very  basis  for  sta¬ 
tion  viability,  if  not  survival. 

Pointing  out  that  the  tech¬ 
nology  of  direct  satellite  broad¬ 
casting  is  on  its  way,  Mr.  Henry 
said  it  poses  a  threat  in  that  it 
could  eliminate  overnight  the 
need  for  all  broadcast  stations — 
radio  and  tv, 

“When  and  if  that  possibility 
becomes  a  probability,  your  only 
justification  for  continued  ex¬ 
istence  will  be  the  manner  in 
which  you  ser\’e  local  needs,  and 
act  as  an  outlet  for  local  ex¬ 
pression,”  Mr.  Henry  declared. 

“When  that  day  arrives,  local 
identification  and  local  service 
will  not  be  simply  incidental  to 
your  operation  —  nor  represent 
a  slight  bow  toward  the  FCC. 
They  will  be  at  the  heart  of 
your  station’s  operation  and  its 
pocketbook.” 

Attacks  Censorship 

Vincent  T.  Wasilewski,  presi¬ 
dent  of  NAB,  called  for  more 
positive  and  aggressive  action  to 
amend  or  test  the  Communica¬ 
tions  Act  in  several  vital  areas, 
including  the  question  of  censor¬ 
ship. 

“The  Communications  Act 
should  be  amended,”  he  said,  “to 
add  more  precision  to  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  censorship.  Such  an 
amendment  should  state  that 
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the  FCC  may  not,  directly  or 
indirectly,  forbid  or  require  a 
station  to  carry  any  particular 
program,  series  of  programs  or 
category  of  programs. 

“Further,  we  must  nail  down 
with  absolute  finality  that  the 
constitutional  protections  of  free 
press  which  cover  print  media 
are  every  bit  as  applicable  to 
broadcasting.” 

Mr.  Wasilewski  asserted  that 
on  the  resolution  of  this  basic 
issue  rests  “your  right  to  pro¬ 
gram  as  you  see  fit,  to  editori¬ 
alize  and  to  present  the  news 
as  you  see  it.” 

He  accused  newspaper  people, 
judges  and  government  officials 
of  “shilly-shallying”  on  this 
question. 

Protections  Not  Different 

“Because  broadcasting  uses 
the  airwaves  and  requires  a  li¬ 
cense,”  he  said,  “it  has  been  as¬ 
serted  that  its  protections  are  in 
some  way  diminished.  I  was 
frankly  dismayed  when  the 
president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
stated  not  long  ago  that  the 
protections  of  the  First  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments  did  not 
extend  far  enough  to  include  ra¬ 
dio  and  tv. 

“This  is  dangerous  and  short¬ 
sighted  thinking  which  not  only 
would  regulate  broadcasting  to 
second-class  status,  but  which 
could  erode  all  our  freedoms. 
We  cannot  permit  such  a  con¬ 
cept  to  go  unchallenged.” 

The  NAB  chief  said  it  was 
his  belief  the  courts,  including 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  —  if 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  rule 
on  the  clear  issue  —  will  uphold 
the  association’s  contention  that 
protection  is  to  be  given  the 
free  dissemination  of  ideas  ir¬ 
respective  of  the  type  of  media. 
• 

2  Families  Retain 
Control  of  Paper 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

The  appointment  of  Andrew 
P.  Palmer  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Woonsocket  Call  has 
been  announced  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Evening  Call 
Publishing  Co.  He  succeeds  Buell 
W.  Hudson,  who  died  March  20. 
Mr.  Palmer  had  served  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Daughter  and  Son  Named 

The  directors  also  named  Miss 
Nancy  E.  Hudson,  daughter  of 
the  late  editor  and  publisher,  as 
treasurer  of  the  corporation,  and 
Drew  H.  Palmer,  son  of  the  new 
editor  and  publisher,  as  business 
manager. 

The  changes  continue  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  newspaper  in  the 
Hudson  and  Palmer  families  for 
the  fourth  generation. 
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Lockwood  Greene’s 
professional  services 
to  the  newspaper  and 
publishing  industry 
encompass: 


Economic  feasibility  studies 
Site  investigation 
Preliminary  sketches  and  layouts 


•  Outline  specifications  and 
budget  estimates 


Complete  engineering  designs 


•  Construction  drawings 
and  specifications 


•  Analysis  of  contractors’  bids 

•  Supervision  of  construction 


Our  brochure  is  available  on  request. 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE 
ENGINEERS,  INC. 
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Web  offset  presses  capable  of  producing  from  10,500  to  25,000  newspapers  per  hour 
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Color  King'— Model  790— fastest  Color  King  for 
dailies  and  larger  weeklies;  maximum  25,000 
newspapers  per  hour.  Excellent  for  process 
color  work.  Designed  as  publications  press;  also 
for  highest  quality  newspaper  production.  Up 
to  32  pages  broadsheet  or  64  pages  tabloid. 


Color  King- Model  630  — prints  up  to  20,000 
newspapers  per  hour;  maximum  24  pages  broad¬ 
sheet  or  48  pages  tabloid.  Ideal  for  spot  and 
process  color.  Offers  all  Color  King  features,  in¬ 
cluding  pneumatic  controls  and  running  side 
lay  and  circumferential  register  adjustments. 


Color  King— Model  570— most  economical  Color 
King.  Designed  for  small  daily  and  medium-cir¬ 
culation  weeklies.  Produces  maximum  18,000 
newspapers  per  hour;  up  to  16  pages  broad¬ 
sheet  or  32  pages  tabloid.  Like  all  Color  Kings, 
it  is  excellent  for  spot  and  process  color  work. 


News  King*— Model  475— fastest  News  King  of 
them  all.  Maximum  speed  of  15,000  news¬ 
papers  per  hour.  Up  to  24  pages  broadsheet  or 
48  pages  tabloid.  Has  lateral  and  circumferen¬ 
tial  register  controls  for  printing  color. 


News  King— Model  375— has  maximum  speed  of 
12,500  newspapers  per  hour;  24  pages  broad¬ 
sheet  or  48  pages  tabloid.  Ideal  for  small  and 
medium  sized  weeklies.  Excellent  commercial 
printing  capabilities. 


News  King— Model  315— for  smaller  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers.  Prints  up  to  10,500  news¬ 
papers  per  hour;  16  pages  broadsheet  or  32 
pages  tabloid.  True  walk-through.  Stacked  or 
in-line  configurations. 
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Please  send  me  additional  information  on:  Color  King  Model _ 


Name _ 
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Satellite 
Is  Radio, 

TV  Threat 

Chicago 

Local  programming  efforts  by 
some  tv  stations  indicate  almost 
I  total  irresponsibility  in  acting 
as  a  broadcast  outlet  for  the 
communities  to  which  licenses 
are  assigned,  E.  William  Henry, 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  com¬ 
plained  to  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters  recently. 

Addressing  the  NAB  annual 
convention,  Mr.  Henry  said: 

“We  have  seen  tv  stations 
earning  gross  revenues  in  excess 
of  $2.5  million  offering  less  than 
15  percent  of  locally  originated 
i  programming  during  the  broad¬ 
cast  day,  and  none  at  all  during 
prime  time." 

Such  stations  have  had  their 
licenses  renewed  over  his  vigor¬ 
ous  dissent,  Mr.  Henry  said. 

May  Mean  Survival 

The  matter  of  local  identifica¬ 
tion  and  local  programming  is 
not  only  one  of  regulatory  con¬ 
cern,  the  FCC  chairman  warned. 
It  promises  soon  to  develop  into 
perhaps  the  most  important  area 
of  any  stations’s  activity.  It  may 
become  the  very  basis  for  sta¬ 
tion  viability,  if  not  survival. 

Pointing  out  that  the  tech¬ 
nology  of  direct  satellite  broad¬ 
casting  is  on  its  way,  Mr.  Henry 
said  it  poses  a  threat  in  that  it 
could  eliminate  overnight  the 
need  for  all  broadcast  stations — 
radio  and  tv. 

“When  and  if  that  possibility 
becomes  a  probability,  your  only 
justification  for  continued  ex¬ 
istence  will  be  the  manner  in 
which  you  sen’e  local  needs,  and 
act  as  an  outlet  for  local  ex¬ 
pression,”  Mr.  Henry  declared. 

“When  that  day  arrives,  local 
identification  and  local  service 
will  not  be  simply  incidental  to 
your  operation  —  nor  represent 
a  slight  bow  toward  the  FCC. 
They  will  be  at  the  heart  of 
your  station’s  operation  and  its 
pocketbook.” 

Attacks  Censorship 

Vincent  T.  Wasilewski,  presi¬ 
dent  of  NAB,  called  for  more 
positive  and  aggressive  action  to 
amend  or  test  the  Communica¬ 
tions  Act  in  several  vital  areas, 
including  the  question  of  censor¬ 
ship. 

“The  Communications  Act 
should  be  amended,”  he  said,  “to 
add  more  precision  to  the  defini- 


the  FCC  may  not,  directly  or 
indirectly,  forbid  or  require  a 
station  to  carry  any  particular 
program,  series  of  programs  or 
category  of  programs. 

“Further,  we  must  nail  down 
with  absolute  finality  that  the 
constitutional  protections  of  free 
press  which  cover  print  media 
are  every  bit  as  applicable  to 
broadcasting.” 

Mr.  Wasilewski  asserted  that 
on  the  resolution  of  this  basic 
issue  rests  “your  right  to  pro¬ 
gram  as  you  see  fit,  to  editori¬ 
alize  and  to  present  the  news 
as  you  see  it.” 

He  accused  newspaper  people, 
judges  and  government  officials 
of  “shilly-shallying”  on  this 
question. 

Protections  Not  Different 

“Because  broadcasting  uses 
the  airwaves  and  requires  a  li¬ 
cense,”  he  said,  “it  has  been  as¬ 
serted  that  its  protections  are  in 
some  way  diminished.  I  was 
frankly  dismayed  when  the 
president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
stated  not  long  ago  that  the 
protections  of  the  First  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments  did  not 
extend  far  enough  to  include  ra¬ 
dio  and  tv, 

“This  is  dangerous  and  short¬ 
sighted  thinking  which  not  only 
would  regulate  broadcasting  to 
second-class  status,  but  which 
could  erode  all  our  freedoms. 
We  cannot  permit  such  a  con¬ 
cept  to  go  unchallenged.” 

The  NAB  chief  said  it  was 
his  belief  the  courts,  including 
the  U.  S,  Supreme  Court  —  if 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  rule 
on  the  clear  issue  —  will  uphold 
the  association’s  contention  that 
protection  is  to  be  given  the 
free  dissemination  of  ideas  ir¬ 
respective  of  the  type  of  media. 
• 

2  Families  Retain 
Control  of  Paper 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

The  appointment  of  Andrew 
P.  Palmer  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Woonsocket  Call  has 
been  announced  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Evening  Call 
Publishing  Co.  He  succeeds  Buell 
W.  Hudson,  who  died  March  20. 
Mr.  Palmer  had  served  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Daughter  and  Son  Named 

The  directors  also  named  Miss 
Nancy  E.  Hudson,  daughter  of 
the  late  editor  and  publisher,  as 
treasurer  of  the  corporation,  and 
Drew  H.  Palmer,  son  of  the  new 
editor  and  publisher,  as  business 
manager. 

The  changes  continue  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  newspaper  in  the 
Hudson  and  Palmer  families  for 
the  fourth  generation. 


tion  of  censorship.  Such  an 
amendment  should  state  that 
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Lockwood  Greene's 
professional  services 
to  the  newspaper  and 
publishing  industry 
encompass: 


•  Economic  feasibility  studies 

•  Site  investigation 

•  Preliminary  sketches  and  layouts 


•  Outline  specifications  and 
budget  estimates 


Complete  engineering  designs 


•  Construction  drawings 
and  specifications 


•  Analysis  of  contractors'  bids 

•  Supervision  of  construction 
Our  brochure  is  available  on  request. 
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IN  RED  CHLNA 

Pictures  As  You  Go, 
Not  As  You  Please 


Ole  Neespaard,  a  Danish  cam¬ 
eraman  who  spent  several  weeks 
behind  the  Bamboo  Cui  tain  film¬ 
ing  a  color  documentary  on  “Red 
China,”  claims  it’s  not  difficult 
to  make  film  in  Communist 
China  “if  you  photograph  the 
places  where  they  want  you  to 
go  and  want  you  to  show.” 

However,  when  Xeesgaard 
asked  for  permission  to  film  the 
heavy  industrial  areas  and  slum 
sections  of  the  cities  he  visited, 
his  requests  were  politely  denied 
on  the  grround  that  “it  was  not 
convenient  at  the  time.” 

Inter\’iewed  on  “Red  China: 
Year  of  the  Gun?,”  which  will 
be  presented  on  ABC-TV 
Wednesday,  April  27  from  10  to 
11  p.m.,  EDT,  Xeesgaard  de¬ 
scribes  his  experiences  inside 
Communist  China  and  reveals 
the  hardships  he  encountered  in 
filming  non-propaganda  mate¬ 
rial. 

Xeesgaard  entered  Red  China 
through  the  north  by  way  of 
Russia,  trav’eled  through  the 


countryside  and  cities,  and  left 
in  the  south  across  the  Lo  Woo 
bridge  into  Hong  Kong. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Peking 
from  Moscow,  Xeesgaard  w’as 
greeted  at  the  airport  by  an 
official  government  guide.  The 
cameraman  submitted  a  long  list 
of  places  he  would  like  to  visit 
and  film  and  the  names  of  people 
he  would  like  to  interview. 

Most  of  his  requests  were 
turned  down  for  reasons  ranging 
from  “it  wouldn’t  be  possible” 
to  “it  wouldn’t  be  conv'enient.” 
Finally,  he  and  the  guide  ar- 
riv'ed  at  a  compromise  shooting 
list  which  Xeesgaard  describes 
as  “mostly  like  a  tourist  pro¬ 
gram.  I  could  go  to  different 
gardens,  a  palace,  the  wall  out¬ 
side  Peking,  and  so  on.  .  .  .” 

Every  one  of  Xeesgaard’s  peti¬ 
tions  to  interview  Chinese  peas¬ 
ants  and  government  officials 
was  denied  with  the  explana¬ 
tion  that  he  had  “arrived  in 
Peking  as  a  cameraman,  not  a 
correspondent.” 


DO  THE  WHEELS  OF  PROGRESS 
GRIND  AT  YOUR  PLANT? 

Or  do  they  run  smoothly,  quietly,  easily 
on  Non-Fluid  Oils? 


Over  1000  grades  of  Non-Fluid  Oils, 
with  a  wide  range  of  operating  specifica¬ 
tions,  make  up  a  broadly-based  family 
of  lubricants  for  modern  industry. 

As  a  first  step  toward  "in-depth"  lubri¬ 
cation— at  greatly  reduced  over-all  lubrica¬ 
tion  costs— ask  us  about  a  no-obligation 
engineering  survey  of  your  operation. 


Non~Fluld  on  Corporation 

292  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10017 

formerly  New  York  &  N*«ir  Jersey  lubricant  Co. 


According  to  N'ee.sgaard,  there 
is  a  ritual  which  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed  if  the  cameraman  is  to  be 
allowed  to  film  his  story  and  it 
is  the  same  whether  he  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  film  a  factory,  a  school 
or  simply  everyday  life  in  a 
village. 

“Wherever  you  go  in  China,” 
he  explains,  “you  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  leader.  The  leader, 
well,  he  would  probably  be  a 
member  of  the  (Communist) 
party,  or  he  w'ouldn’t  hold  the 
position.  He  will  receive  you  .  .  . 
you  will  have  a  cup  of  green  tea 
and  he  will  tell  you  how  the 
factory  or  school  is  being  run 
now  and  what  the  situation  was 
before  the  revolution.  This  takes 
anywhere  from  45  minutes  to  an 
hour  and  you  just  have  to  sit 
and  listen.  It  would  be  impolite 
to  do  otherwise.” 

There  were  numerous  times 
when  Xeesgaard  was  told  by  his 
guides  to  put  his  camera  away 
just  as  he  w'as  about  to  start 
filming.  On  one  of  these  occa¬ 
sions,  he  was  walking  along  a 
street  when  he  saw  members  of 
the  militia  in  training. 

“I  asked  my  guides  to  stop,” 
he  recalls,  “so  that  I  could  film 
the  scene.  But  they  said  I 
couldn’t  do  it.  In  order  for  me  to 
film,  they  explained.  I’d  have  to 
get  the  permission  of  each  and 
every  man  in  the  group.  And 
that,  they  claimed,  would  take 
too  long  a  time.” 

The  most  cooperative  people 
in  China,  Xeesgaard  found,  were 
the  peasants.  “I  didn’t  meet  any 
that  didn’t  like  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed,”  he  says,  “and  I  didn’t 
go  any  place  where  the  people 
refused  to  be  photographed.” 

In  Shanghai,  the  government 
a.sked  Xee.sgaard  to  film  a  model 
workers’  settlement  it  was 
anxious  to  have  publicized.  The 
cameraman  agreed  but  only  with 
the  understanding  that  he  would 
be  permitted  to  film  a  slum  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city  first. 

When  he  arrived  in  the  slum 
quarter,  “I  was  received  on  the 
streets  by  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  people.  They  were  wait¬ 
ing  with  flags  and  they  were 
very  nicely  dressed.  VVhen  I 
walked  along  the  streets,  they 
applauded  me  and  I,  according 
to  Oriental  custom,  had  to  ap¬ 
plaud  them  in  return. 

“But  it  was  obvious  the  whole 
reception  had  been  prear¬ 
ranged,”  he  says.  “It  took  them 
tw'o  days  to  prepare  the  greeting 
but  it  was  definitely  arranged.” 

Xeesgaard  claims  that  the 
most  difficult  part  in  filming  in¬ 
side  Red  China  is  to  find  scenes 
where  there  is  little  or  no  propa¬ 
ganda  attached. 

“Even  the  city  streets  are 
impossible,”  he  notes.  “Every 
street  is  full  of  anti-American 
propaganda  posters.  Houses  are 
decorated  with  them.  Even  the 


circus  has  been  affected.  I  recall 
one  scene  in  a  Hangchow  circus 
where  some  of  the  clowns  are 
dressed  as  American  soldiers. 
Suddenly,  other  clowns  in  Chi¬ 
nese  soldiers’  uniforms  appear 
and  surround  and  capture  the 
Americans.” 

Xeesgaard  was  accompanied 
throughout  his  trip  in  China  by 
two  government  guides — one  to 
take  care  of  him  and  the  second 
to  care  for  his  camera  equip¬ 
ment.  Although  it  is  a  govern¬ 
ment  requirement  for  foreign 
visitors  to  have  an  official  guide, 
the  tourist  must  pay  for  his 
services. 

“But  you  really  get  your 
money’s  worth,”  Xeesgaard 
states.  “My  guides  even  worked 
overtime  for  the  money  I  was 
paying  them — they  reported  my 
every  move  to  their  superiors!” 
• 

Governor  Appoints 
Crime  News  Panel 

Boston 

Gov.  John  A.  Volpe  has  named 
10  persons  to  a  special  commis¬ 
sion  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
prohibiting  publication  of  state¬ 
ments  by  those  involved  in  pend¬ 
ing  criminal  proceedings. 

They  are: 

Richard  C.  Steele,  publisher  of 
the  Worcester  Telegram  and  the 
Evening  Gazette,  and  David 
Brickman  of  the  Medford  Mer¬ 
cury,  representing  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

Donald  J.  Trageser  and  Joseph 
Levine,  representing  radio  and 
television. 

F.  Lee  Bailey,  George  Broom¬ 
field,  George  Michaels  and  Paul 
T.  Smith  of  legal  associations. 

Chief  Bernard  C.  Vacon  of 
Stoneham,  representing  the  Mas- 
■sachusetts  Police  Chiefs’  A.ssoci- 
ation,  and  John  Weatley,  repre¬ 
senting  district  attorneys. 

• 

Willi  Insurance  Finn 

W.  Barney  Vavroch  has  joined 
the  Nationwide  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  as 
national  advertising  manager. 
He  moved  to  the  insurance  group 
from  the  A.  Lovell  Elliott  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  where  he  was 
creative  director.  Before  his  5Vi- 
year  association  wdth  the  agency, 
he  served  four  years  as  an  artist 
in  the  editorial  department  of 
the  Columbus  Dispatch. 

• 

Students’  Ads  Free 

The  New  York  Law  Journal 
on  April  15  published  as  a  public 
service  advertisements  by  law 
students  seeking  summer  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  profession.  More 
than  200  students  have  been  en¬ 
rolled  by  their  School  Placement 
Offices  in  the  program  which  is 
expected  to  place  them  in  pro¬ 
fessional  jobs  during  the  recess. 
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Writing  talent  for  discriminatina  publishers 
who  are  proud  of  their  editorial  pages 


Paul 

HARVEY 


Jenkin 

Lloyd 

JONES 


Russell 

KIRK 


In  crisp,  clear  and  concise  prose,  Paul  Harvey  writes  with  a  concern  for 
the  high  standards  of  patriotism  and  the  cardinal  virtues  which  all  too 
often  are  neglected  or  compromised  in  many  areas  of  our  political,  busi¬ 
ness  and  social  lives.  His  scintillating  columns  reach  a  wide  audience  of 
readers  3-times-a-week  and  involve  them  personally  in  the  important  issues 
of  our  time. 


The  distinguished  editor  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  former  president  of  the 
ASNE  and  recipient  of  the  William  Allen  White  Award,  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 
believes  that  most  citizens  are  Fairly  decent  and  most  children  non-delin¬ 
quent,  but  that  man  still  has  a  lot  to  learn  if  he  is  not  to  be  run  over  by 
history.  Once-a-week  Jenk  Jones  develops  a  brilliant  column  in  support 
of  this  thesis.  Almost  any  subject  is  grist  for  his  mill  but  one  thing  is 
certain;  every  column  is  significant,  timely  and  written  with  a  high  degree 
of  insight. 


Typical  of  the  praise  afforded  the  only  American  to  have  an  earned 
Doctor  of  Letters  degree  from  St.  Andrews  University  in  Scotland  is  a 
recent  letter  to  the  editor  of  a  large  metropolitan  newspaper:  "I  would 
like  to  compliment  you  for  adding  Russell  Kirk's  column  'To  the  Point' 
to  your  editorial  page."  Another  reader  wrote,  "Dr.  Kirk  is  an  eminent 
scholar  and  author  whose  opinions  are  valued  by  many."  This  same 
general  reaction  prevails  wherever  Kirk's  5-times-a-week  column  appears. 


General 

LANE 


One  of  this  country's  most  experienced  military  authorities  and  analysts. 
Major  General  Thomas  A.  Lane  brings  to  newspaper  readers  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  meaning  and  significance  of  United  States  military 
commitments  throughout  the  world.  Once-a-week  in  his  "Military  Affairs" 
column  General  Lane  provides  keen  insight  into  American  military  policy 
and  strategy.  His  belief  that  the  greatest  problem  facing  us  today  is 
"power  and  how  to  use  it  to  preserve  peace"  establishes  him  as  a  pre¬ 
eminent  champion  of  sensible  military  decisions. 


Edward  R. 

MOWERY 


From  behind  the  scenes  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Pulitzer  Prize  winner 
Ed  Mowery  reports  on  subjects  of  vital  importance.  Extensively  researched 
and  confirmed  for  accuracy,  his  twice-weekly  column  "Inside  View" 
continues  to  rapidly  expand  and  be  enthusiastically  received  by  news¬ 
paper  readers.  If  he  steps  on  the  toes  of  a  few  politicians  and  sundry 
other  prominent  personalities  along  the  way,  it's  his  way  of  keeping 
people  informed  and  of  protecting  their  interests. 


IV/RE  COLLECT,  OR  WRITE  TO  DETERMINE  WHETHER  YOUR  TERRITORY 
IS  OPEN  AND  FOR  CURRENT  SAMPLES  AND  RATES. 

The  World's  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 


250  Park  Avenue 


New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 


(212)  YU  6-7625 


Markham  Vi  ins  Prize  _  r 

For ‘Voices’ Book  i 

Iowa  City,  Iowa  | 

“Voices  of  the  Red  Giants,” 

a  book  by  James  W.  Markham,  * 

professor  of  journalism  at  the  TL  , 
has  been 

selected 

State  University  Press’s  1965  H  |9P|i|||  ' 

Book  Award  Competition.  U 

Markham,  who  is  head  of  the  ^KH[|||j|||||BC3^t  f  ’  ^  f 
International  Communications  If  <  ■  ^ 

Department  of  the  School  of  •  .1  \B  |iiE  -**»--  t— i,. 

Journalism,  received  the  award  ^ 

for  the  “most  outstanding  book  'W 

manuscript  by  an  Iowa  author.”  W  -  i|_ 

He  shares  the  award  with 

Emerson  W.  Shideler,  professor  ll 

of  philosophy,  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity,  author  of  “Believing 
and  Knowing.” 

A  study  on  mass  communica- 
tions  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 

Communist  China,  Markham’s  •»■  -  ..  "* 

book  utilizes  historical,  geo-  ’ 

graphical,  economic,  cultural  :  ’** 

and  social  factors  in  explaining  ^ 

how’  mass  media  systems  w'ere  .  ^^^B 

conceived  and  developed  in  the  _  ^^B^^B^B' ^^^B^ 

two  countries.  1^ '•'  ^^^B 

The  book  offers  clues  in  in- 
terpreting  communist  thought 

and  motivation  through  its  dis-  BBHIHiiB^^fc 

cussion  of  magazines,  news-  FIELD  TRIP— We$  Gallagher,  left,  general  manager  of  the  Asso- 
papers,  periodicals,  radio,  tele-  dated  Press,  talks  with  Major  Jose  A.  Brea  of  the  Dominican  army's 
Vision,  news  agencies  and  ad-  relations  office  outside  Oiama  fortress  in  Santo  Domingo. 

..  .  Gallagher  was  on  an  inspection  tour  of  AP  news  centers, 

vertising.  _ 

.4(lverti8iii^  Criterion 
For  Obscenity  Assailed 

The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  urged  the  Supreme  Court 
this  week  to  reconsider  its  stand¬ 
ard  for  judging  obscenity  on  the 
basis  of  advertising  matter  ac¬ 
companying  the  allegedly  ob¬ 
scene  publication. 

The  civil  liberties  organization 
filed  a  friend-of-the-court  brief 
supporting  the  petition  for  re¬ 
hearing  requested  by  Ralph 
Ginzburg,  publisher  of  Eros 
magazine,  and  T/ie  Housewife’s 
Handbook  on  Selective  Promis¬ 
cuity.  Ginzburg  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  five  years  in 
jail  and  a  $28,000  fine  for  vio¬ 
lating  the  federal  obscenity  law. 
The  conviction  was  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court  on  March  21 
by  a  5-4  vote. 

In  its  brief,  the  ACLU  warned 
that  the  decision  as  it  stands  “is 
replete  wdth  dangerous  implica- 

ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON.  tions  for  freedom  of  expression.” 

-  In  upholding  Ginzburg’s  con- 

I  "”""""”"'""""”"““""“""“”"""1  viction,  the  court  introduced  a 

I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  sso  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  i  ^0^  standard  of  obscenity — that 

•  Dear  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  “the  question  of  obscenity  may 

I  Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to:  *  include  consideration  of  the  set- 

I  I  ting  in  which  the  publications 

J  . .  were  presented.”  The  Court’s 

•  Address  .  I  unprecedented  inclusion  of  ad- 

J  •  vertising  as  a  ground  for  obscen- 

1  . . State . Zip . 2  ity,  the  ACLU  brief  contended, 

2  □  Remittance  enclosed  2  “further  obscures  the  already 

2  16.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year.  ■  muddied  waters  of  the  law  of 

WWW  w  .i  obscenity. 
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Undercover 
Pair  Reports 
On  2  Groups 

Philadelphia 

In  what  do  the  Leftist  organi¬ 
zations  and  those  of  the  so-called 
“Radical  Right”  believe? 

Both  groups  have  proliferated 
in  recent  years  and  public  inter¬ 
est  has  increased  accordingly, 
so  editors  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  assigned  staff  reporters 
Charles  Doe  and  Eugene  L. 
Meyer  to  infiltrate  the  group 
and  find  out. 

The  result  was  a  10-article 
series.  The  reporters  spent  four 
months  in  investigating  and 
gathering  material  then  writing 
the  report.  Doe,  who  joined  the 
Right  groups,  posed  as  a  free 
lance  writer.  Meyer,  in  joining 
opposite  groups,  posed  as  a  grad¬ 
uate  student. 

They  marched,  sang  and 
picketed  with  these  groups  and 
attended  meetings  and  lectures. 

Meyer  named  the  meeting 
places  of  the  groups  who  are 
left-of-center  and  told  how  he 
attended  meetings  of  the  DuBois 
clubs,  the  Philadelphia  Area 
Committee  to  End  the  War  in 
Viet  Nam  and  student  New  Left 
groups. 

Meyer  walked  in  a  driving 
rain  the  Saturday  before 
Christmas  along  with  75  other 
“Peace  Pickets”  in  a  march  on 
the  Boeing  Co.  Vertol  division 
helicopter  plant  at  Ardmore. 

So  successful  was  the  re¬ 
porter’s  undercover  work  with 
the  leftist  groups  that  when  com¬ 
mittees  were  being  named  to 
obtain  an  auditorium  for  a  rally, 
Meyer  was  named  chairman.  He 
declined,  stating  he  could  work 
best  behind  the  scenes. 

Doe  w'ent  to  Washington  with 
a  group  to  counter-demonstrate 
against  the  20,000  protesting  the 
Viet  Nam  war. 

Doe  joined  the  John  Birch 
Society  last  autumn.  He  reported 
on  the  “Let  Freedom  Ring”  cam¬ 
paign  of  recorded  telephone  mes¬ 
sages  that  have  been  called  in¬ 
flammatory  by  the  American 
Jewish  Committee. 

Recruitment  of  Birchers  was 
harder  in  central  Philadelphia 
than  in  the  suburbs.  Doe  learned. 
“People  in  central  city  don’t  have 
the  civic  pride  of  those  in  the 
suburbs,”  he  was  told. 

• 

Marketing  Manager 

Richard  A.  Diekman,  most  re¬ 
cently  financial  ad  manager  of 
the  eastern  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  has  joined  Bet¬ 
ter  Homes  <6  Gardens  as  mar¬ 
keting  manager-money  manage¬ 
ment. 
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MAY  CASE,  STILL  A  REPORTER  AT  92 


Geronimo  Said  She  Asked 
Him  Too  Many  Questions 


By  Roy  V.  Whalin 

As  May  Case,  newspaper-  dian  village  to  play.  The  Indian 
woman  extraordinary,  looks  for-  children  resented  her  intrusion 
ward  to  her  93rd  birthday,  there  and  obviously  wondered  w’ho  this 
remains  one  big  assignment  she  audacious  little  blue-eyed  pale- 
W'ould  like  to  cover  before  the  face  in  pigtails  could  be,  she 
universal  Managing  Editor  who  had  inv'aded  their  play- 
writes  — 30 —  to  her  last  earthly  ground  uninvitid. 
story.  She  would  like  to  climb  To  show  their  dislike  for  her, 
aboard  a  rugged  airplane  and  she  recalls,  they  sat  down  on 
fly,  as  a  passenger,  into  the  eye  the  ground,  folded  their  arms, 
of  a  hurricane  and  return  to  her  and  ignored  her  by  refusing  to 
desk  and  write  about  it  for  her  talk  to  her.  Not  to  be  outdone, 
many  readers  in  the  little  town  May  sat  down  beside  them, 
of  Clovis,  California.  folded  her  arms  likewi.se,  and 

May  has  several  second  choice  kept  her  own  counsel.  In  due 
assignments  with  which  she  time  someone  spoke  or  uttered 
would  like  to  round  out  her  now  a  word  and  the  .social  ice  was 
78th  year  as  a  newspaperwoman,  broken,  for  all  time.  From  then 
They  range  from  “doing  the  on  they  were  friends  and  re¬ 
strip”  at  Las  Vegas  by  night  to  mained  friends  down  through 
a  ticker  tape  parade  up  New  the  years.  It  was  a  friendship 
York’s  Broadway.  She  would  that  stood  her  iii  good  with  the 
just  love  to  cover  the  war  in  Viet  chiefs  when  she  grew  up  and 
Nam  to  give  a  woman’s  view-  became  a  newspaperwoman  and 
point  on  the  situation.  The  only  covered  her  beat,  the  Indian 
occasion  that  would  prompt  her  .  Reservations,  on  horseback.  It 
to  cover  the  United  Nations  just  so  hapi)entHi  that  she  had 
would  be  to  see  Russia  and  .^elected  the  teepee  of  the  chief 
France  pay  their  UN  dues,  of  the  tribe  to  visit. 

“Now  that,”  she  quips,  as  she  As  a  child  May  knew  such  in¬ 
flashes  you  an  infectious  smile,  famous  chiefs  as  Geronimo  of 
“would  be  news  worth  writing.”  the  Apaches,  and  Quanah  Park- 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  er,  the  last  great  chief  of  the 
W.  Morris  in  Comanche  County,  Comanches.  She  ate  at  the 
Texas,  on  Oct.  6,  1873,  she  was  same  table  with  Geronimo  and, 
at  birth  christened  Lucy  Celia  through  an  interpreter,  “inter- 
May  Morris.  George  Morris,  a  viewed”  Geronimo  until  he  got 
gunner  in  the  Union  Army  in  the  tired  and  told  her  she  asked  too 
Civil  War  (1861-65),  in  time  many  questions  for  a  papoose, 
grew  restless  in  Texas  and  in  the  spring  of  1889,  still  not 
moved  his  wife  and  daughter  to  i6  years  old,  May  married  Spur- 
Purcell,  Indian  Territory  (Now  peon  S.  Case,  printer,  editor  and 
Oklahoma),  in  about  1882.  co-ovcner  of  the  Purcell  Register. 

Indian  Style  Traveling  via  horse  and  buggy;, 

they  drove  down  to  Ardmore,  6( 

As  a  child  May  developed  a  miles  south  of  Purcell,  to  get 
strong  affection  for  the  Indians,  married.  Asked  if  she  eloped. 
One  day  she  strayed  from  her  for  she  was  not  yet  16,  she  re¬ 
parents’  camp  to  a  nearby  In-  plied,  “No,  sir!  We  drove  to 
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Ardmore  to  save  a  hundred  dol¬ 
lars!”  She  then  explained  a 
marriage  license  in  Purcell  at 
that  time  cost  $100.  The  author¬ 
ities  there  had  raised  the  ante 
for  such  license  to  discourage 
unscrupulous  w’hite  men  from 
marrying  Indian  maidens  for 
their  land,  whereas  a  license  in 
Ardmore  cost  only'  one  dollar. 

‘Pa’  Case  Vi'as  ^’rong 

Housekeeping  just  didn’t  ap¬ 
peal  to  this  vivacious  young 
lady.  “I  wouldn’t  keep  house  for 
no  man,”  May  says  today.  “So 
on  the  third  day  after  returning 
from  Purcell,  I  put  on  my  hat, 
went  down  to  the  shop  and  re¬ 
ported  for  work.  Mr.  Case  flew 
off  the  handle,  as  I  knew  he 
would,  and  told  me  in  no  uncer¬ 
tain  terms  my  place  was  in  the 
home,  and  sent  me  there.  At 
least  he  thought  he  did.” 

O.stensibly  crestfallen.  May 
sauntered  out  the  front  door  and 
obediently  started  toward  home, 
but  her  obedience  stopped  at  the 
side  of  the  building.  She  simply 
walked  around  to  and  through 
the  back  door  into  the  shop, 
put  on  a  printer’s  apron,  pick^ 
up  a  layout  of  patent  medicine 
ad  copy  and  started  setting  type. 

“The  foreman  exploded,  just 
as  I  knew  he  would,”  May  says. 
“Both  he  and  Mr.  Case  vowed 
in  colorful  language  they 
weren’t  going  to  have  a  woman 
working  in  their  shop,  but  they 
did.  The  foreman  was  so  angry 
that  when  he  saw  the  ad  I’d  set 
in  mixed  10  and  12  point  type, 
he  picked  it  up  and  threw  it 
against  the  wall!  But  I  didn’t 
mind.  In  due  time  I  was  setting 
type  w'ith  the  best  of  them.” 

Gossip  Columnist 

And  that  was  the  beginning 
of  May’s  new'spaper  career,  a 
career  that  stretches  across  more 
than  three  quarters  of  a  cen¬ 
tury'.  She’s  still  going  strong. 
She  writes  at  least  one  column 
or  so  of  local  gossip,  plus  “hard” 
news,  and  sometimes  a  column 
on  her  memoirs.  She  cut  her 
journali.stic  teeth  on  an  old 
Washington  hand  press. 

The  big  picture  in  May’s 
memory  of  Purcell  is  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Old  Oklahoma  Land 
Rush  on  April  22,  1889. 

“I  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 
South  Canadian  River  on  that 
historic  date  and  watched  Dep¬ 
uty  U.S.  Marshal  Charlie  Smith 
fire  the  signal  shot  at  twelve 
o’clock  high  noon  that  opened 


May  Case 


the  land  rush,  and  cried  because 
I  could  not  join  it,”  May  remem¬ 
bers.  “People  had  been  pouring 
into  Purcell  for  days  before  the 
22nd  until  every  hotel,  rooming 
house,  bunk  house  and  wagon- 
yard  was  filled  to  capacity.  Sa¬ 
loons  and  lestaurants  never 
closed.  Cowboys  and  Indians, 
outlaws  and  lawmen,  land  spec¬ 
ulators  and  home-seeking  sod- 
busters  rubbed  elbows  and  con¬ 
versed  freely  with  one  another,” 
May  vividly  remembers.  “Some 
who  could  not  get  a  chair  at  one 
of  the  many  gaming  tables 
spread  blankets  on  the  sidewalks 
and  in  the  streets  and  shot  dice 
and  played  poker  on  them.  The 
stakes  got  pretty  high,  too.  Folks 
drove  or  w'alked  around  them 
and  thought  nothing  of  it.  Some 
even  cooked  their  meals  over 
campfires  in  the  middle  of  the 
streets.  I  know.  I  saw  them.” 

The  Vagabond  Era 

“People  began  lining  up  at 
the  w'ater’s  edge  along  the  river 
long  before  dawn  on  that  April 
22,”  May  continued.  “Some  were 
in  buggies  and  some  were  in 
buckboards  and  wagons,  and 
some  were  horseback.  And  when 
Charlie  Smith  fired  the  signal 
shot,  bedlam  broke  loose  along 
the  river  as  the  people  and  an¬ 
imals  plunged  into  the  swirling 
waters  of  the  muddy  South  Ca¬ 
nadian.  With  utter  disregard 
for  the  safety  of  life  or  limb 
for  others  or  themselves,  they 
whipped  and  yelled  at  their 
teams  to  urge  them  on,  each 
anxious  and  gambling  all  to  get 
across  first.  But  flailing  hooves 
of  excited,  plunging  teams  of 
mules  and  horses  brought  chaos 
and  disaster  to  many  that  unfor¬ 
gettable  day.  Some  didn’t  make 
the  other  shoi  e  as  wagons,  bug¬ 
gies  and  buckboards  collided 
with  one  another  in  mid-stream, 
some  turning  over  and  going 
under.  Some  of  the  occupants  in 
those  vehicles  could  not  swim, 
and  a  few  wdio  could  were 
bashed  in  the  head  by  flying 
hooves.  They  didn’t  make  it. 
(('ontinued  on  page  68) 
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Philadelphia 


PLENTY!  If  you’re  a  Media  Man! 

Supply  you  with  audience  demographics  to  match 
against  your  marketing  objectives.  Provide  com¬ 
parable  figures  for  newspaper,  magazine,  radio 
and  television  audiences  in  Delaware  Valley.  Give 
you  detailed  readership  data  for  Philadelphia's 
two  standard-size  newspapers.  •  Samples:  The 
Daily  Inquirer  is  the  Philadelphia  newspaper  with 
the  younger  audience— some  44.4%  of  its  adult 
readers  are  between  18  and  39  years  of  age. 
A  greater  percentage  of  its  readers  are  white- 
collar  workers.  This  newspaper  also  has  more 
readers  in  the  suburbs— where  68%  of  the  mar¬ 
ket’s  effective  buying  income  is  concentrated. 
As  to  income:  Daily  Inquirer  readers’  average 


household  income  of  $9,100  exceeds  that  of 
the  market  in  general,  as  well  as  the  general  audi¬ 
ences  of  newspapers,  magazines,  television  and 
radio  stations  in  this  market!  •  Whatever  you’re 
looking  for— market  facts,  purchasing  patterns  or 
buying  plans— have  your  Inquirer  representative 
supply  the  facts.  Extra  service  is  one  of  the  big 
reasons  why  The  Inquirer  has  enjoyed  34  con¬ 
secutive  years  of  advertising  leadership  among 
Philadelphia  newspapers. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  THAT  "DOES  THINGS"  FOR  ADVERTISERS 


before  they  discovered  that  all 
had  the  same  correspondent.  She 
wrote  for  two  newspapers  in 
Modesto,  about  10  or  12  miles 
away,  two  in  Stockton  and  two 
in  San  Francisco.  Her  biggest 
scoop,  she  remembers,  was  when, 
through  her  railroad  news 
c.a,  i/xv/uKi.i.  sources,  she  beat  the  bay  area 

largely  by  the  easy  availability  newspapers  on  a  train  hold-up 
of  the  open  boxcars  on  freight  Richmond,  the  very  backyard 
trains  and  heightened  to  neces-  of  the  metropolitan  newspapers, 
sity  by  the  financial  crisis  of  May  almost  rewrote  western 
1892-93.  Those  were  the  days  of  history  in  her  Riverbank  News 
the  tramp  printers, 
whom  were  masters 
craft.  Most  every  freight  train 
brought  in  some  Gutenberg  Jr., 
w’ho  was  looking  for  a  fast  buck. 

They’d  set  a  few  sticks  of  type. 


May  Case 

(Continued  from  page  66) 


many  of  one  day,  after  seeing  a  huge 
of  their  bullfrog  leap  into  the  water  of 
the  Tuolumne  River.  She  re¬ 
turned  to  her  desk  and  wrote  a 
story  to  the  effect  she  had  dis- 

_ _ _  covered  the  birthplace  of  Mark 

cash  in  their  string,  get  a  hot  Tw'ain’s  famous  Jumping  Frog 
meal  and  sometimes  a  bath,  and  of  Calaveras  County.  This 
catch  the  next  freight  out  of  brought  a  representative  of  the 
town.  Of  course,  there  were  the  California  Historical  Society  to 
more  stable  and  reliable  indi-  May’s  door,  and  tears  to  her 
viduals,  some  of  whom  would  eyes.  Like  all  historians,  this 
stay  on  the  job  as  long  as  three  one  wanted  proof  of  the  story, 
months  before  yielding  to  the  After  a  lengthy  questioning  May 
lure  of  the  wanderlust.  confessed  with  tears  and  mixed 

It  did  not  take  these  Knights  emotion  that  she  wrote  the  story 
of  The  Road  long  to  fire  May’s  because  she  “just  had  to  have 
imagination  with  tall  tales  of  ^  story  to  fill  up  a  big  hole  in 
the  outside  world,  the  big  shops  her  front  page.”  The  historian, 
in  the  big  towns,  and  the  ever-  an  understanding  soul,  smiling- 
increasing  progress  in  the  print-  ly  forgave  her. 

ing  trade.  iqoo  n  ‘Went  with  the  Sale' 

So,  long  about  1892  the  Cases 

sold  their  interest  in  the  Reg-  In  1919  the  Cases  moved  to 
ister  and  took  Horace  Greeley’s  Clovis,  California,  and  estab- 
advice  to  go  west  and  grow  up  lished  the  Clovis  Independent, 
with  the  country,  with  Califor-  despite  the  competition  of  the 
nia  as  their  ultimate  destination,  already  established  Clovis  Tri- 
However,  it  was  more  than  20  bune.  Their  paper  thrived  for 
years  before  these  gypsy  print-  20  years  before  they  sold  it.  By 
ers  ever  set  foot  in  the  Golden  that  time  they  had  put  down 
State.  In  the  interim  they  roots  that  held  fast,  and  May 
bought,  traded,  and  sold  weekly  “went  with  the  sale,”  you  might 
newspapers  in  most  of  the  11  say,  as  a  reporter  and  editor, 
western  states.  They  would  buy  The  Independent  was  finally 
a  run-down  newspaper,  build  it  mergered  with  the  Tribune  and 
up  until  it  was  a  paying  publi-  has  been  sold  twice  since,  but 
cation  and  sell  it,  and  then  move  each  time  May  retains  her  job. 
on.  Sometimes  they  moved  west  Today  she  is  the  travel  editor 
by  north  or  maybe  west  by  on  the  Tribune-Independent,  and 
south,  but  it  was  always  into  the  she  lives  up  to  her  title  despite 
sunset.  They  just  had  to  see  her  advance  years.  All  one  need 
what  lay  around  the  next  bend  do  to  get  May  to  go  some  place, 
in  the  trail  or  in  the  valley  be-  be  it  across  town  or  across  the 
yond  the  next  hill,  until  they  nation,  is  to  invite  her.  Her  stock 
arrived  in  California  in  1913.  reply  is,  “Wait  until  I  get  my 
I-  LI-  I  j  n  hat.”  Her  hat  is  as  well  known 

Established  Own  Papers  Clovis  and  at  conventions  as 

While  Mr.  Case  was  publish-  she  is.  May  loves  conventions, 
ing  a  weekly  at  Manteca,  Cali-  especially  newspaper  conven- 
fornia.  May  established  her  own  tions. 

weekly  at  Riverbank,  some  25-30  May  was  named  NEWSPA- 
miles  away  on  the  banks  of  the  PER  GIRL  OF  1964  by  the 
Tuolumne  River.  She  would  California  Press  Women  in  an- 
write  her  copy,  mail  it  to  her  nual  convention  at  Hollywood 


Thanks  to  Certified  Dry  Mats 


The  man  who  created  this  dish  of  ice  cream  for  a  news- 
saper  ad  wanted  the  final  result  to  look  so  deliciously 
jood  that  ice  cream  sales  would  soar.  With  CERTIFIED 
DRY  MATS  you  can  be  sure  that  the  reproduction  is  clear, 
sharp— deelicious!  Insist  on  the  scientifically-researched 
and  developed  CERTIFIED  line.  Your  hard  work  deserves  it! 


tonor  Roll  of  CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS:  SYNDICATE  for  job  work 
■lEWSPAPER  for  full-page  reproduction — BLUE  RIBBON  and 
■ILVERTONE  for  quality  baked  work. 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation,  Dept.  P.  555  Fifth  Ave..  New  York,  N  Y.  10017 
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The  Most  Significant  Newspaper  Series  of  1966 


One-Fourth  of  Mankind 


(12)  The  Brilliance  of  T'ang 


by  Don  Oakley 
and  John  Lane 


Today  many  Chmese  still  call  themselves 
Men  of  T’ang.  The  Chinafoums  m  many  Amen 
ran  rtttes  are  railed  T'ang-Jen  Chieh  U'hich. 
ittrrull^  transloted.  means  Streets  for  Men  of 
T'ang.  — Dun  J.  Li 

If  the  ancient  time  of  the  sage-kings  uas 
China's  tiolden  Age  in  legend,  the  T'ang 
dynasty  <  618-906 1  was  such  in  fact 
The  barbarians  were  subdued  and  Chinese 
sovereignty  was  acknowledged  from  Korea  to 
the  gates  of  India  In  power  and  extent,  in 
population  and  culture,  no  contemporarv 
civilization  would  compare  with  the  T'ang. 

Hy  755  the  population  was  more  than  53 
million.  To  the  capital  of  Ch'angan  came 
merchants  and  envoys  from  all  over  the  known 
world  In  culture,  the  greatest  flowering  of  the 
T'ang  was  in  poetry  and  painting, 
in  religion.  Buddhism  reached  its  apex. 


though  the  pessimistic  teachings  of  the  (lauta- 
ma  had  been  greatly  modified  by  the  basically 
optimistic  Chinese  In  repiv  to  the  challenge 
of  Buddhism,  the  native  Taoism,  which  had 
degenerated  into  a  cult  of  alchemists  and 
magicians,  enjoyed  a  "counterreformatiun  " 
But  as  Buddhism  declined.  Confucianism 
gained,  particularly  as  the  basis  for  the  civil 
service  examinations.  Under  later  T'ang  em¬ 
perors.  Buddhists  were  persecuted 
Other  religions  —  Mohammedanism.  Zoroa¬ 
strianism.  Nestonan  Christianity-  also 
entered,  but  none  had  Buddhism's  success 
It  was  during  the  Tang  that  the  first  book, 
a  Buddhist  text,  was  printed  with  wood  blocks 
This  invention,  together  with  such  things  as 
gunpowder  and  the  compass,  are  familiar  to 
the  West,  but  the  extent  of  Chinese  inventive 
genius  IS  not  generally  appreciated. 

.Amo.ig  their  innovations  was  a  south-point- 


ing  carriage. '  a  form  of  compass  that  worked 
by  a  system  of  gears,  and  deep-drilling  tech¬ 
niques  for  extracting  natural  gas  and  brine — 
both  dating  back  to  flan  times  Another  was 
the  simple  foot  stirrup. 

According  to  Prof.  Joseph  Needham,  the 
authority  on  Chinese  science,  if  gunpowder 
shattered  European  feudalism  with  its  castles 
and  knights  in  armor,  it  was  the  foot  stirrup 
that  had  made  it  possible  in  the  first  place. 

The  relentless  cycle  of  dynasty— proceeding 
from  the  vigor  of  youth  to  the  corruption  of 
old  age— eventually  overtook  the  Tang.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  last  weak  emperor  came  a  half- 
century  of  contest  between  rival  families — a 
period  noted  for  the  beginning  of  the  custom 
of  binding  women's  feet.  Finally,  in  960.  a 
new  dynasty— the  Sung— gained'  the  'Man¬ 
date  of  Heaven. “ 

NEXT:  China  Crystallises 


"One-Fourth  of  Mankind,"  a  24-part  illustrated  story-strip  series  produced  by  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association,  may  well  be  the  most  important  public  service  con¬ 
tribution  your  newspaper  will  give  your  readers  in  1966. 


This  outstanding  series  is  an  exclusive  feature  offered  NEA  clients  at  no  extra  cost. 


"One-Fourth  of  Mankind"  is  news;  it  relates  the  4,000  years  of  recorded  Chinese 
history  to  the  present.  It  explains  the  mystery  behind  Red  China  (that  symbol  up 
there  means  mystery  .  .  .  puzzle  .  .  .  enigma).  This  enlightening,  educational — and 
highly  promotable — series  about  the  world's  most  populous  nation  was  written  by 
Don  Oakley  and  has  70  authentic  illustrations  by  John  Lane.  The  format  is  the 
unique  and  dramatic  "story-strip"  originated  by  NEA. 


If  you  are  an  NEA  client,  you  probably  are  running  "One-Fourth  of  Mankind,"  the 
most  significant  newspaper  series  of  1966.  If  you  aren't,  why  not  give  us  a  ring? 


e- 


Newsp^aper  Enterprise  Association 
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When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 


Want  to  print  more  than 
19  papers  per  second  with 
precise  color  control  and 
minimum  waste  ? 


A  Goss  Headliner  Mark  II  is  your  answer. 
And  “total  product”  performance  to  meet 
your  big  city  daily  needs  is  the  reason. 

It  starts  in  the  reel  room.  Here,  Goss’ 
Reel-Tension- Paster  insures  non-stop  web 
feed  at  any  speed,  constant  web  tension  de¬ 
spite  speed  changes.  And  with  Goss’  Digital 
Computer  Paster  Pilot,  splicing  is  automatic 
on  roll  after  roll  newsprint  is  shaved  to  Vs" 
thickness  on  the  core.  In  just  one  year  you’ll 
gain  meaningful  savings  in  newsprint. 

In  the  press  room  the  Headliner  Mark  II 
really  rolls:  more  than  19  papers  per  second 
(70,000  pph)  with  letterpress  reproduction 
that  delights  your  advertisers  and  readers. 
Bull’s-eye  register,  longer  blanket  and  roller 
life,  thanks  to  Goss’  Tension  Plate  Lockup. 
Color?  The  whole  spectrum  is  yours  because 
Goss  Add-A-Color  Paks  working  with  the 
Flo-Matic  fountain  system  make  it  so.  Color 


Photo  courtesy  Boise  Cascade  Corporation,  makers  of  fine  newsprint 


changes  take  but  minutes.  And  Goss  Color- 
trol  assures  exact  color  control. 

Press  speed  is  governed  by  folder  speed. 
Here,  too,  Goss  sets  publishing  standards. 
There’s  no  faster  folder  built.  Choose  either 
the  112-page  Uniflow  2:1  or  the  128-page 
Imperial  3:2.  Both  models  have  that  extra 
reserve  capacity  to  handle  your  peak  pro¬ 
duction  needs  and  meet  them  with  match¬ 
less  efficiency. 

Backing  up  this  “total  product”  perform¬ 
ance  is  Goss  service  .  .  .  service  that  insures 
the  reliability  of  your  Goss  equipment  100% 
.  .  .  service  that  says,  “you’re  the  most  im¬ 
portant  customer  in  our  life.” 

To  understand  how  Goss  “total  product” 
performance  can  answer  all  your  needs, 
write:  The  Goss  Company,  5601  W.  31st  St., 
Chicago,  Illinois  60650 

THE  GOSS  COMPAIMY 

MGD 

MIEHLE-60SS-DEXTER.  INCORPORATED 

Specia/ists  in  Web-Fed  Letterpress.  Offset  and  Roto  Presses 
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Clartooiiisitsi*  Auar»l 
Dinner  on  Tuesday 

Tlie  Xational  Carttwnists 
Society  will  hold  its  twentieth 
annual  lieuln'ii  award  dinner  on 
Tuesday,  April  2(Uh,  at  the 
Pierre  Hotel.  The  dinner,  piven 
each  year  for  visit inp  publishers 
and  wlitors  in  \ew  York  for 
Publishers’  Week,  is  expected  to 
raise  money  for  the  Milt  Gross 
Fund,  which  distributes  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  annually  to  old 
and  ill  cartoonists. 

Takinp  its  theme  from  the 
Roarinp  Twenties,  the  dinner 
will  1h»  attended  by  Gene  Tun- 
ney.  Jack  Dempsey,  Gloria 
Swanson,  Hal  Foster  and  Hus- 
■sell  Patterson  and  other  celeb¬ 
rities. 

.4rthur  Godfrey  will  emcet'  the 
show,  which  will  include  Jack 
Ca.ssidy,  Bob  Holliday,  Linda 
Lavin  and  Pat  .Maraud  doinp 
numlHM’s  from  their  hit  Broad¬ 
way  show,  “Superman,”  and  will 
Ih*  climaxtHl  by  the  |)resentation 
of  the  Reut»en  Award.  The 
Reul)en,  cartoonist  e<iuivalent  to 
the  tt.scar  or  Emmy,  is  piven  to 
the  Cartooni.st  of  the  Year, 
.select wl  by  the  four  hundred  car¬ 
toonists  who  conipo.se  the  NTS. 

The  dinner  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  National  t'artwmist 
Swiety  jiresident  Bob  Dunn,  and 
Lew  Schwartz,  chairman. 


7f«»y.  il's  n  relief  la  miss  all  af  tliase  AMPA  and 
i'arltponisls'  Soriely  inirliesV 


YOU 

DON’T 
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DO 
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0  Lufthansa 

German  Airlines 

’Public  Relations  Offices 
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Suddenly... 
all  over  the  map 
Photon  713’s 
are  photosetting 
better  type  faster 
at  far  lower  cost 
than  you  are!* 


Ask  these  printers  and  publishers  about 
Photon  713  Textmaster’s  productivity,  about 
setting  perfect,  sharp  type  at  35  newspaper 
lines  a  minute,  using  64  different  type  fonts. 

(If  they’re  your  competitors,  don’t  blame  them 
if  they  clam  up.)  Ask  them  about  cutting 
composing  room  co.sts... about  713’s  phenomenal 
profit  power. 

Find  out  why— in  less  than  one  year— close  to 
75  high-speed  713’s  have  already  gone  to  printers, 
typesetters,  newspapers  and  other  publishers  in 
the  U.S.  and  other  countries.  And  we’re  barely 
under  way. 

Like  to  know  who  our  customers  are?  Just  ask. 
Want  to  check  the  quality  our  customers  are 
getting?  We’ll  send  you  samples  that  are 
eye-openers.  Like  figures  on  the  comparative 
profit-ability  of  the  713  Textmaster  against 
other  machines?  Yours  for  the  asking.  It’ll  be 
mighty  clear  to  you  why,  in  phototypesetter  sales, 
Photon  713  isn’t  number  three,  or  number  two.., 

We’re  #1. 

Ask  the  people  who  can  verify  how  Photon 
machines  perform.  We’ll  stand  by  what  they  say. 
Mail  the  coupon  first.  Then  pull  yourself  ahead  I 
of  the  hot  breath  of  competition.  I 

*Unless  you  already  ordered  the  TtJ.  ■ 


I  need  to  know  who’s  beating  me 
at  cutting  typesetting  costs. 

Photon,  Inc.  Dept.  Q 

Wilminfrton,  Mass. 

Identify  Photon  713  owners  to  me,  and  let  me  see  samples 
of  their  production.  Your  profit-ability  figures,  too. 


S«e  the  71S  in  New  Vorh  during  ANPA  week 

Demonstrations  of  Photon's  71.3  Textmaster 
(also  the  famous  200  Admaster  newspaper 
ad-settini;  machine)  at  New  York  Athletic 
Club  April  18-29.  Please  phone  suite  2016 
for  appointment. 


Name 


Title 


Company 


OHOTOn 

■  newsmaker  in  phototypesetting 


State 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


LBJ,  Viet  Nam  Turn  Up  Here  as  Winners 


By  Rirk  Friedman 


A  spot  news  film  taken  at  the 
height  of  the  Santa  Domingo 
crisis  has  won  the  Grand  Prize 
in  the  White  House  News  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association  23rd  an¬ 
nual  contest. 

Taken  by  Richard  Norling  for 
NBC-tv  and  titled  “Santa 
Domingo  Fire  Fight,”  it  also 
won  first  place  in  the  Newsreel 
Class.  Norling,  who  recorded  the 
grand  prize  action  while  ma¬ 
chine  guns  blazed  around  him, 
also  won  a  first  in  the  Newsreel 
Feature  Class  for  a  story  en¬ 
titled  “Lewis  and  Clark  Winter 
Sequence.” 

Frank  Cancellare,  UPI  News- 
pictures,  won  the  Presidential 
Class  with  “The  Viet  Nam 
Crisis,”  a  close-up  of  President 
Johnson  is  his  rain-splattered 
limousine. 

Stan  Wayman,  Life  magazine, 
was  the  contest’s  triple  first- 
place  winner:  Personalities,  a 
shot  of  Hubert  Humphrey  called 
“Shades  of  F.  D.  R.”;  Color 
Feature  Class,  a  picture  of  a 
tiger  hunt;  Portfolio  Class,  a 
selection  of  five  prints  from  the 
15  he  entered  in  the  contest. 

Robert  Schutz,  Associated 
Press,  took  a  first  in  Spot  News 
Class  for  his  picture  of  Ameri¬ 
can  soldiers  held  prisoner  at 
rebel  headquarters,  Santa  Do¬ 
mingo  (See  E&P,  April  2,  p.  61.) 

Fred  Ward,  Black  Star,  won 
first  in  Sports  Class  for  a  swim¬ 
ming  picture  entitled  “Competi¬ 
tor.” 

George  Tames,  fHew  York 
Times,  copped  the  Feature  Class 
first  with  a  picture  called 
“Wanna  Play,  Mister?” 

Stan  Tretick,  Look  magazine, 
won  first  in  the  Picture  Story 
Class  for  a  layout  of  pictures 
on  Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
titled  “Serious  Young  Senator.” 

Fred  Maroon,  a  free-lancer, 
won  first  place  in  Pictorial 
Class  with  a  shot  of  the  Lincoln 
Bust  framed  beneath  the  Capitol 
dome. 

Albert  Molvay,  Xational  Geo¬ 
graphic,  won  first  in  Color  News 
Class  with  his  picture  of  Viet¬ 
namese  soldiers  aboard  an 
American  troop  carrier;  the 
shot  was  called  “Vietnamese 
Troops’  First  Flight.” 

Judges  were  John  Durniak, 
Popular  Photography  Maga¬ 
zine;  Cliff  Edom,  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri;  Norman  Hatch,  radio  tv 
(Continued  on  page  76) 


"Competitor"  by  Fred  Ward.  Black 
Star,  First  Place  Sports  Class. 


"The  Viet  Nam  Crisis"  by  Frank  Can¬ 
cellare,  UP,  Newspictures,  First  Place 
Presidential  Class. 


Action  at  Turf  Paradise,  Phoenix.  Thoroughbred  horse 
racing  at  one  of  America’s  most  beautiful  race  tracks. 


MAKES  DYNAMIC  PHOENIX  A  NEWSPAPER  MARKET 


Because  Active  Arizonans  have  so  many  interests, 
they  depend  on  tlie  Republic  and  Gazette  to  keep 
them  up-to-date  on  everything  .  .  .  sports  events, 
social  activities,  civic  and  shopping  news. 

Daily,  these  two  community-minded  news¬ 
papers  reach  into  8  out  of  10  households  in  the 


near-million  market  of  Metro-Phoenix,  where 
nearly  6()c  of  every  Arizona  retail  dollar  is  spent. 

No  wonder  that  in  1965,  among  all  dailies  in 
the  United  States,  only  6  morning  and  5  evening 
newspapers  carried  more  advertising  lineage  than 
the  Republic  and  Gazette. 

Represented  nationally  by  Story  tfc  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


The  Arizona 

REPUBLIC 


Morning  and  Sunday 


The  Phoenix 

GAZETTE 


IMow  selling  wi^H  ISpectdColon  to  active  Arizonans 


(Continued  from  page  74) 


division,  Department  of  De¬ 
fense;  Doug  Kennedy,  chief 
photographer,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald;  George  Stevens  Jr., 
motion  picture  service,  USE  A; 
John  Szarkowski,  New  York 
Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

All  winners  and  runners-up 
photographs  are  now  on  public 
display  at  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress. 


Picture  Identifications 

Top:  “Serious  Young  Senator” 
by  Stan  Tretick,  Look  magazine, 
First  Place  Picture  Story. 

Above  left :  “Shades  of  F.D.R.” 
by  Stan  Wayman,  Life  maga¬ 
zine,  First  Place,  Personalities 
Class. 

Above,  right:  “Wanna  Play, 
Mister?”  by  George  Tames,  New 
York  Times,  first  place  Feature 
Class. 

Right:  “Vietnamese  Troops’ 
First  Flight”  by  Albert  Molvay, 
National  Geographic,  First  Place 
Color  News  Class. 
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Why  not  send  a  boy  to  do  a  man's  job? 


You  can't  tune  him  out!  If  the 

family  is  out  of  the  house  or  out  of 
the  room  when  he  delivers  your  mes¬ 
sage,  it  will  be  there  waiting  for  them 
when  they  return. 

This  boy  can  place  your  advertis¬ 
ing  into  more  homes  in  the  central 
Indiana  market  than  anyone . . .  even 
the  man  behind  a  "mike".  Check  the 


(especially  when  he  can  do  it  better!) 


highest  estimated  ratings  for  any 
other  local  media. 

Each  day,  8500  "paper  boys"  de¬ 
liver  89%  of  our  430,1 26*  combined 
circulation  to  the  doors  of  your  po¬ 
tential  customers.  They  know  where 
your  ads  are  going  and  can  give  you 
circulation  guarantees  instead  of 
guesses. 


THE  MARKET-28th  U  S.  metro  market 
in  retail  sales— 22nd  U.S.  newspaper  mar¬ 
ket-one  of  the  top  5  U.S.  test  markets. 

THE  STAR  AND  THE  NEWS-Full  serv¬ 
ice  newspapers:  ROP  color,  Roto,  Hi-Fi, 
Spectacolor,  Section  inserts.  Split-run. 
*Total  combined  daily  circulation  430,126 
—Sunday  381,435. 

*February  averages  reflecting  substantial  recent 
circulation  gains.  Subject  to  audit 
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You’re  in— in  Indiana,  with 

The  Indianapolis  Star 

(MOMINQ  *  .UXOAY) 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

(CVCNINtt) 

Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc.  •  National  Representatives 
The  Leonard  Co.  •  Florida  Representatives 


PROMOTION 


Lunch  Hour  Shows 
For  ‘Miss  Newsprint’ 


By  Georjie  Wilt 


For  a  whole  week,  the  Edmon-  winner,  a  re<l-headed,  brown- 
tow  (Alta.)  Journal's  building  eyed  charmer,  moonlights  as 
must  have  seemed  like  New  vocalist  with  a  combo  two  nights 
Orleans  during  Mardi  Gras.  As  a  week  in  addition  to  her  job 
part  of  that  Canadian  news-  as  .Journal  receptionist, 
paper’s  four-year  old  contest  “Miss  Newsprint”  is  crowned 
to  crown  “Miss  Newsprint,”  as  the  highlight  of  the  annual 
demonstrations  (peaceful,  of  hall  of  the  Journal’s  “Diamond- 
course)  are  permitted  within  J”  Club,  a  social  organization 
the  newspaper  building  during  for  the  newspajier’s  employees, 
the  lunch  hour.  It  was  so-named  because  the 

B a  first  ball  was  held  four  years 

ago  as  a  climax  to  the  news¬ 
paper’s  Diamond  Jubilee.  The 
contest  originated  as  a  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  Ball,  and  has 
snow-balled  since  the  day  in 
January  of  1963  when  the  Com¬ 
posing  Room  served  notice  on 
the  staff  bulletin  boards  that 
they  felt  the  contest  should  be 
conceded  to  their  candidate  as 
she  was  a  cinch  to  win  the  title, 
(p.  s.,  she  did.) 

This  year,  the  themes  ranged 
from  the  “Mexican  Villa”  to 
oriental,  medieval,  “Snow 
White,”  and  royalty. 

In  the  composing  room,  the 
staff  lunchroom  became  an 
Oriental  tearoom,  with  a  fire¬ 
eating  dragon  occupying  a 
prominent  spot  amid  the  Lino¬ 
type  machines.  Space  on  the 
floor  of  the  pressroom  was 
usurped  for  a  full-scale  medi- 
eval  castle,  complete  with  dun- 
V'  geon.  A  castle  wall  and  draw- 

bridge  was  built  across  the  en- 
fv  jj  trance  to  the  newsroom,  and  a 

awn  ommy  fairy-tale  village  portraying  the 

Miss  Newsprint  1966  is  Miss  “Snow  White”  theme  dominated 
Dawn  Hommy,  main  floor  re-  the  circulation  department, 
ceptionist.  She  was  chosen  from  Noon-hour  activities 
a  erouD  of  five  candidates  rep-  centered 


Carrying  out  The  'Snow  White*  theme. 


DOOR  OPENER  — The  on  June  19. 

Washington  Post  has  produced  •  •  • 

a  32-page  presentation  on  the  DETROIT  PROFILE — Cur- 
capital  area  real  estate  market,  rent  demographic  data  relating 

“Key  Facts  About  Washington’s  to  the  greater  Detroit  market 

Best  Door  Opener  for  Real  is  contained  in  a  folder,  “66 

Estate  Advertisers.”  Profile/Greater  Detroit,”  pub- 

*  *  *  lished  by  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

TICKET — A  Philadelphia  In-  The  information  is  based  on  a 

quirer  folder  directed  to  ap-  study  by  Carl  J.  Nelson  Re- 

pliance  dealers  is  headlined  search,  Inc.  Included  in  the  bro- 

“Big  Ticket  Items.”  The  mailing  chure  is  information  on  the  age 

piece  takes  the  format  of  an  of  male  heads  of  households, 

appliance  price  tag,  complete  weekly  food  store  expenditures, 

with  string,  and  is  printed  in  vacation  trips,  savings  and 

red  ink  on  yellow  card  stock,  checking  accounts,  and  other 

were  ^  chart  on  the  mailer  shows  information. 

_  ,, - ^  - - -  around  the  displays  appliance  store  linage  informa-  ♦  *  * 

resenting  various  departments,  throughout  the  week,  and  staff  tion.  MAGIC  CARPET — A  bro- 

She  is  picked  by  a  panel  of  members  transported  each  dis-  *  ♦  *  chure  released  by  the  Birming- 

judges  who  awarded  points  in  play  to  the  MacDonald  Hotel  the  13  REASONS — A  brochure  ham  (Mich.)  Eccentric  uses  a 

three  categories:  promotion  by  night  of  the  ball,  where  cos-  from  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  “story-board”  technique  to  show 

the  contestant’s  sponsoring  de-  turned  attendants  doted  on  their  includes  an  illustration  of  the  that  the  market  is  well  above 

partment,  personality  and  ap-  “queens.”  I3  sections  in  the  Post’s  Sunday  the  state  average  in  si”  different 

pearance,  and  the  newsprint  In  addition  to  sponsoring  the  edition,  with  a  summary  of  the  sales  classifications,  and  that  the 
costume  which  must  be  designed  Miss  Newsprint  Contest,  the  contents  of  each  section.  Back  Eccentric  provides  a  “magic 
and  created  by  the  contestant  224-member  Diamond-J  Club  page  of  the  folder  is  devoted  carpet”  to  reach  the  market, 
herself.  sponsors  a  summer  family  to  Post  staff  winners  in  the  *  •  * 

Miss  Hommy  was  sponsored  picnic,  children’s^  Christmas  Austin  Headliners  1965  Compe-  GOLF  —  “Shoot  for  the 
in  the  competition  by  the  Dis-  I’^^ty,  Klondike  Knight,  Hal-  tition.  GREEN  in  New  York’s  Leading 

play  Advertising  and  Business  lowe’en  Dance,  and  outdoor  ♦  *  *  Golf  Newspaper,”  says  what 

departments.  She  wore  a  news-  barbecue.  MOTHER  —  A  Washington  may  be  the  final  promotion 

print  dress  projecting  the  Each  of  the  contestants  in  Star  promotion  folder  tells  ad-  piece  from  the  New  York 
Mexican  promotion  theme  adopt-  the  contest  was  featured  in  a  vertisers  that  Mother’s  Day  World-Telegram  &  Sun..  A 
ed  by  the  departments.  For  large  in-paper  promotion  ad.  ranks  second  only  to  Christmas  pliofilm  bag  of  golf  tees  and 
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American  Newspaperboys  Spread 
Goodwill  on  Parade’s  Annual 
Young  Columbus  Trip  to  Europe 

Each  year,  more  than  250,000  newspaperboys  vie 
to  go  on  Parade’s  Young  Columbus  "Trip  of  a  Lifetime.” 
The  boys  are  chosen  by  their  hometown  papers  for  outstanding 
leadership,  scholarship,  citizenship  and  sales  ability. 
These  outstanding  newspaper  carriers  receive  acclaim 
and  recognition  not  only  in  their  hometowns,  but  throughout 
the  world.  They  have  been  praised  by  Presidents, 
Mayors,  Ambassadors,  Pope  Paul,  the  foreign 
press  and  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
A  great  tribute  to  our  youth  and  to  the  participating  papers 
that  have  made  this  "Trip  of  a  Lifetime”  possible. 


Parade  Publications,  Inc.,  733  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.  10017. 


Newspaperboys  on  last  year’s  Young  Columbus  Trip  to 
•  Portugal  and  Spain  inspect  medieval  splendor  of 
re^l  Pena  Palace.  This  week,  the  boys  just  returned 


from  a  trip  to  Irel^d,  England  and  Scotland. 


i 


How  to  Be  A  Drama  Critic; 
But  Job  Prospects  Are  Dim 


By  Rona  Schwab 


There  is  no  simple  prescrip-  went  regularly  to  the  theatre  as  Alter  reading  nis  .v* 

tion  for  becoming  a  theater  critic  a  hobby.  Eventually  he  worked  Commonweal,  the  Herald  Tnb~ 
on  a  large  metropolitan  daily,  his  way  up  at  the  Sun  and  wrote  invit^  him  to  be  its 

Positions  in  the  field  are  few’ —  a  column  called  “Man  About  drama  critic, 

very  few — and  are  hard  to  come  Towm.”  When  the  Sun  folded,  he  iinHor  K»ki>r 


*4-*  sure.  At  college,  Nadel  majored 

in  psychology  and  wrote  criti- 
^  ^7  cism  for  the  college  paper.  He 

feels  that  the  theatre  is  “an 
^  I  PlIYI  articulation  of  life’’  and  “to 

study  the  writing  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  aspects  of  the  theatre  with- 
plays  before  he  became  drama  out  studying  human  behavior  is 
critic  for  Commonweal  in  1952.  equivalent  to  using  tools  without 
After  reading  his  work  in  the  knowledge  of  their  use.” 


by.  Talent  and  ingenuity  are  went  to  the  J oumal- American, 
necessary — but  luck  plays  the  where  he  continued  to  write  his 


ommonweal,  the  Herald  Trib-  One  must  study  the  psychology 
le  invited  him  to  be  its  of  man  to  be  able  to  understand 
-ama  critic.  a  theatre  that  is  “intimately 

involved  in  the  human  experi- 
Sludied  Under  Baker  ence.”  According  to  Nadel, 

John  Mason  Brown  was  stage-  “criticism  is  more  than  saying 


most  important  role.  These  are  column.  Robert  Garland,  then  struck  at  a  very  early  age.  While  whether  a  show  is  good  or  bad. 
the  views  of  the  critics  them-  the  critic  for  the  Journal,  be-  still  in  school,  he  spent  two  of  “  is  a  matter  of  explaining  how 
selves.  came  ill  and  McClain  was  asked  his  summers  as  a  rewrite  man  it  does  or  does  not  relate  to  the 


Yet  despite  the  almost  insur-  to  fill  in.  He  has  remained  in  for  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour- 


mountable  odds,  competition  for  that  post  ever  since, 
these  select  jobs  grows  each 

year.  College  students  all  over  Spare  Time  Hobby 

the  country  dream  of  becoming  The  critic  for  the  i 


Once  out  of  college,  he 


people  who  see  it.” 

“Ideally,”  he  added,  “the 


studied  under  Professor  Baker  theatre  critic  should  be  a  Renais- 
at  Yale’s  Graduate  School  of  sance  man.”  His  idea  of  such  a 


the  country  dream  of  becoming  The  critic  for  the  Hailw  News,  Drama.  After  graduate  school,  man  is  on  with  a  knowledge  of 
critics — yet  few  ever  come  close  John  Chapman,  worked  as  a  re-  Brow'n  spent  a  year  abroad  architecture,  sculp^ture  painting, 
to  their  goal.  porter  for  the  News  and  went  writing  about  the  theatre  for 

Most  aspiring  journalists  to  the  theatre  in  his  spare  time,  the  Boston  Transcript.  Back  in 
fresh  out  of  school,  as  any  editor  He  was  transfered  to  the  theatre  the  states,  he  worked  on  several  subjects.  He  suggests  that  col- 
know’s,  would,  if  they  could  pick  department  and  in  1943  became  daily  papers  and  spent  some  lege  students  finish  their  four- 

..1. _  .  *  1  •!  .  1  .  _ 1  . .  _  -  •  J. ixrvTrx-MA  vf»ar  poiirsp  with  a  crnrwi  p1sic:ci/«q1 


their  spot,  like  to  be  either  a 
foreign  correspondent,  a  sports 


their  drama  critic. 

Out  of  college,  Norman  Nadel, 


time  teaching  drama  before  year  course  with  a  good  classical 
being  referred  to  the  Post.  and  historical  background  “to 

i  u-  *  •  e  ^ave  perspective  and  to  under- 

While  the  histones  of  these 


writer,  or  a  drama  critic.  I  am  critic  for  the  World-Telegram,  While  the  histories  of  these  ^  ^  ^ 

one  of  them.  My  ambition  is  to  went  to  work  on  two  Cleveland  men  have  established  that  there  ^  j" 

become  a  drama  critic.  Hoping  to  papers— the  Garfield  Heights  is  no  tried  and  true  way  of  J  /  J  •, 

find  information  and  advice  on  journal  and  the  Euclid  Observer,  becoming  a  drama  critic,  there  ^ 

how  best  to  get  into  the  field,  I  He  stayed  there  one  year  and  Tevfral  established  phases  ^ 

went  to  the  men  who  at  the  then  left  to  become  makeup  edi-  one  must  pass  through  along  the  tf^n  »  ^nd  a  knowffie^  of  t^^ 

moment,  know  it  best— the  tor  for  the  Columbus  Citizen,  way.  Everyone  agreed  that  a  J,;®"’  j’*/"® 

dr^a  critica  of  tha  New  York  From  makeup  editor,  he  was  prcTspective"  critic  should  be-  f 

City  dailies.  promoted  to  the  ^sition  of  radio  gin  with  a  broad  liberal  arts  „:„inf,itv  and  i^nortanco 


— .  -  gin  wiin  a  oruau  i.ue.a.  t,o  j^ajity  importance  and 

8  Are  Interviewed  columnist  and  then  progressed  education,  but  there  were  some  intellectual  appre- 

to  movie  criticism.  Finally,  he  disagreements  about  a  student  s  :  ‘ 

Of  the  eight  critics  inter-  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  major  field  of  study.  The  dis-  Walter  Kerr  suggests  that  a 

viewed,  most  started  their  jour-  theatre  critic.  He  stayed  there  agreement  seemed  to  stem  from  j  pritif  mnci-  bic  bapk 
nalism  career  as  a  reporter  and  for  14  years,  achieving  national  each  man’s  idea  of  what  a  j  •  Hmmniip  lifora' 

worked  their  way  tow’ard  the  recognition  W  his  reviews  be-  theatre  critic  should  be.  It  ?  pnnr-ses  in  a  pnllairp’s  Frur! 

drama  department.  fore  the  Telegram  invited  him  was  easy  to  discern  that  there  Honnrfm^f  ^ 

Howard  Taubman,  critic  at  to  New  York  to  become  their  are  two  schools  of  newspaper  .  KnpkcrrnnnH  in  Hramafp 

large  for  the  New  York  Times,  theatre  critic.  criticism,  and  a  student  must  „  j  humanistic 

started  on  the  Times  as  a  re-  Whitney  Bolton,  drama  critic  decide  which  type  of  critic  he  .  • 

porter.  After  a  little  more  than  for  the  Morning  Telegraph,  wants  to  be  before  he  decides  on  problems  of  the  theatre 


a  year  at  the  paper  as  a  general  started  his  career  by  being  in  a  major  field  of  study. 


was  Howard  Taubman’s  sugges- 


news  reporter,  he  was  asked  to  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  ^he  first  type  of  critic  can  be  tion  to  aspiring  critics.  “Ideally, 
join  the  music  department  ^  He  was  a  reporter  at  the  Her-  classified  as  “the  student  of  a  critic  should  be  a  culmination 
^use  of  his  interest  in  the  field,  aid  Tribune  when  he  met  Gene  jrama.”  Its  practitioners  review  of  all  the  aspects  of  the  theatre,” 
He  eventually  became  mu^c  Fowler  of  the  ™e^am,  at  a  ^  ^  literary  content,  he  said.  This  includes  an  added 

cntic  and  later  went  on  to  be-  party.  Fowler  asked  him  to  head  theatre  techniques,  its  musi-  knowledge  of  acting,  directing, 
come  the  Times  drama  critic.  the  Telegreph  s  new  theatre  and  eal  score  and  choreography  if  production  problems,  etc.  “But,” 
The  critic  for  the  New  York  arts  department,  ^d  Bol^n  ac-  it  ig  ^  musical,  and  its  value  as  he  added,  as  did  all  the  other 
Post,  Richard  Watts,  first  w’rote  cepted.  He  was  ofiered  the  job  entertainment.  The  other  type  critics,  “how  can  a  school  teach 


of  reviewer  regards  himself  as  a  person  to  be  judicious,  bal- 


drama  criticism  for  the  Colum-  ^cause  of  interviews  with  reviewer  regards  himself  as  a  person  to  be  judicious,  bal- 
bia  University  Spectator.  After  theatre  written  essentially  a  reporter  about  anced,  sensitive,  and  openminded 

college,  he  got  his  first  job  on  for  the  Tribune  and  tl^  people  pi^yg — g^d  need  even  have  no  to  new  forms,  ideas,  and  ap- 

the  Brooklyn  Times  and  later  oe  had  gotten  to  know  by  going  gpecial  background  in  the  dra-  proaches?” 


became  a  reporter  for  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune.  He  made  a  habit 


to  theatre  premiers. 


matic  arts.  He  reviews  a  pre¬ 


proaches?” 

John  Mason  Brown  feels  that 


The  only  two  critics  who  mier  solely  for  its  entertain-  critics  should  be  able  to  “feel. 


of  spending  his  free  time  in  the  started  their  careers  in  jour-  ment  value.  He  tells  his  readers  touch,  and  have  sight  of  the 

Tribune’s  drama  department  and  nalism  as  theatre  critics  are  how  much  he  enjoyed  the  show  world.”  His  answer  to  a  pre- 

was  eventually  made  assistant  Walter  Kerr,  critic  for  the  New  and  whether  or  not  the  perform-  scribed  form  of  study  is  a 

movie  critic.  With  luck  and  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  John  ance  is  worth  paying  for.  tl.orough  knowledge  of  history, 

“good  contacts,”  he  says,  he  Mason  Brown,  the  New  York  o  i  i  m  •  “History  is  the  form,  the  jell 

eventually  became  drama  critic  Post’s  former  drama  critic.  Psychology  Major  ^orld,”  he  said, 

for  the  Post.  Kerr  was  an  instructor  of  For  those  students  who  aspire  Brown’s  suggestions  were  sec- 


“gpood  contacts,”  he  says,  he  Mason  Brown,  the  New  1 
eventually  became  drama  critic  Post’s  former  drama  critic, 
for  the  Post.  Kerr  was  an  instniptoT 


Psychology  Major 


for  the  Post.  Kerr  was  an  instructor  of  For  those  students  who  aspire  Brown’s  suggestions  were  sec- 

John  McClain,  theatre  critic  speech  and  drama  at  Catholic  to  write  criticism  of  the  former  onded  by  Richard  Watts,  who 

for  the  Journal- American,  got  University  from  1938  to  1945  school,  Norman  Nadel  suggests  went  a  step  further  and  sug- 

his  first  job  on  the  New  York  and  eventually  became  an  asso-  that  a  student  acquire  a  broad  Rested  several  courses  in  English 

(Evening)  Sun  through  a  con-  ciate  professor  of  drama — a  general  knowledge,  a  specific  along  with  history.  “A  study  of 

tact..  He  started  his  journalism  position  he  held  from  1945  to  knowledge  of  the  theatre,  and  language  is  also  helpful  for  the 

career  covering  ship  news  and  1949.  He  directed  professional  the  ability  to  write  under ’pres-  (Continued  on  page  84) 
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It  is  11  years  since  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
was  sold. 

IN  1954  . . . 

the  last  full  year  before  this  change  in  management, 
the  Post-Dispatch  advertising  lead  was 

16,814,910^  lines 
IN  1965  . . . 

after  11  years  —  the  Post-Dispatch  advertising  lead 
has  increased  35% — to  a  whopping 

22,714,285*  lines 

ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

First  By  Far  V/here  the  Sales  Are 


*Medid  Records:  Syndi¬ 
cated  Supplements  and 
part-run  advertisinq  often 
measured  in  duplicate 
pot  included. 
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What’s  going  on  in 


HARRIS-INTERTYPE’S 


world  of  Electronic  Innovation 


By  applying  advanced  electronic  design  concepts,  Harris-Intertype 
engineers  develop: 


printing  equipment  to  produce  outstanding  quality  at 
operating  speeds  far  higher  than  would  be  feasible  with 
mechanical  and  human  sensing  capabilities. 

compact,  ultra-efficient  AM  and  FM  radio  transmitters 
and  audio  consoles. 


Harris-Intertype  Corporation,  55  Public  Square,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113, 


Products  with  a  Future  —  Harris  Presses  •  Seybold  Cutters  •  Macey  Collators  •  Cottrell  Presses 
Intertype  Composing  Systems  •  Sheridan  Bindery  Equipment  •  Schriber  Business  Forms 
Presses  &  Collators  •  Gates  AM  &  FM  Broadcasting  Equipment  •  PRD  Microwave  Instruments 


AC  controller  compensates  electrically  for  line 


Computerized  justification  and  hyphenation,  and 


voltage  fluctuations  .  .  .  simplifies  register  con- 


solid-state  electronic  keyboard  and  linecaster  oper- 


trol  on  large  presses  by  giving  accurately  reg-  ating  unit  give  Intertype  hot-metal  typesetting  sys- 


ulated,  infinitely  variable  speeds  with  AC  motors. 


terns  higher  production  rates  and  improved  reliability. 


/ 


Solid-state  design  makes  Gates  Radio  consoles 
compact  and  efficient  and  offers  unmatched 
fidelity  and  reliability  in  programming  and 
production  for  both  radio  and  television. 


Programmable  computerized  testing  of  naval 
avionics  equipment  with  PRD  Electronics’  VAST 
automatic  testing  system  will  substantially  re¬ 
duce  turn-around  time  for  carrier-based  planes. 


{ 
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Drama  Critic 

(Continued  from  page  80) 


understanding:  of  dramatic  liter¬ 
ature,”  he  said. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  if  one 
wishes  to  become  the  type  of 
theatre  critic  who  analyzes  a 
play  as  an  average  viewer,  John 
McLain  and  Whitney  Bolton  feel 
it  more  important  to  be  a  good 
reporter  first.  McLain  suggests 
a  college  background  in  journal¬ 
ism  with  some  knowledge  of 
playwriting  and  the  history  of 
the  dramatic  arts.  Most  impor¬ 
tant  to  McLain,  however,  is 
practical  experience.  “A  flair  for 
writing  can’t  be  gotten  with  a 
thesis  or  from  books.  Ingenuity 
can’t  be  gotten  from  a  Ph.  D. 
alone.  Style  and  imagination 
can’t  be  taught,”  he  said. 

Advice  fur  SIuiIciiIk 

Several  of  the  critics  had 
other  suggestions  for  journalism 
students  still  in  college.  “The 
student  should  begin  writing 
criticism  whenever  and  where- 
ever  he  can,  publishing  in  the 
school  newspaper,  or  local  news¬ 
paper,  or  wherever  possible;  in 
this  way  he  will  not  only  train 
himself  but  will  acquire  a  body 
of  material  which  can  be  shown 
to  others,”  urged  Kerr.  Watts, 
Brown,  and  Nadel  also  stressed 
working  on  a  college  paper. 

All  the  critics  were  unanimous 
in  their  appeal  for  all  prospec¬ 
tive  drama  critics  to  go  to  the 
theatre  as  often  as  possible. 
“The  one  indispensible  retjuire- 
ment  for  such  work  is  taste,” 
said  Kerr,  “and  taste  is  formed, 
I  am  convinced,  only  by  maxi¬ 
mum  exposure  to  a  field.” 

If  a  student  is  considering 
taking  graduate  work  to  pre- 
|)are  for  drama  criticism,  five  of 
the  critics  suggested  that  he  do 
his  drama  work  in  drama  instead 
of  journalism.  Yale’s  Graduate 
School  of  Drama  was  the  favor¬ 
ite  choice  among  the  critics.  Two 
of  the  critics  thought  that  get¬ 
ting  on  a  paper  right  after  col¬ 
lege  would  be  more  helpful  than 
delaying  a  career  by  going  to 
graduate  school.  “Just  get  on  a 
l)aper,”  said  Watts.  “That’s  all 
that  is  really  necessary.” 

Job  Prospects 

Although  it  is  easy  to  be  op¬ 
timistic,  while  still  in  school, 
about  becoming  a  theatre  critic, 
the  prospect  of  getting  a  job  in 
the  field  is  rather  sobering. 
When  John  Chapman  was  asked 
what  advice  he  would  give  to 
someone  looking  for  a  job  in 
drama  criticism,  he  simply  said, 
“don’t.”  While  Chapman  was  the 
only  one  who  outrightly  dis¬ 
couraged  it,  none  of  the  other 

1 _ 


critics  was  very  encouraging. 
One  of  the  first  objections 
brought  up  was  the  constant 
shrinking  of  the  newspaper  field 
and  the  fewer  and  fewer  jobs 
available  in  theatre  criticism.  In 
New  York  City,  the  theatre 
center  of  the  world,  there  are 
only  five  metropolitan  daily 
newspaper  positions  in  theatre 
criticism — and  all  are  held, 
rather  securely  at  that,  by  men 
much  revered  in  their  field. 

If  the  scarcity  of  jobs  and  the 
keen  competition  fail  to  di.scour- 
age  an  aspiring  student,  it  was 
unanimously  suggested  that  the 
student  apply  for  any  type  of 
job  on  a  paper  that  he  can  get. 
Most  of  the  critics  thought  that 
getting  a  job  on  a  large  metro¬ 
politan  daily — even  as  a  copy 
boy — might  do  more  good  than 
going  to  work  on  an  out  of  town 
papt'r  and  working  one’s  way 
into  the  city. 

The  arguments  for  staying  in 
the  city  are  valid  and  practical 
ones.  “While  it  might  be  more 
advantageous  to  go  out  of  town 
for  all-around  experience,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  be  side-tracked 
if  the  theatre  is  your  interest. 
It’s  better  to  stay  in  the  capital 
of  the  theatre,”  said  Watts.  “If 
you  can  get  on  a  \ew  York 
paper,  grab  it,”  Xadel  urged.  “It 
is  important  to  get  your  foot  in 
the  right  door,”  he  added. 

Regardless  of  where  you  land 


your  first  job,  the  beginner  must 
learn  the  essentials  of  his  craft. 
“Prepare  your  self  to  be  a  good 
journalist  first,”  said  Taubman. 
“Get  on  a  paper  and  don’t  spe¬ 
cialize  at  first.  Learn  the  rou¬ 
tines  and  practices  of  journal¬ 
ism”. 

Special  lIllcre^l^ 

Once  your  position  on  the 
newspaper  is  secure,  let  your 
interests  be  known.  Several 
critics  suggested  spending  what¬ 
ever  free  time  you  have  around 
the  theatre  department.  All  of 
them  urged  frequent  attendance 
at  the  theatre  regardless  of  what 
type  of  job  you  hold. 

Other  alternatives  to  immedi¬ 
ately  getting  a  job  on  a  large 
metropolitan  daily  were  brought 
up.  Taubman  mentioned  three 
other  ways.  He  suggested  going 
out  of  town  and  working  one’s 
way  into  the  large  dailies,  teach¬ 
ing  drama,  or  doing  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  last  two — as  has  been 
done  by  Robert  Brustein,  dean 
of  Yale’s  Drama  School.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  it  was  important  not  to  get 
away  from  New  York  City,  the 
theatrical  center  of  the  world. 

Despite  all  the  planning,  all 
the  talent,  and  all  the  know-how, 
attaining  the  title  of  “Theatre 
Critic”  still  depends  a  great  deal 
on  luck.  Not  only  is  it  important 
to  be  in  the  right  place,  but  one 


(.Miss  Schwab  prepared  this 
report  for  E&P  as  a  by-product 
of  an  a.ssignment  she  did  in  a 
journalism  class  conducted  by 
.Associate  Prof.  Irving  Rosenthal 
at  City  College  of  New  York.) 


must  be  eiiually  lucky  to  be  born 
at  the  right  time.  “Luck  is  very 
important,”  said  Brown.  “Sonu^ 
one  has  to  die  for  the  youngtr 
generation  to  get  in.  If  you  are 
born  at  the  wrong  time-  it’.s 
tough.” 

• 

Prize  Collectors 

Long  Be.ach,  Calif. 

Mary  Ellis  Carlton,  director  of 
women’s  news  for  the  Long 
Beach  Independent,  Pres.i-Telc- 
grain,  received  nine  awards  and 
members  of  her  department  won 
seven  more  in  the  annual  com¬ 
petition  of  California  Press 
Women  Inc.  Second  to  Mrs.  Carl¬ 
ton  in  total  citations  was  Beverly 
Beyette  of  the  San  Diego  Union, 
who  had  six,  including  four  first 
places.  Mildred  Flanary,  food 
editor  of  the  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram,  w'on  a  first-place 
aw'ard  for  her  food  i)ages.  Elise 
Emery,  art  editor,  won  a  and 
lola  Masterson,  society  editor, 
also  won  prizes. 


THE  FACE  OF  THE  JOURNALIST  runs  the  gamut, 
and  this  closeup  lens  study  by  Ron  Wilhite  catches 
a  choice  group  at  the  recent  San  Bernardino  press 
seminar  at  Norton  Air  Force  Base.  Herbert  H.  Krauch, 
retired  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner, 
said,  "the  Guild  has  prevented  the  better  newsmen 
from  making  more  money  by  demanding  equal  pay 


for  all  newsmen."  Agness  Underwood,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Herald-Examiner,  spoke  out  for  brief 
sentences  and  paragraphs  because  they  make  it  easier 
to  insert  new  material.  When  the  panel  was  asked 
why  newspapers  are  giving  less  space  to  crime  news 
than  in  past  years,  Henry  Rieger,  publicity  manager, 
NBC,  said:  "Editors,  not  reporters,  have  lost  interest." 
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The  Ubiquitous  Molecule 


Take  a  synthetic  sweater,  some  imaginative  modifi¬ 
cation  of  its  molecules,  and  you  have  dynamite!  Or 
a  resist-almost-anything  carpet.  A  strong-as-steel 
ship’s  hawser  that  floats  or  a  rubber  wrapper  for  a 
skyscraper  foundation.  □  The  special  breed  of  sci¬ 
entists  and  engineers  at  Humble’s  research  centers 
have  found  hundreds  of  ways  to  turn  the  basic  hy¬ 
drocarbon  molecule  to  bold,  new  uses.  □  Their 
imagination  is  almost  limitless,  ranging  from  the 


ocean  to  outer  space,  defense  to  dolls,  and  of 
course  to  concentrating  a  powerful  Tiger  into  your 
tank.  □  These  activities  eventually  benefit  people 
everywhere  with  improved  products  for  individuals 
as  well  as  industry.  □  Imagination  plus  intelligence 
— the  combination  that  has  made  HUMBLE  OIL 
&  REFINING  COMPANY  AMERICA’S  LEADING 
ENERGY  COMPANY. 


OIL  4  REFINING  COMPANY 


PEOPLE  WHO  "PUT  A  TIGER  IN  YOUR  TANK!" 


1 


« 

"  « 


Joining  such  time-tested  favorites  as  BLONDIE,  BEETLE  BAILEY,  THEY’LL  DO  IT  EVERY  TIME,  STEVE  C|NY( 


OOIVIZOS 


TIGER 


by  Bud  Blake 


Over  300 
client  papers 
before  first 
release  date 


(Daily  and  Sunday) 


O  ? 


by  Bob  Weber 
Passed  the 

100-client-paper  mark 
two  months  after  release 

(Daily  and  Sunday) 

a 


QUEENIE 


by 

Phil  Interlandi 


An  exciting 
new  panel 
by  one  of 
America's 
top  cartoonists 

(Daily) 


TRUDY 

by  Jerry  Marcus 


To  the  highly 
successful  daily 
panel  is  now 
added  a  new 
Sunday  Page, 
available  in  a 
variety  of  formats 
to  fit  any  space, 
accommodate 
any  size  ad. 
(First  release  June  5th) 


-  AG'S! 
r*  E  AT  XT  H.  E  S 


SNEAKERS 


by 

Jeane  and  Mary 


Brightly 
illustrated  tips, 
in  panel  form, 
on  grooming 
and  health  for 
teen-age  girls 

(3  times  a  week) 


NEW  ^ 
YOU 


by 

Emily  Wilkens 

A  serialization  of  the 
year's  most 
highly  praised  book 
for  teen-age  girls 


r  a.f±ex”  "TTi 


--±lxe  BEST  of  -tlxo  3VETV  jii 


R.  K.  ROGERS,  Sales  Manager  KING  FEAIURi|5 


GARY 
PLAYER’S 
GOLF  CLASS 


by  Brickman 

THE  modern  political  cartoon, 
in  comic  strip  format, 
attracts  young  readers 
to  your  editorial  page 

(First  release  May  2d) 


A  new 

political  column, 
aimed  at  the 
young-adult 
audience 

( 

(3  times  a  week)  ^ 


by  Camille  Glenn 

A  delightful,  eye-catching 
food  feature  that  shows 
women  how  to  cook. 

illustrated 

photos. 

^  (Once  a  week; 
First  release  May  1st) 


Robert  Svensson 

Fascinating  information 
and  expert  advice 
on  America's 

fastest-growing  hobby  > 

(Once  a  week) 


Detailed,  illustrated 
instruction  from 
the  world's  top  pro, 
in  an  attention-getting 
new  format 

(3  times  a  week) 


. . .  and  such  serialized  Best  Sellers  as  Ian  Fleming’s  THE  MAN 
WITH  THE  GOLDEN  GUN,  Ruth  Montgomery’s  A  GIFT  OF  PROPH¬ 
ECY,  Phyllis  McGinley’s  SIXPENCE  IN  HER  SHOE  (serialized  as 
PROFESSION:  HOUSEWIFE),  Eugene  Lyons’  DAVID  SARNOFF. 


©  King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc.,  1966 


235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 


news-people 


Beeder  Is  Named 
Lindsay  -  Schaub 
Group  Editor 

Decati  r,  Ill. 

David  C.  Beeder  has  been 
named  group  editor  of  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers,  effective  on 
or  about  May  1. 

Edward  E.  Lindsay,  who  has 
been  group  editor  since  the  death 
of  Warren  Hardy  in  1933,  has 
been  named  to  a  new  position  as 
vicepresident  of  planning  for  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  Lindsay-Schaub 
newspapers  and  its  desire  to 
develop  a  group  of  young  execu¬ 
tives. 

In  addition  to  reorganizing  the 
editorial  departments  of  each  of 
the  new  Lindsay-Schaub  news¬ 
papers,  Lindsay  supervised  the 
establishment  of  the  Southern 
Illinoisan  as  the  successor  to 
three  Southern  Illinois  dailies  at 
Carbondale,  Herrin  and  Mur- 
physboro,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Sunday  editions  for  the 
Cliampaign-Urbana  Courier  and 
Southern  Illinoisan.  He  also 
established  an  Illinois  group 


Greetings  to  all 

ANPA 

Convention  Delegates 

from 

THE  POST-STAR 

and 

The  Glens  Falls  Times 
(The  "Dynamic  Duo" 
of  Northern,  N.Y.l 

The  Glens  Falls  news¬ 
papers  offer  you  satura¬ 
tion  coverage  of  a  fast¬ 
growing  manufacturing, 
resort  and  agricultural 
area  with  annual  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  over 
$284,000,000  at  one  low 
combination  rate !  Over 
25,000  combined  daily  cir¬ 
culation  covers  this  rich 
market  of  124,000  people 
in  one  of  “upstate’s"  key 
markets  .  .  . 

•  Warren  County 

e  Washington  County 
e  Upper  Saratoga  County 

•  Lower  Essex  County 


w'ire  service  for  the  newspapers. 

Beeder  has  been  with  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  since  his  return 
from  the  Air  Force  as  a  first 
lieutenant  in  1954.  He  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  School  of  Journalism  in 
1952.  He  began  with  the  AP  in 
Chicago,  and  since  1963  has  been 
chief  of  bureau  in  Helena, 
Montana. 

*  «  * 

Prosper*  t  Heights  Day 
Names  New  Personnel 

Prospect  Heights,  Ill. 

Additional  personnel  for  the 
new  Prospect  Day,  daily  news¬ 
paper  covering  Prospect  Heights 
and  Mount  Prospect,  has  been 
appointed. 

William  Kiedaisch,  managing 
editor  of  the  Arlington  Day  at 
Arlington  Heights,  Ill.,  will  also 
hold  that  title  with  Prospect 
Day.  Richard  Puetz  will  be  cir¬ 
culation  manager;  Ralph  Tan¬ 
ner,  advertising  director;  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Smith,  classified  manager; 
Mrs.  Teddy  Griffin  and  Sid  Zeil- 
inger,  general  display;  Bill 
Thornburg,  national;  J.  Peter 
Johnstone,  automotive,  and  Nick 
Wheeler,  real  estate  display. 

«  *  * 

John  J.  Tierney— from  as¬ 
sistant  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press  to  Foster  Appliance 
Co.,  Detroit,  as  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  and  public  relations. 

«  *  « 

Donald  E.  Allen — appointed 
Pennsylvania  state  editor  of  the 
Easton  (Pa.)  Express.  He  for¬ 
merly  worked  for  the  Bradford 
(Pa.)  Era,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express  and  Strouds¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Pocono  Record. 

»  *  * 

William  Caldwell — named 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram  to  succeed  Leonard  J. 
Cohen  who  resigned  to  be  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Governors  Conference. 
Caldwell  was  educated  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  in  England 
and  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris. 

*  *  * 

J.  Jack  Pierce,  former  editor 
of  the  Cheney  (Wash.)  Free 
Press  and  copy  editor  of  the 
Idaho  Falls  (Idaho)  Post-Regis¬ 
ter — now  assistant  manager  of 
the  news  bureau  at  Washington 
State  University. 

*  •  * 

Reds  McCarthy,  Norristown 
(Pa.)  Times-Heraid  —  elected 
president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Sports  Writers  Association. 

*  *  « 

Robert  Carroll  resigned  from 


Lilt  Haase  Brehm 

GLENN  P.  LIST  has  succeeded  Lawrence  J.  Hamilton,  who  resigned, 
as  circulation  manager  of  the  Detroit  News.  He  began  his  career  as 
a  News  carrier  before  he  graduated  from  high  school  and  became 
a  fulltime  employe  of  the  paper  in  1938.  Now  he's  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  largest  home-delivery  systems  in  the  country. 

RANDY  HAASE,  who  has  been  editor  of  the  Twin  City  News-Record, 
the  "piggy-back  edition"  of  the  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post  Crescent  in 
Neenah-Menasha,  is  now  city  editor  for  the  daily  and  Sunday  Post- 
Crescent  in  charge  of  Fox  Cities  news. 

KEITH  BREHM,  a  reporter  and  copy  editor  in  his  36  years  of  news- 
papering,  has  been  appointed  managing  editor  of  the  Kenosha  (Wis.) 
News.  He  has  worked  in  Racine,  Chicago  and  Wausau.  As  M.E.  in 
Kenosha  he  succeeds  the  late  James  B.  Barnhill. 


Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  re-  Education  Editor 
write  to  join  the  staff  of  the  rr<  ,  ^  n  *  ■ 

New  York  News.  lakes  CiOllege  Job 

*  *  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Jack  B.  Creamer — from  Phil-  Robert  Wilcox,  education  edi- 

adelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  promo-  tor  ol  the  Long  Beach  Indcpend- 
tion  department  to  A1  Paul  Lef-  ent,  Press-Telegram,  has  been 
ton  advertising  agency  as  radio-  named  assistant  director  of  pub- 
tv  director,  a  position  he  held  lie  affairs  for  the  17-campus 
previously.  system  of  the  California  State 

*  *  *  Colleges,  Los  Angeles  head- 

C.  WiLBL'R  Morris  retired  quarters. 

April  23  as  assistant  managing  He  is  succeeded  by  Robert 
editor  of  the  Springfield  (Ohio)  Sanders,  Press-Telegram  gener- 
Daily  News,  closing  a  42-year  al  assignments  reporter, 
career  in  journalism.  Other  staff  changes: 

*  *  *  Paul  Wallace,  rewrite,  to  as- 

Robert  C.  Shumway,  for-  sistant  city  editor;  James  Nes- 

merly  with  the  Harrisburg  bitt,  copy  desk  to  reporter. 

(Pa.)  Patriot-News — now  as-  Robert  Perris,  formerly  of  the 
sistant  circulation  manager  of  London  bureau  of  the  New  York 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub-  Tunes,  has  joined  the  Independ- 
lican  and  American.  ent  copy  desk.  Attlee  Horner  has 

*  *  *  come  from  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 

Henry  A.  Gurski,  formerly  of  Mercury-News  sports  staff  to  the 

Ernst  &  Ernst  Management  Independent  sports  desk. 
Services  firm — now  assistant  *  *  * 

controller  of  the  Waterbury  Gladys  V.  Draper  retired 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  Amen-  13  f^m  the  New  York 

^  ^  Herald  Tribune  circulation  de¬ 

partment  where  she  had  been  in 
MVNDSEN,  saence  charge  of  special  promotions. 
New  York  Times  *  *  * 

fazine  as  a  senior  . 

JAMES  P.  Pegg — from  news 
izing  in  science  ,.  .  ^  t>  j-  o,.  i.- 

.  director  of  Radio  Station 

;  also  under  con-  ,TT/-i%Tni  ,-1  ^  1.  ^  j-i. 

fio  jf  nr,  WCNT,  Centralia,  to  city  editor 

'“lder"Ket«es  <■>'  ) 

mmortal  Coil.”  ♦  *  ♦ 

*  *  Ed  Decker — from  the  Victor- 

SSELL  of  the  Cm-  (Calif.)  Victor  Press  to 

Post  and  Times-  editor  of  the  Shelbyville  (Tenn.) 
been  assigned  to  Times-Gazette, 
ton  bureau  of  •  ♦  ♦ 

d  Newspapers  to  Nathan  Nielsen  —  trans- 
AS  Talburt,  now  ferred  from  city  news  staff  to 
of  the  Scripps-  editorial  writing  for  the  Omaha 
laper  Alliance.  (Nebr.)  World-Herald. 
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John  A.  Osmi’ndsen,  science 
w'riter  for  the  New  York  Times 
— to  Look  magazine  as  a  senior 
editor  specializing  in  science 
writing.  He  is  also  under  con¬ 
tract  with  Little  Brown  &  Co. 
for  a  book  on  modern  genetics 
entitled  “The  Immortal  Coil.” 

*  *  ♦ 

John  K.  Russell  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Post  and  Times- 
Star  staff  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Washington  bureau  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  to 
succeed  Thomas  Talburt,  now 
night  editor  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspaper  Alliance. 


in  the  news 


Harfmann 


Sherwood 


Parke 


ROBERT  H.  HARTMANN  has  moved  up  from  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  to  advertising  director  of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Daily  News, 
succeeding  Robert  McComas.  Hartmann  joined  the  Scripps-Howard 
paper  in  Washington  in  1958  from  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

JON  V.  SHERWOOD  goes  from  the  copy  desk  to  the  city  desk  at 
Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time.  As  a  reporter  for  several  years,  the  new  city 
editor  covered  schools  and  the  police  beat.  He  previously  had  worked 
on  newspapers  in  upstate  New  York,  following  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota  school  of  journalism. 

RICHARD  H.  PARKE  served  on  the  city  desk  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  covered  Connecticut  for  that  paper  for  10  years  before  he  re¬ 
tired  in  February,  1965.  Now  he  has  joined  the  staff  of  Greenwich 
(Conn.)  Time  to  write  editorials. 


Gary  Brooten,  medical  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  has  won  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Medical  Society’s  highest 
award  ($100)  for  outstanding 
newspaper  reporting  in  1965 
for  his  series  of  six  articles  on 
air  pollution  in  the  Delaware 
Valley  published  in  the  Inquirer 
last  fall. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  J.  Perrone  has  been 
named  classified  advertising 


Robb  Receives 
Medal  of  Merit 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Gene  Robb,  publisher  of  the 
Capital  Newspapers  and  for 
the  past  two  years  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  received 
the  national  Pi  Delta  Epsilon 
Medal  of  Merit  here  April  7. 

The  Medal  was  presented  by 
Keith  McClelland,  president  of 
the  Rensselar  Polytechnic  In¬ 
stitute  chapter  of  the  national 
honorary  collegiate  Journalism 
society. 

The  accompanying  citation 
read  in  part,  “For  your  devo¬ 
tion  and  loyal  service  to  .  .  . 
publishing  .  .  .  for  personify¬ 
ing  the  qualities  of  forthright 
leadership  ,  .  .  for  your  in¬ 
terest  in  and  contribution  to 
higher  education,  and  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  your  role  in  determin¬ 
ing  public  opinion  and  direction 
of  American  thought  ...  Pi 
Delta  Epsilon  presents  you  its 
highest  award,  the  Medal  of 
Merit.” 


manager  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal’s  Eastern  Edition.  He 
has  been  the  associate  classified 
manager.  Eastern  Edition,  since 
1965. 

♦  ♦  * 

Mrs.  Annette  Murnan — pro¬ 
moted  to  city  editor  of  the 
Kewance  (Ill.)  Star-Courier. 
Thomas  Madsen  —  named  wire 
news  editor,  succeeding  John 
Tumbleson  who  moved  to  the 
Rock  Island  Argus.  Mrs.  War¬ 
ren  Heaps — from  proofreader  to 
area  correspondence  editor. 

*  *  * 

George  Kwong,  circulation 
promotion  manager,  Palo  Alto 
(Calif.)  Times — to  circulation 
manager.  Redwood  City  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  succeeding  Donald  E. 
Sellers,  retired.  Mr.  Kwong  be¬ 
lieves  he  is  the  nation’s  only 
Chinese  -  American  circulation 
manager  of  an  English  lan¬ 
guage  daily. 


Suburban  Papers 
Add  4  to  Staffs 

Minneapolis  ; 

Four  newsmen  have  been  ' 
added  to  the  staff  of  Twin  City 
Suburban  Newspapers,  Inc.,  it 
was  announced  by  John  E.  i 
Tilton,  publisher.  j 

Wayne  Huddleston,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Edina-  • 
Momingside  and  Lake  Harriet  \ 
Couriers;  Judith  Westendorf  is 
assistant  women’s  page  editor  of  i 
the  six  MSNI  publications;  Mar¬ 
lin  E.  Raveling  is  a  general  re-  i 
porter-photographer;  and  James  ] 
Kosmo,  is  a  reporter  and  educa-  1 
tion  specialist  for  the  Blooming¬ 
ton  Sun-Suburbanite.  | 

Huddleston,  a  recently  re¬ 
tired  army  officer,  spent  the  j 
past  eight  years  on  the  staff  of  ' 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

Miss  Westendorf,  a  1962 
University  of  Minnesota  grad¬ 
uate,  was  an  advertising  copy¬ 
writer  for  Montgomery  Ward 
from  1962  to  1964  and  On- 
Air  promotion  supervisor  for  | 
WPIX-TV,  New  York,  from  ; 
1964  until  joining  Suburban 
Newspapers. 

Raveling,  recently  released 
from  the  army,  was  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hutchinson  (Minn.) 
Leader  from  1960  to  1964. 

Kosmo,  most  recently  in  the 
advertising  production  depart-  ; 
ment  at  Midland  Cooperative, 
Minneapolis,  was  managing  i 
editor  for  one  year  of  the  Las 
Vegas  Valley  Times. 

*  *  * 

Philip  Gutensohn  has  re-  . 
signed  as  a  sports  w'riter  for  | 
the  Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald  ] 
to  take  a  State  Department  as¬ 
signment  in  the  Republic  of 
Mali.  «  «  * 

Lee  Kottke,  formerly  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  has  joined 
the  city  staff  of  the  Grand 
Forks  (N.D.)  Herald. 


WORKING 
AGAINST 
A 

DEADLINE? 


So  are  we.  We  meet  about 
260  deadlines  a  day. 
That’s  how  many  flights 
we  operate  daily. 

Deadlines  are  vital  to  you. 
But  our  deadlines — on- 
time  departures — are 
important  to  us,  too. 

Next  time  your  assign¬ 
ment  calls  for  a  flight 
deadline,  give  us  a  call. 

We  are  a  transcontinental 
carrier  serving  all  three 
coasts  of  the  nation — 
East.  Gulf  and  West. 

Check  your  dateline. 

Then  check  National. 


NATIONAL  a 

Ooaef  Coast  S)  Ooast 


FOR  BETTER  HEALTH 

BY  DR.  S.  L.  ANDELMAN 

A  column  on  health  problems  is  only  as  good  as 
the  qualifications  of  its  author  and  the  importance 
of  its  subject  matter. 


From  oiporloneo  In  prlvato  praetieo  and  public  health  service, 

Dr.  Andelman  hnows  the  everyday  health  problems  most  people 
face  and  the  questions  they  want  answered.  The  result  is  a 
6-times-a-weeh  column  that  provides  readers  with  a  wide 
variety  of  imporfont  information  on  medical  matters  af  current 
interest. 

Dr.  Andelman  is  the  kind  of  doctor  you  would  choose  for  your  own 
physician.  FOR  BETTER  HEALTH  is  the  medical  column  that  gives  the 
best  possible  service  to  newspaper  readers  .  .  .  written  in  layman’s 
language.  Send  for  samples  and  rates. 

The  World's  Lsadlag  Independent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017  (212)  YU  6-7625 
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CREDENTIALS 

ARE  IMPORTANT! 

Particularly  when 

you  are  in  the 

used  newspaper  machinery  business ! 

:|c  4:  *  4: 

INLAND  suggests  you  contact  any 

of  the  following  for  references: 

Tribune 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Times  Herald 

Dallas,  Texas 

Register  &  Tribune 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Booth  Newspapers 

Detroit,  Michigan 

News 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Harris  Newspapers 

Hutchinson,  Kansas 

Star-News 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Kansas  City  Star 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Herald 

Miami,  Florida 

Scripps-Howard 

New  York,  New  York 

Oklahoman-Times 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

Commercial 

Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas 

Owens  Publications 

Richmond,  California 

Post-Dispatch 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Pioneer  Press-Dispatch 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Springfield  Newspapers 

Springfield,  Missouri 

Stauffer  Publications 

Topeka,  Kansas 

Eagle  and  Beacon 

Wichita,  Kansas 

Herald-Republic 

Yakima,  Washington 

(Other  references 

*  *  * 

upon  request 

* 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 

MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

1720  Cherry  Street  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  64108 

(816)  BA 

1-9060 

Moore  &  McCormack 
Buys  Wood  Flong 


Agreement  for  the  purchase 
of  the  assets  of  Wood  Flong 
Corporation  of  Hoosick  Falls, 
N.Y.  by  Moore  and  McCormack 
Co.,  Inc.  was  announced  jointly 
this  week  by  William  T.  Moore, 
chairman  and  president  of  the 
purchasing  company,  and  by 
Thomton  Hall,  president  of 
Wood  Flong.  The  purchase  price 
was  not  disclosed. 

Mat  Muniifai-turer 

Wood  Flong  Corporation  is 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and 
.sale  of  stereotype  mats  used  by 
newspapers  in  each  of  the  50 
states  and  43  foreign  countries. 

The  purchase  of  Wood  Flong 
Corporation  by  Moore  and  Mc¬ 
Cormack  will  include  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  Wood  Flong’s  wholly- 
owned  Canadian  subsidiary. 
Wood  Flong  also  maintains  sales 


Editors’  Meeting: 
Montreal  in  May 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara  has  accepted  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  address  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  at  its  May  meeting  in  Mon¬ 
treal. 

Vermont  Royster,  president  of 
the  Society  and  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  announced 
that  Secretary  McNamara  will 
speak  at  luncheon  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  May  18. 

Other  speakers  who  have  ac¬ 
cepted  invitations  from  the  So¬ 
ciety  include  Prime  Minister 
Lester  B.  Pearson,  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Jean  Lesage  of  Quebec 


forces  in  Europe  and  South 
America. 

“This  is  the  first  non-shipping 
activity  entered  into  by  Moore 
and  McCormack  Co.,”  Mr.  Moore 
said,  “and  is  in  line  with  the 
diversification  program  ap¬ 
proved  by  stockholders  at  the 
special  meeting  held  February 
19,  1965.  Wood  Flong  has  showm 
consistent  sales  and  profit 
growth  since  its  organization  in 
1911  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  such  growth  will 
continue  in  the  future.” 

Mr.  Moore  added  that  Wood 
Flong  will  be  operated  as  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  and 
that  there  will  be  no  changes  in 
the  management  of  the  new  ac¬ 
quisition.  Mr.  Hall,  president 
since  1950,  will  be  president  and 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  subsidiary  company. 


Province,  and  John  G.  Diefen- 
baker,  leader  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party  in  Canada. 

The  Society’s  convention,  which 
will  be  the  first  held  outside  the 
United  States,  will  be  attended 
by  500  American  editors.  The 
leading  editors  and  publishers 
of  Canadian  daily  newspapers 
will  participate  as  special  guests 
of  the  Society. 

The  editors’  meeting  will  be¬ 
gin  with  an  informal  reception 
on  Monday,  May  16,  and  con¬ 
clude  with  a  formal  banquet  on 
Thursday  evening.  May  19,  at 
which  the  principal  speaker  will 
be  Prime  Minister  Pearson.  All 
sessions  will  be  held  at  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel  in  Mon¬ 
treal. 


^  OF  Course  i  ^ 
SHOULD  attend  \ 

THE  AN  PA 

.  CONVENTION-MOST; 
EVERXBODy  OF 

importance  in  the 

PUBLISHING 
BUSINESS  IS  going! 


(IVe  open  them,  too.) 


Newspaper  representatives  are  in  the  selling 
business. 

We  sell  newspapers. 

We  sell  markets. 

We  sell  you. 

To  do  that,  we  knock  on  many  doors. 

We  welcome  the  job  of  keeping  key  decision¬ 
makers  informed  about  what’s  going  on  in  the 
newspaper  markets  of  the  nation. 


We  tell  advertising  agencies  what  we  know  to 
be  true — that  local  newspapers  are  a  powerful, 
inexpensive  way  to  move  goods.  We  remind 
them  of  the  qualities  that  make  all  markets, 
all  daily  newspapers,  unique.  National  repre¬ 
sentatives  keep  sales  communication  open  be¬ 
tween  your  newspaper  and  the  advertising 
community. 

Knock  on  doors?  Sure. 

The  kick  comes  in  opening  them. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  EQUIPMENT 


WOOD  commercial  and  newspaper  printing  equip¬ 
ment  is  backed  by  over  50  years  of  experience 
producing  high  quality  machines  for  graphic  arts 
industries  throughout  the  world. 

High  Speed  Web-Fed  Printing  Press  —  WOOD  and 
SCOTT  Standard  and  custom  equipment;  4-color  and 
5-color  units.  Four-plate-wide  Web  Offset  Presses. 

Stereotype  Equipment  —  Complete  line  of  Auto¬ 
plate  casting  and  finishing  equipment  to  suit  all 
requirements.  Includes  color  plate  registering,  and 
tensionplate  machines; 
routers;  mat  formers; 
and  pre-dryers.  Also, 
new  Poly-Autoplate 
Process  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  plastic  printing 
plates. 

Auxiliary  and  Converting 
Equipment  —  Reels, 

Tensions,  and  Auto  Past¬ 
ers,  Slitters,  Unwinds 
and  Rewinds,  Web 
Guides,  Doctoring  ma¬ 
chines. 

Special  Products -Proof 
presses  •  Direct  pres¬ 
sure  molding  machines 
•  Air  chucks  •  Rotary 
Shavers  •  Tufcote  pro¬ 
tective  coatings 


i  State  Gives 
[  Photographer 
His  Freedom 

Miami,  Fla. 

Noting  “certain  privileges  of 
the  press,”  Florida  State  At¬ 
torney  Richard  Gerstein  dropped 
formal  charges  against  a  Miami 
Herald  photographer,  Joe  Lip- 
pincott,  who  had  been  arrested 
at  the  scene  of  a  homicide  by 
sherifT’s  officers  claiming  “inter¬ 
ference  with  a  police  officer.” 

Gerstein  said  his  office  re¬ 
viewed  all  evidence  in  the  case 
and  concluded  that  Lippincott’s 
actions  did  not  interfere  with 
police  activity  or  otherwise  con¬ 
stitute  a  crime. 

The  State  Attorney’s  formal 
report  wipes  out  a  prior  ruling 
by  a  peace  ju.stice  and  ends  the 
case.  During  a  preliminary  hear¬ 
ing,  the  peace  justice  had  bound 
the  photographer  over  to  Crim¬ 
inal  Court  on  the  interference 
charge  but  threw  out  additional 
charges  of  resisting  arrest  and 
disorderly  conduct. 

Officers  nol  Impeded 

Gerstein’s  report  said  Lippin- 
cott  “refused  to  accede  to  a  po¬ 
lice  officer’s  request  to  refrain 
from  taking  a  photograph”  but 
that  officers  “exceeded  their 
authority”  by  ordering  no  pho¬ 
tographs  under  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

“So  long  as  the  police  are  not 
actually  impeded  in  the  conduct 
of  their  duties,  the  law  permits 
certain  privileges  to  the  press,” 
the  report  stated. 

The  situation  began  the  night 
of  Feb.  17  when  Lippincott  and 
a  Herald  reporter  were  dis¬ 
patched  to  cover  the  fatal  shoot¬ 
ing  of  a  grocery  store  manager. 

A  police  lieutenant  refused  to 
allow  Lippincott  to  photograph 
the  scene  until  the  victim’s  body 
was  properly  covered.  According 
to  the  Herald  reporter  also  on 
the  scene,  Lippincott  complied 
— but  later  moved  several  yards 
away  and  shot  a  picture  after 
the  body  was  cov'ered.  It  was 
then  the  police  lieutenant,  as¬ 
sisted  by  four  other  deputies, 
grabbed  Lippincott,  confiscated 
his  camera  and  arrested  him. 

Commenting  on  the  outcome 
of  the  case.  Herald  Assistant 
Managing  Editor  Larry  Jinks 
said,  “The  State  Attorney’s  re¬ 
port  absolutely  vindicates  our 
position.  Police  have  no  right  to 
tell  photographers  what  they 
can  and  cannot  photograph  as 
long  as  they  are  not  interfering 
with  an  investigation. 

“Even  so,  Lippincott  at¬ 
tempted  to  cooperate  with  the 
request  of  the  officer  that  the 


body  not  be  photographed  un¬ 
covered. 

“Once  the  arrest  was  made, 
however,  we  saw  it  as  a  clear 
attempt  to  restrain  a  new.sman 
in  a  legitimate  exercise  of  his 
function — to  cover  the  news.” 

Wirges  Tells 
Students  of 
His  Ordeal 

Kent,  Ohio 

“Fear  is  used  by  the  political 
machine  to  control  the  people  of 
my  county,”  Eugene  Wirges  told 
an  audience  at  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity  here  April  7. 

Wirges  is  the  former  owner 
and  editor  of  the  Morrilton 
(Arkansas)  Democrat.  In  a  six- 
year  battle  with  a  county  admin¬ 
istration  he  has  lost  his  news¬ 
paper,  been  physically  attacked 
and  beaten,  sentenced  to  three 
years  for  perjury  and  subject  to 
libel  judgments  totaling  $275,- 
000. 

He  explained  that  he  is  in¬ 
volved  in  more  than  20  court 
actions,  including  charges 
brought  by  the  political  machine 
and  counter  actions  he  had  in¬ 
itiated.  He  added  that  he  did  not 
expect  to  get  out  of  court  for 
the  next  six  years. 

He  describe  the  harassment 
he  and  his  family  had  endured 
since  his  newspaper  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  expose  corruption  in 
the  Conway  county  political 
organization. 

The  audience  listened  in 
silence  for  nearly  two  hours  as 
Wirges  recounted  a  story  of 
ballot-box  stuffing,  manipulation 
of  public  funds  and  cynical  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  by  the 
machine-controlled  courts. 

His  wife  now  edits  the  paper 
which  is  held  by  friendly  credi¬ 
tors  who  took  it  over  to  prevent 
seizure  for  the  libel  judgments. 
One  of  the  libel  judgments  was 
set  aside  on  appeal  and  the  other 
was  dismissed  with  prejudice  by 
the  appeals  court. 

Wirges  is  free  on  bond  pend¬ 
ing  appeal  of  the  perjury  sen¬ 
tence. 

His  appearance  at  Kent  State 
University  was  sponsored  by  the 
KSU  School  of  Journalism. 

• 

Watson  (ioes  to  Moscow 

The  American  Broadcasting 
Co.  has  assigned  George  Watson 
to  be  chief  of  its  Moscow  bureau, 
which  has  been  without  a  head 
since  the  expulsion  of  Sam  Jaffe 
last  Sept.  30.  Watson  had  been 
slated  to  replace  Jaffe  before  the 
expulsion  but  his  visa  was  can¬ 
celed  by  the  Soviets  and  just 
now  regranted,  ABC  sail. 
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The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 


has  a  new  national  sales  representative:  Katz. 

(call  us  after  May  1st) 


The  KATZ  AGENCY,  Inc.  NEWSPAPER  DIVISION 

NEW  YORK  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  ATLANTA  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  DALLAS  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  SEATTLE 
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New  York  Addresses  of  Convention  Visitors 


Abenleen.  (S.D. )  American-News 
Henry  J.  Schmitt,  Barclay 
Akron  (0.»  Beacon  Journal 
Sam  S.  McKeel,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Charles  E.  Clark,  Waldorf-Astoria 
E  J.  Latimer,  Waldorf-Astoria 


Akron  (O.)  KniKht  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Walilorf  Towers  Apartments 


Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  &  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News  (Capital  Newspapers 
Piv.-Hearst  Corp.) 

Gene  Kobb,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Koy  W.  Anderson,  Barclay 
Roirer  C.  Coryell.  Sheraton-East 
Agatha  M.  O'Neil,  Waldorf-Astoria 


Alliance  (O.)  Review 
I).  A.  Peterson,  Barclay 


Alpena  (Mich.)  News 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Phil  Richards. 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror 
J.  E.  Holtzinger,  Roosevelt 
James  G.  Slep.  Roosevelt 
Herman  S.  Reifsnyder,  Roosevelt 
Richard  E.  Beeler,  Roosevelt 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  Glot)e-News 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  B.  Whittenburg. 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Ames  (Iowa)  Tribune 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hollis  J.  Nordyke, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Amsterdam  (N.Y.)  Recorder 
(Wm.  J.  Kline  &  Son.  Inc.) 

William  B.  Le  Favour, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Charles  H.  Miller.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Anna|)olis  (Md.)  Capital 
Elmer  M.  Jackson.  Jr.  Lexington 
Allen  C.  Jackson,  Lexington 
Edward  G.  Chaney.  Lexington 


Anniston  (Ala.)  Star 

Mr.  &  Mrs  Ralph  W.  Callahan. 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Ansonia  (Conn.)  Sentinel 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Musgnt. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  Ella  H.  Emerson. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Miss  I,eonce  Cove.  Waldorf-Astoria 

Appleton-Neenah-Menasha  (Wise.) 
Post-Crescent 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  V.  1.  Minnhan 


Ashland  (Ky.)  Independent 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  A.  McCullough, 
Barclay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  A.  McCullough  Jr.. 
Barclay 


Ashtabula  (O.)  Star- Beacon 

D.  C.  Rowley.  Barclay 
John  A.  Colin,  Barclay 
J.  M.  Kerger,  Barclay 
Rol)ert  H.  Rowley,  Barclay 
W.  G.  H.  Finch,  Barclay 


Athens  (Ga.)  Banner  Herald 

(Southwestern  Newspapers  Corp.) 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  S.  Morris  III, 

St.  Regis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Morris, 

St.  Regis 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Morris,  St.  Regis 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pat.  H.  Rice.  Jr., 

St.  Regis 


Athens  (Tex.)  Review 

M.  M.  Donosky,  Sheraton-East 


Atlanta  (Ga. )  Journal  Constitution 
James  M.  Cox  Jr.,  Regency 
Jack  Tarver,  Barclay 
Hobart  Franks,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Clark  Howell,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Ralph  McGill,  Harvard  Club 

Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Press 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  S.  Taylor, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ch.arles  C.  Reynolds, 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun 
Mr.  Guy  S.  DeVany,  Barclay 
Mrs.  Guy  S.  DeVany,  Barclay 


Auburn  (N.Y.)  Citizen-Advertiser 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  R-L.  Osborne, 

127  E.  7.1rd  St. 


Augusta  (Ga. )  Chronicle-Herald 
(Southeastern  Newspapers  Corp.) 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  S.  Morris  III, 

St.  Regis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Morris, 

St.  Regis 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Morris.  St.  Regis 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pat.  H.  Rice.  Jr. 
Sheraton- East 

Aurora  (111.)  Beacon-News 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Warren  L.  Taylor, 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Baltimore  (Md.)  News  American 
Mark  F.  Collins.  Waldorf-Astoria 
W.  H.  Mills.  959  Eighth  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 
Bangor  (Me.)  News  ... 

Richard  K.  Warren.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Robert  E.  Kiah.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Kenneth  L,  MacMannis, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Barre-Montpelier  (Vt.)  Times-Argus 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  J.  Gladding, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Baton  Rouge  (La.) 

State-Times  &  Advocate 
Charles  P.  Manship.  Jr.  Barclay 
Mrs.  Paula  G.  Manship.  Barclay 
Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times 

Franklin  T.  Weaver.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Bayonne  (N.J.)  Times 
Herman  Lazarus.  Jr., 

Rotiert  W.  Murphy 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  &  Journal 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  M.  Frost, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Gray, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Ro)>ert  E.  Myers.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Beaver  (Pa.)  Times 

S.  W.  Calkins.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Paul  E.  London.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Beikely  (Calif.)  Gazette 

Mr  &  Mrs.  Leo  E.  Owens.  Regency 
Biddeford-Saco  (Me.)  Journal 
W.  Paul  Casanant.  Lexington 
Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Press 

Fred  W.  Stein,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Kimball  Davis,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantagraph 

Loring  C.  Merwin.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Davis  Merwin,  Sr..  Waldorf-Astoria 
Bloomington  (Ind.)  Student 

John  B.  Stempel,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Bloomsburg  (Pa.)  Press 
Paul  R.  Eyerly,  Berkshire 
Robert  R.  Eyerly.  Berkshire 
Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman 

Eugene  C.  Dorsey,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe 

Wm.  Davis  Taylor.  Sheraton  East 
John  1.  Taylor,  Sheraton  Blast 
John  F.  ReM.  Sheraton  Blast 
George  McManus,  Sheraton  Blast 
Boston  (Mass.)  Christian  Science 
Monitor 

Bruce  G.  McCauley.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Thomas  G.  Driscoll,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Herbert  F.  Haake.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Robert  Erwin.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Bowling  Green  (Ky.)  News 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Gaines, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Bradford  (Pa.)  Era 
Henry  A.  Satterwhite, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Joseph  M.  Cleary,  Waldorf-Astoria 
William  E.  Eysinger,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Brandon  (Man..,  Can.)  Sun 
Lewis  D.  Whitehead.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Bridgeton  (N.J.)  News 

John  T.  Schofield,  Biltmore 


Bristol  (Conn.)  Press 
Clarkson  Barnes,  Barclay 

E.  Bartlett  Barnes.  Barclay 
Bristol  (Va.)  Herald-Courier,  Virginia- 
Ten  nessean 

T.  Eugene  Worrell,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Anne  Worrell,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise-Times 
Charles  A.  Bhiller,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Charles  N.  Fuller,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Frank  G.  Geoghegan.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Brownsville  (Pa.)  Telegraph 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  W.  McKinley, 
Barclay 

Brownwood  (Tex.)  Bulletin  (South¬ 
western  Dailies,  Inc.) 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  C.  Woodson,  Sr. 

W  aldorf-Astoria 


Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Express 
A.  G.  Bennett.  Barclay 
H.  W.  Clother.  Barclay 
R.  C.  Lyons.  Barclay 
T.  R.  Schaeffer,  Barclay 
Alex  Jamieson,  Barclay 
T.  G.  Robertson,  Barclay 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press 
J.  Warren  McClure.  Barclay 
David  W.  Howe.  Barclay 
John  R.  Ck>rbett.  Barclay 
Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawk-Eye 
John  B.  Bishop,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  John  B.  Bishop,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Butte  (Mont.)  Standard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Morrison, 
Sheraton  East 
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Cambridge  (Md.)  Banner 

Herman  Stevens.  Waldorf-Astoria 


Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post 
William  A.  Stretch,  Barclay 
William  H.  Goodman.  Barclay 
Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette 
J.  F.  Hladky.  Jr..  Lombardy 
Ch,ambersburg  (Pa.)  Public  Opinion 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  Burdick, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  M.  Staunton. 
Barclay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lyell  B.  Clay. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  E.  Chilton.  Ill. 

Barclay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Smith,  Jr., 
Barclay 

Mrs.  Elizalieth  Murray.  Barclay 
Mr.  Girard  Lowrey,  Barclay 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times 
Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Golden.  Gotham 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  McKenzie. 

Gotham 

Chicago  (Ill.)  American 
Stuart  List.  Drake 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times  &  News 
J.  G.  Trezevant.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Marshall  Field.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Laurence  T.  Knott,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Russ  Stewart.  Barclay 
Leo  R.  Newcomle.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hy  Shannon,  Waldorf-Astoria 
George  B.  Y'oung,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Gabe  Joseph.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Harold  H.  Anderson,  Hampshire 
House 

Robert  G.  Cowles.  Pierre 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune 

Joseph  Burns.  Waldorf-Astoria 

F.  J.  Byington,  Jr.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
S.  R.  Cook,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Thomas  Furlong.  Sheraton  East 
John  Goldrick,  Waldorf-Astoria 
H.  F.  Grumhaus,  Waldorf-Astoria 
W.  C.  Kurt,  Waldorf-Astoria 
W.  D.  Maxwell,  Waldorf-Astoria 
I>.  A.  Nightingale.  Waldorf-Astoria 
S.  1).  Owen.  Waldorf-Astoria 
F.  J.  Tomei,  Waldorf-Astoria 
R.  C.  Tower,  Waldorf-Astoria 
J.  Howard  Wood,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Chippewa  Falls  (Wis.)  Herald-Telegram 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Lavine, 

Henry  Hudson 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer 
Francis  L.  Dale,  Regency 
Charles  W.  Staab,  Regency 
Thomas  R.  Gormley,  Regency 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Post  &  Times-Star 
Shiel  Dunsker.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Scripps, 
Barclay 

Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Exponent  & 
Telegram  (Clarksburg  Pub.  Co.) 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Cecil  B.  Highland,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Cleveland  (O.)  Horvitz  Newspapers 
Inc. 

H.  R.  Horvitz.  St.  Regis 
Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer 
Thomas  Vail.  Waldorf-Towers 
F.  William  Dugan.  Waldorf-Towers 
John  W.  Booth.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Edward  J.  O’Connor.  Barclay 
Philip  W.  Porter,  Algonquin. 

William  R.  Merkel.  St.  Regis 
Harry  L.  McCormick.  St.  Regis 
Charles  F.  McCahill,  Sheraton-East 
Clinton  (Iowa)  Herald 
Robert  Evans. 

Mrs.  Robert  Evans 
College  Station  (Tex.)  Battalion 
Jim  Lindsey,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Columbia  (Mo.)  Missourian 
Earl  English,  Biltmore 
Columbia  (S.C.)  State- Record 
Ambrose  G.  Hampton.  Barclay 
John  F.  McGee.  Barclay 
J.  M.  Blalock.  Waldorf-Astoria 
S.  L.  Latimer,  Jr.,  Taft 
Thomas  Crenshaw,  Lexington 
Columbia  (Tenn.)  Herald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sam  D.  Kennedy. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Columbus  (Ga. )  Ledger-Enquirer 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  R.  Ashworth. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Chapman.  Sr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  E.  Page. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Columl)US  (Ind.)  Republican 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  N.  Brown. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Columbus  (Neb.)  Telegram 
Mrs.  Svea  C.  Loomis, 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch 

Robert  H.  Wolfe.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Preston  Wolfe.  Waldorf-Astoria 
George  Hicks,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Edgar  T.  Wolfe,  Pierre 
Carl  DeBloom.  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  Walton  Wolfe.  Pierre 
Mel  Tharp.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Richard  C.  Davis,  Waldorf-Astoria 
William  C.  Wolfe,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Robert  W  Irwin.  Pierre 
Concord  I  Calif. )  Transcript 
Owen  Owens.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  E.  Owens. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Gerber. 
Barclay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  .W.  Wilson. 
Barclay 

Concord  (N.C. )  Tribune 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  W.  Huckle, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 

Elizabeth  G.  Huckle,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Connollsville  (Pa.)  Courier 

James  M.  Driscoll,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Walter  C.  Driscoll,  Waldorf-Astoria 
James  G.  Driscoll,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Copley  Newspa|)ers,  LsiJolla  (Calif.) 
James  S.  Copley,  Sheraton-East 
Rotiert  Letts  Jones,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Richard  N.  Smith.  Sheraton-East 
Alex  De  Bakesy,  Barclay 
Robert  L.  Curry.  Barclay 
Carroll  W.  Parcher,  Waldorf-Astoria 
James  E.  Armstrong, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
John  F.  Lux.  Waldorf-Astoria 
William  Blackburn.  Waldorf-Astoria 
W.  Hoyt  Cater,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Warren  Taylor,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Adm.  Robert  L.  Dennison, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Richard  G.  Capen.  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 

James  H.  Smith.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Robert  P.  Paffen,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Cordele  (Ga. )  Dispatch 
E.  W.  Mathews,  Roosevelt 
Jack  C.  Mathews,  Roosevelt 
Covington  (Ky. )  Post  and  Times  Star 
John  L.  Feldmann,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Covington  (Va.)  Virginian 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Beirne  III. 
Sheraton-Ekist 

Cumberland  (Md.)  Times-News 
John  J.  McMullen.  Jr.. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

James  A.  Black,  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  J.  McMullen,  Waldorf-Astoria 


Dallas  (Tex.)  News 

Joe  M.  Dealey,  Sheraton-Elast 
Joe  A.  Lubben.  Waldorf-Astoria 
James  M.  Moroney,  Jr., 

Sheraton- Blast 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald 

John  W.  Runyon.  Waldorf-Astoria 
James  B’.  Chambers,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Albert  N.  Jackson,  Waldorf-Astoria 
B’elix  R.  McKnight.  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  W.  Runyon,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times 
Eugene  J.  Brown, 

J.  Allan  Meath, 

Leroy  Paltrowitz 
Danville  (III.)  Commercial-News 
Robert  J.  Burow,  Barclay 
Davenport  (Iowa)  Times-Democrat 
Philip  D.  Adler,  Sheraton-East 
David  K.  Gottlieb,  Sheraton-Blast 
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Dayton  (0.>  Journal  Herald.  Dayton 
News  (Newspapers.  Inc.) 

Janies  M.  Cox.  Reirency 
Dan  J.  Mahoney.  St.  Regia 
Rol«rt  C.  Snyder.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Robert  W.  Sherman.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Edward  F.  Dierker.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Dwight  Young.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Robert  A.  Wolfe.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Glenn  Thompson.  Plaza 
Decatur  (III.)  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspaiiers 

F.  W.  Schaub,  Sheraton-East 
B.  C.  Vedder.  Sheraton-East 
Edward  Lindsay.  Waldorf-Astoria 
B.  E.  Wright.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News 

E.  W.  Estlow.  Barclay 

Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune 

Gardner  Cowles.  488  Madison  Avenue 
Kenneth  MacDonald.  Sheraton-East 
David  Kruidenier.  Sheraton-East 
Louis  H.  Norris.  Sheraton-East 
Lyle  A.  Lynn.  Sheraton-East 
J  Woodrow  Beard.  Sheraton-Hiast 
Hedo  M.  Zacherle.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  lee  Hills.  945  Fifth  Ave. 

Detroit  (Mich.)  News 

Peter  B.  Clark.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Edwin  K.  Wheeler.  Gotham 
Martin  S.  Hayden.  Plaza 
Kenneth  T.  Carlson.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Roger  T.  Hildenbrand. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raliih  Nicholson.  Plaza 
Dover  (Dela. )  Delaware  State  News 
Jack  Smyth.  Taft 
Joe  Smyth.  Taft 

Dover  (N.H.)  Foster’s  Daily  Democrat 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Foster, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Doylestown  (Pa.)  Intelligencer 

Roliert  M.  Hotchkiss.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald 

F.  W.  Woodward.  Waldorf-Astoria 
F.  Roliert  "Wixidward.  Jr.. 

Waldorf-Astoria 


Boston  (Pa.)  Express 

J.  L.  Stackhouse.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Miss  Henrietta  A.  McPherson, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  F.  Coffin,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  W.  Diehl, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  R.  Hamlen, 
Lexington 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Howard, 
Lexington 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Wohlers, 
Lexington 

Elgin  (III.)  Courier  News 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Hoyt  Cater, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 

El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times  &  Herald  Post 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dorrance  D.  Roderick, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dorrance  I).  Roderick, 
Jr.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Clinton  Bagwell.  Jr., 
W  aldorf-Astoria 
Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle-Telegram 
O.  B.  Schoepfle,  Sheraton-East 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  D.  Hudnutt, 
Sheraton- Blast 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wm.  Andrew  Caddick, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  &  Press 
George  R.  Benedict.  Barclay 
Everett  (Wash.)  Herald 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Best 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Larry  L.  Hanson. 
W’aldorf-Astoria 


Fayetteville  (N.C. )  Obser\‘er 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ramon  L.  Yarborough. 
Barclay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dohn  B.  Broadwell, 
Barclay 

B'lorence  (Ala.)  Tri-Cities  Newspaiiers, 
Inc. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  N.  Hammell, 
W  aldorf  -Astoria 
Mr.  &  M  rs.  Luther  Baker, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  ((jore 
Newspapers  O).) 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  T.  T.  (Jore, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  W.  Dickey, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
B'ort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Fort  Wayne 

Newspapers,  Inc.  and  News  Pub. 
Co.,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Johnston,  Barclay 
Helene  R.  B'oellinger,  Barclay 


B’ort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette 
James  R.  B’leming,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  News  Citizen 
Newspapers 

Staley  McBrayer,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  Staley  (Beverly)  McBrayer, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Fostoria  (O. )  Review  Times 
Bid  M.  Hopkins,  Biltmore 
B'rankfort  (Ind.)  Times 
Tom  Heth.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Virginia  Heth,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Bob  Lashbrook,  Waldorf-Astoria 
B'reeport  (Ill.)  Journal-Standard 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Heinz  Vaterlaus, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Fremont  (O. )  News-Messenger 
Paul  G.  Daubel,  Waldorf-Astoria 


Gardner  (Mass.)  News 

W.  F.  Gordon  Bell,  Lexington 
C.  Gordon  Bell,  Lexington 
Alfred  J.  Abbott,  Taft 
Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press 

Carroll  W.  Parchcr,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Glens  Falls,  (N.Y.)  Post-Star  &  Times 
Arthur  P.  Irving,  Barbizon-Plaza 
Gloucester  (Mass.)  Times 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  S.  Weld, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Alexander  N.  Stoddart,  St.  Regis 
Gloversville  (N.Y.)  Leader-Herald 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Kessler, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Arnold.  Taft 
Grand  Forks  (N.D. )  Herald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  S.  Roth.  Berkshire 
Great  B'alls  (Mont.)  Tribune  &  Leader 
William  A.  (Jordingley, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 

Green  Bay  (Wise.)  Press-Ciazette 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Beisel, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Jack  Yuenger 

Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette 
John  J.  Broughan,  Lexington 
Delmar  P.  Magoon,  Lexington 
Greenville  (Pa.)  Record-Ar^s 

B'rank  E.  B'rampton,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  B'rank  E.  B’rampton. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Gieeneville  (Tenn.)  Sun  ,  ,  .  ,  . 

Mrs.  E.  O.  Susong.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Jones, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 


Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record  _ 

Donald  G.  Borg,  Bkirle  H.  DuBois. 
Malcolm  A.  Borg,  James  R.  Sutphen. 
Gregory  G.  Borg,  Carl  B’.  Jellinghaus, 
Kenneth  C.  Doty,  Bldward  L.  Bennett. 
Leonard  Goldblatt,  B'rank  J.  Savino. 
Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald  and  Mail 
B'ranklin  D.  Schurz.  Jr..  Lexington 
Hamilton  (O.)  Journal  News 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  R.  Grosvenor, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.  E.  Stuckey, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Hamilton  (Ont.,  Can.)  Spectator 
T.  E.  Nichols.  St.  Regis 

Harlingen  (Tex.)  Valley  Star 

Ralph  M.  Juillard.  Waldorf-Astoria 
J.  S.  Henricks.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News 
Bidwin  F.  Russell, 

Newhouse  Newspaiiers 
John  H.  Baum.  Summit 
Ernest  P.  Reed.  Summit 
James  R.  Doran,  Summit 
Hartford  ((Jonn.)  Courant 
Edmund  W.  Downes,  Barclay 
Thomas  R.  Barrett.  Drake 
Bob  Biddy,  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  L.  Cioughlin,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Sidney  A.  Kaplan,  Barclay 
Hartford  (<Jonn.)  Times 
Kenneth  K.  Burke,  Barclay 
James  J.  Stewart,  Jr., 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette 
Raymond  V.  McNamara. 

W  aldorf-Astoria 

Hazleton  (Pa.)  Standard-Speaker 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  BVank  Walser, 

Waldorf- A  storia 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Walser, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Hickory  (N.C.)  Record 

L.  C.  Gifford.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  L.  <3.  Gifford.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  Suzanne  Gifford  Millholland, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 

Hillsborough  (Calif.)  Scripps  League 
of  Newspapers 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Scripps, 
Pierre 

Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen-News. 
Valley  Times 

Phil  Turner,  Waldorf-Astoria 
'li^mot  D.  Copeland,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Hollywood  (B'la.)  Sun-Tattljr 

G.  W.  (Bill)  McCall. 

W  aldorf-Astoria 

Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Dwight,  Barclay 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Dwight,  Jr., 
Barclay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Dwight, 
Barclay 

Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Advertiser 
Thurston  Twigg-Smith,  Sheraton-East 
Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Star- Bulletin 
Chinn  Ho.  Plaza 
Alexander  S.  Atherton, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Porter  Dickinson,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 
Frank  E.  Warren.  Delmonico 
Houston  CTex.)  Post 

W.  P.  Hobby.  Jr.,  Summit 
John  C.  Stetson.  Plaza 
Huntington  (Ind.)  Huntington 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

James  C.  Quayle,  Tuscany 
Corinne  P.  Quayle,  Tuscany 
Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Publishing  Co. 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Long,  Barclay 
Mrs.  William  D.  Birke,  Barclay 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Foy, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times 

ijeroy  A.  Simms,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News 
John  P.  Harris,  St.  Regis 
Peter  M.  Macdonald,  Drake 
Hyannis  (Mass.)  Cax)€  Cod  Standard- 
Times  ,  ,  .  . 

Dan  B.  Gaylord,  Lexington 


Ironton  (O.)  Tribune 

B  B  Mills.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Mills.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal  . 

James  S.  Graham,  Waldorf-Astoria 


Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Shurtliff. 

■Waldorf-Astoria 

Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun  Publishing  Co. 
Albert  A.  Stone,  Waldorf-Astoria 
William  Stone.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Jeannette  (Pa.)  News-Dispatch 
J.  Graff  Bomberger,  Summit 
Mrs.  Patricia  M.  Bomberger.  Summit 
Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle 
Mr  &  Mrs.  Carl  A.  Jones.  Barclay 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  T.  W.  Atkins.  Barclay 
Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune-Democrat 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Mayer, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-News 

John  F.  Lux.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  John  F.  Lux.  Waldorf-Astoria 
William  F.  Blackburn. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  William  F.  Blackburn, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe  &  News  Herald 

H.  Lang  Rogers.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Junction  City  (Kans.)  Union 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Montgomery. 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Kankakee  (Ill.)  Journal 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Len  H.  Small, 
Sheraton-Elast 

Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Kansan 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Stauffer. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 
Richard  B.  B’owler,  Barclay 
Frank  S.  McKinney.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Paul  V.  Miner.  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  W.  <3olt.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Wally  Meyer.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Wm.  I.  Shields,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Roy  A.  Roberts  (Retired),  Barclay 
Kenosha  (Wise.)  News 
Willis  H.  Schulte.  Plaza 
Howard  J.  Brown.  Plaza 
Keokuk  (Iowa)  Gate  City 

Dale  E.  Carrell.  Jr..  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  Dale  E.  Carrell,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Kingston  (N.Y.)  Freeman  ...  . 

Harry  du  Bois  Fred,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Harry  S.  Hutton,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Louis  R.  Netter,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Kinston  (N.C.)  Free  Press 
H.  Galt  Braxton,  Lexington 
Mrs.  H.  Galt  Braxton.  Lexington 
Albert  M.  Stroud.  Lexington 
Mrs.  Albert  M.  Stroud,  Lexington 
Mrs.  J.  W.  McAlister.  Lexington 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal 

Chas.  H.  Smith  111,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Knoxville  Tenn.)  News-Sentinel 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Powers, 
Barclay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Loye  W.  Miller, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  H.  Blacklidge, 
Sheraton-East 


Laconia  (N.H.)  Citizen 
Lawrence  J.  Smith, 

Alma  Gallagher 
La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  T.  Burgess, 
Sheraton-East 

Lancaster  (O. )  Eagle-Gazette 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  W.  Powell, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers.  Inc. 
Douglas  R.  Armstrong, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Willis  W.  Shenk,  Summit 
M.  I.  Powderly,  Barbizon  Plaza 

J.  H.  Wenrich,  Lexington 
R.  W.  Gilliland,  Lexington 
Warren  L.  Swartz,  Astor 
Warren  H.  Detwiler,  Astor 
J.  S.  Gerhart,  Summit 

Lansford  (Pa.)  Record 

Clarence  E.  Hess,  Shelton  Towers 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Weil,  Jr., 
Sheraton-East 

LaSalle  (Ill.)  News-Tribune  i 

Peter  Miller,  Summit  I 

Mary  Miller.  Summit 
Frederick  C.  Miller,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Lawrence  (Kans.)  Journal-World 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dolph  Simons, 
Sheraton-East 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dolph  C.  Simons,  Jr.. 
Sheraton-East 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle- Tribune 
Irving  E.  Rogers,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
William  F.  Lucey,  Jr., 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun  &  Journal 
R.  H.  Costello,  Barclay 
Quentin  A.  Whittier,  Barclay 
James  R.  (3ostello,  Barclay 
Lexington  (N.C.)  Dispatch 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Sink, 
Sheraton-East 
Lincoln  (Nob.)  Star 
Walter  W.  White.  Sheraton-East 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Democrat 

K.  A.  Engel,  Waldorf-Astoria 

C.  Stanley  Berry,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette 
J.  N.  Heiskell,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hugh  B.  Patterson,  Jr..  Barclay 
Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Express 

Frank  D.  U'Reilly  Jr.,  Yale  Club 
Lockport  (N.Y.)  Union^Sun  &  Journal 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Corson.  Drake 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Curran, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 

Logansport  (Ind.)  Pharos-Tribune  & 
Press 

J.  M.  Druck,  Barclay 
London  (Ont.,  Can.)  Free  Press 
Walter  J.  Blackburn,  Barclay 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Press-Telegram 
Daniel  H.  Ridder,  Summit 
Bernard  J.  Ridder,  Jr.,  Summit 
Harold  M.  Hines,  Summit 
William  W.  Broom,  Barclay 
Long  Branch  (N.J.)  Record 
Herman  J.  Obermayer 
Longview  (Wash.)  News 
J.  M.  McClelland  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Los  Angeles  (Calf.)  Times 
(Times  Mirror  Co.) 

Norman  Chandler,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Otis  Chandler,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Robert  D.  Nelson,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Louisville  (Ky. )  Courier-Journal  & 
Times 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lisle  Baker,  Jr., 
Sheraton-East 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Cyrus  L.  MacKinnon, 
Sheraton  ^st 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Worth  Bingham, 
Sheraton  East. 

Barry  Bingham,  St.  Regis 
Lubhok  (Tex.)  Avalanche-Journal 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Parker  F.  Prouty, 
Waldorf-Towers 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Item  &  News 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Gamage, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 


Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and  News 
Bert  Struby,  Sheraton-East 
Jane  Struby,  Sheraton-East 
Russell  Hanson,  Sheraton-East 
Deyerle  Hanson,  Sheraton-East 
Peton  Anderson,  Sheraton-East 
Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Don  Anderson. 

Sheraton  East 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Martin  Wolman. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Malden  (Mass.)  News 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Brickman, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Manchester  (Omn.)  Herald 
Thomas  F.  Ferguson.  Barclay 
Walter  R.  Ferguson,  Barclay 
Mansfield  (O.)  News  Journal 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Blake, 
Sheraton-Russel  I 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Horvitz.  St.  Regis 

{Continued  on  page  98) 
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Jampol  Conveyors 


Deliver  Copy,  Photos,  Cuts  and  Proofs 
Quickly,  Quietly  to  All  Departments  —  24luHtM  emujda^! 


Overhead  and  Troagh 


In  today’s  fast-paced  newspaper  operation, 
the  JAMPOL  Sandwich  Copy  and  Proof 
Conveyor  plays  a  vital,  ro\ind-the-clock 
role  in  expediting  materials  throughout 
Editorial,  Advertising,  Dispatch,  Compos¬ 
ing  and  Proofreading  departments. 

Simple  and  functional,  this  powered 
conveyor  consists  of  aluminum  channels 
through  which  plastic  belts  ride  on  hard¬ 
wood  runners  at  speeds  up  to  300  feet  per 
minute. 

It  moves  between  floors  and  around  cor¬ 
ners,  operating  (juietly  overhead  to  reduce 
personnel  traffic  and  distraction  and  to 
make  maximum  use  of  existing  space. 

JAMPOL  Trough  Conveyors  (right)  pro¬ 
vide  silent,  streamlined  distribution  of 
copy  to  proofreaders.  Single  or  multiple 
channel  systems  can  be  installed  to  handle 
any  proofreading  load  .  .  .  with  any  num¬ 
ber  of  channels  in  either  direction,  includ¬ 
ing  turns. 

These  units  can  also  be  used  in  classified 
departments  to  expedite  advertising  forms. 


Overhead  Cut  and  Mat  Conveyors 

JAMPOL  Cut  annd  Mat  Conveyors  (left)  are  used  within  the  composing 
room,  and  from  advertising  to  dispatch,  and  from  dispatch  to  composing. 
Cars  travel  at  200  feet  per  minute,  driven  by  a  gear  head  motor  pulling 
a  plastic  belt  affixed  to  cars.  Motor  can  be  located  at  either  end  of  track; 
cars  are  stopped  by  a  limit  switch  found  at  both  ends,  as  is  a  starter  button. 

Aluminum  cars,  available  with  or  without  covers,  ride  quietly  on  nylon 
wheels  equipped  with  ball  bearings.  Cars  have  a  50-lb.  capacity  and 
measure  22"  x  24";  size  may  vary  with  application. 

JAMPOL  Cut  and  Mat  Conveyors  can  save  time  and  make  dispatch 
operations  more  efficient,  and  will  also  permit 
a  more  flexible  layout  of  departments. 


Jampol 


ipof  Company 

A  Lamson  Division 


728  Sixty-First  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11220 

Maywood  (Chica(o),  III.  Ml  S3  •  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94107  •  Atlanta,  6a.  3031S 
Lamson  Convayors  of  Canada,  Ltd.;  Don  Mills  (Toronto),  Ontario 


Marion  (Ind. )  Chronicle-Tribune 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Thomas,  Plaza 
Meadville  (Pa.)  Tribune 
Edward  I.  Bates.  Barclay 
Medford  (Mass.)  Mercury 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Briclonan, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Memphis  Pub.  Co. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Frank  Aycock,  Jr., 

W  aldorf- Astoria 

Merced  (Calif.)  Sun-Star  (Lesher 
Newspapers) 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dean  S.  Lesher,  Barclay 
Meriden  (Clonn. )  Record-Journal 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wayne  C.  Smith.  Barclay 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  (barter  H.  White, 
Manhattan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Elsenheimer, 
Lexington 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Iwanicki, 
Lexington. 

Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 
John  S.  Knight,  Waldorf-Astoria 
James  L.  Knight,  Regency 
C.  Blake  McDowell,  Sr., 

W  aldorf- Astoria 
Alvah  H.  Chapman,  Jr., 

Wald<  rf-Astoria 
A.  J.  Gucker,  Berkshire 
L.  R.  Barnhill.  Waldorf-Astoria 
L.  J.  Griner,  Barclay 
Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News  Dispatch 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Nixon. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Nixon. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Honeywell, 

Waldorf-Astoria 
R.  &  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Averitt, 

W  aldorf-A  storia 
Middletown  (0>nn.)  Press 
Woodbridge  A.  D'Oench,  Carlyle 
Millville  (N.J.)  Daily 
Carl  H.  Johnson,  Summit 
Carl  H.  Johnson  Jr.,  Summit 
Minneapolis  (Minn.  I  Star  and  Tribune 
John  (Towles,  Carlyle 
Joyce  Swan,  Sheraton-East 
John  Cowles.  Jr.,  Sheraton  Russell 
Otto  Silha.  Sheraton  East 
Howard  Mithun.  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  Moffett.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register 
W.  J.  Hearin,  Lexington 
Moline  (III.)  Dispatch 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Sward. 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Monroe  (Mich.)  News 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  S.  Gray, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Monterey  (Calif.)  Peninsula  Herald 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  Hawes, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Montreal  (Que.,  Can.)  Gazette 
H.  J.  Larkin,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Montreal  (Que.,  Can.)  La  Presse 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Berthiaume, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  Marchand, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Montreal  (Que.,  Can.)  St.ar 
R.  L.  Brown,  Berkshire 
W'.  C.  Budgeon,  Berkshire 
Mark  Farrell,  Gotham 
R.  A.  Judges,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Derek  A.  Price,  Berkshire 
Morgantown  (W.Va.)  Athenaeum 
James  R.  R^mond,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Quintus  C.  W'ilson,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Morristown  (N.J.)  Morris  County's 
Record 

Norman  B.  Thomlinson  Jr. 

Stanley  Slote 
Larry  Stem,  George  Hart 
Moultrie  (Ga.)  Observer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Max  E.  Nussbaum. 
Sheraton- East 

Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  and  Press 
Willard  C.  Worcester.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wayne  Botkin, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Morse. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Muskogree  (Okla. )  Phoenix  & 

Times- Democrat 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tams  Bixby,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tams  Bixby.  III. 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  Walter  W.  Weber, 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Nashua  (N.H.)  Telegraph 

Charles  W.  Weaver  Jr..  Barclay 
Fred  H.  Dobens,  Lexington 
Newark  ( O. )  Advocate 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  T.  D.  Griley  II, 
Waldorf  Towers 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Spencer, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr  St  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Spencer  Jr., 
Waldorf  Towers 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Spencer, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 


Newburgh  (N.Y.)  News 

Robert  D.  Wilkinson,  Barclay 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times 
Dan  M.  Gaylord,  Lexington 
New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald 
H.  M.  Peterson.  Barclay 
William  Mill,  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  T.  Heath.  Waldorf-Astoria 
New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News 
Mrs.  Edward  Martin,  Jr., 

1100  Park  Ave. 

Mrs.  Victor  F.  Ridder,  114  E.  72  St. 
Hugh  N.  Boyd  Walter  Nelson 

John  K.  Quail 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wm.  M.  Boyd 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  N.  Sheble 
New  Castle  (Pa)  News 
J.  Fred  Rentz,  Barclay 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal-CTourier 
R.  S.  Jackson, 

L.  S.  Jackson, 

Richard  G.  Harris.  Barclay 
George  S.  Stearns.  Jr.,  Barclay 
Robert  Leeney, 

Donald  Spargo,  Summit 
John  Hine,  Summit 
Robert  Hunter,  Summit 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picasmne  & 
States-Item 

John  F.  Tims,  Waldorf-Astoria 
R.  E.  Gough,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ashton  Phelps. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  W.  Healy,  Jr., 
Americana 

Newport  News  (Va.)  Press 
Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  Bottom. 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
William  R.  Van  Buren,  Jr. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Roliert  B.  Smith,  Waldorf-Astoria 
New  York  (N.Y.)  American  Metal 
Market.  525  W.  42nd  St. 

.\rcher  W.  P.  Trench 
Richard  A.  Lawrence 
J.  Patrick  Trench 
Michael  C.  Jensen 

New  York  (N.Y.)  Atlantis  Greek  Daily 
James  S.  Vlasto  P.  J.  Gazouleas 

New  York  (N.Y.)  City  College 
Reporter-Press 
Martin  Burack.  3.30  3rd  Ave. 

Manuel  Derrieux,  507  W.  171  St. 
Lewis  Sturm.  137  E.  22  St. 

New  York  (N.Y.)  Daily  News  Record 
New  York  (N.Y.)  Home  Furnishings 
New  York  (N.Y.)  Women’s  Wear  Daily 
(Fairchild  Publications.  Inc.) 

7  E.  12th  St..  New  York.  N.Y. 
Edgar  W.  B.  Fairchild. 

John  B.  Fairchild.  Saul  Diamond 
E.  Wade  Fairchild.  Richard  J.  Lynch 
Robert  F.  Fairchild,  James  W.  Brady 
Wight  Martindale.  Jason  K.  Lewis 
New  York  (N.Y.)  El  Tiempo 
78  Fifth  Ave. 

.Stanley  Ross  Ju.m  Bras 

Ivan  Egas  Ramon  Quintero 

Thomas  Toye 

New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald  Tribune 
John  Hay  Whitney  Alliert  E.  von  En 
Walter  N.  Thayer  John  Wines 
Robert  T.  MacDonald  William  R.  But! 
Robert  H.  Lambert  C.  R.  Lawliss 
Chas.  M.  Hupp  George  Nye 

Winslow  Maxwell  Morton  Vitriol 

Raymond  K.  Price,  Jr.  E.  Walker 
Charles  Lee  John  Bogart 

New  York  (N.Y.)  Journal  of  (Commerce 
Eric  Ridder  Stanley  Ferguson 

Adelrick  Benziger,  Jr. 

Theo.  V.  Bihler  Nicholas  Rigas 
New  York  (N.Y.)  Law  Journal 
Jerry  Finkelstein  Harold  V.  Rankin 

M.  Marvin  Berger 
New  York  (N.Y.)  News 

P.  M.  Flynn  R.  Millen 

W.  H.  James  W.  K.  Graham 

G.  E.  Donnelly  A.  H.  Savage 
V.  E.  Palmer  E.  F.  Quinn 

E.  C.  Frederickson  R.  E.  Wathey 
J.  M.  Ruedin  C.  B.  Godfrey 

A.  M.  Flaherty  H.  J.  Kracke 
A.  L.  North  R.  W.  Harrington 

G.  L.  Laroeque  J.  F.  Herrick 
New  York  (N.Y.)  Post 
Mrs.  Dorothy  SchifT 
New  York  (N.Y.)  Siaats-Herald  Corp. 
(Woodside,  N.Y.) 

August  Steuer  Erwin  A.  Single 
John  A.  Borst 

New  York  (N.Y.)  World-Telegram 
Richard  I).  Peters  J.  A.  Caldwell 
Matt  Meyer  James  F.  Kenny 

John  J.  Green  John  Potts 
William  L.  Culver  Joel  Irwin 
Niagara  Falls  (N.Y.)  Gazette 

Hamilton  B.  Mizer,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Norfolk  (Va.)Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star 

Paul  S.  Huber,  Jr.,  Sheraton-East 
Frank  Batten,  Sheraton-East 
Norristown  (Pa.)  Times  Herald 
Robert  I.  McCracken,  Barclay 
Frank  E.  Bishop,  Barclay 
Wilmer  F.  Eagens,  Berkshire 


Northampton  (Mass.)  Hampshire 
Gazette 

Cora  F.  DeRose,  Barclay 
Charles  N.  DeRose.  Barclay 
Peter  L.  DeRose,  Barclay 
Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour 

Sidney  A.  Bedient,  Lexington 
Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harrison  C.  Noyes.  Sr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clifford  C.  Oat, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harrison  C.  Noyes,  Jr., 
Plaza 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  L.  Oat,  Plaza 


Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger 
Alfred  G.  Hill,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Julia  G.  Hill,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Ocala  (Fla.)  Star-Banner 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Loyal  Phillips, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Ogdensburg  (N.Y'.)  Journal  & 
Advance-News 

Franklin  R.  Little,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman- 
Oklahoma  City  Times 
E.  K.  G-aylord.  Barclay 
Edward  L.  Gaylord,  Barclay 
Charles  E.  Hoover,  Barclay 
Robert  H.  Spahn,  Barclay 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 

Harold  W.  Anderson,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Ben  H.  Cowdery,  Sheraton  East 
Carlin  H.  'Whitesell,  Athletic  Club 
Oneida  (N.Y.)  Dispatch 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Tuttle. 

Williams  Club 
Oneonta  (N.Y.)  Star 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elton  Hall,  Summit 
Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Northwestern 
Samuel  W.  Heaney,  Pierre 
Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Heaney,  Pierre 
Oswego  (N.Y.)  Palladium-Times 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clarence  T.  Leighton, 
Belmont  Plaza 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Cloutier, 
Belmont  Plaza 
Ottawa  (Kans.)  Herald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  B.  Wellington, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Owenslioro  (Ky. )  Messenger-Inquirer 
Lawrence  W.  Hager,  Sr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Lawrence  W.  Hager.  Jr.. 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Palm  Springs  (Calif.) 

Owens  Publications,  Inc. 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  Leo,  E.  Owens,  Regency 
Paris  (Ky.)  Enterprise 
J.  M.  Alverson  Jr.,  Gladstone 
Prsadena  (Calif.)  Independent 
Star-News 

B.  J.  Ridder,  Sheraton-Elast 
G.  A.  Nordin.  Waldorf-Astoria 
E.  R.  Williams.  Waldorf-Astoria 
P.assaic  (N.J.)  News 

Richard  Drukker,  Regency 
Charles  A.  West,  Regency 
Allen  W.  Smith,  Regency 
Austin  C.  Drukker.  Regency 
James  J.  Todd,  Regency 
William  Bryant.  Belmont  Plaza 
Merritt  A.  lerley.  Belmont  Plaza 
Arthur  Giglio,  Belmont  Plaza 
Joseph  D.  Coe.  Belmont  Plaza 
Harvey  H.  Benson.  Belmont  Plaza 
Paterson  (N.J.)  News 
Harry  B.  Haines 
Edward  B.  Haines 
Pawtucket  (R.I.)  Times 

Chester  M.  Spooner.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star 

Walter  A.  Barker.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Frank  A.  Green,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Rob’t  D.  Rittler,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Perth  Amboy  (N.J.)  News 
John  W.  Barnhart,  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  W.  Burk,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Kenneth  W.  Michael.  Waldorf-Astoria 
L.  Scott  Olsen,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 
Robert  McLean,  Sheraton-East 
Robert  L.  Taylor.  Sheraton-Eiast 
Raymond  D.  McGee.  Sheraton-East 
Altert  Spendlove.  Waldorf-Astoria 
William  L.  McLran,  III, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Joseph  Elliott,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Maurice  L.  Platt,  Beverly 
Barry  Urdang.  Elysee 
James  P.  Grant,  Barclay 
Paul  Snyder,  Elysee 
Richard  W.  Carpenter,  Barclay 
Alfred  J.  Westhoff,  Barclay 
Harry  Keller,  Waldorf-Astoria 
William  F.  Carr,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Louis  Tnipin.  Commodore 
John  Krentzlin,  Waldorf-Astoria 
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Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 

Walter  H.  Annenberg,  - 

Frederick  Chait,  Regency 
Ernest  Caplinger.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Edward  Lynch,  Summit 
Bruce  Mair,  Summit 
Lyman  McBride,  Summit 
Joseph  O'Dea,  Gladstone 
Thet^ore  Rhoads.  Summit 
Charles  Sehaub,  Barclay 
Joseph  Smith,  Barclay 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  News 
Natt  S.  Getlin.  Elysee 
J.  Ray  Hunt,  Elysee 
Allan  Baker,  Berkshire 
Phoenix  (Ariz. )  Phoenix 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  C.  Pulliam, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Montgomery, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  Wilcox, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Forest  Whitney, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Cleo  Smith, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Lee  Ho\-er,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Phoenixville  (P.)  Republican 
Joseph  P.  Ujobai,  Edison 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette 
William  Block,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  G.  Morrison, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Barney  G.  Cameron, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Plainfield  (N.J.)  (Tourier-News 
Thomas  P.  Dolan,  Barclay 
Plattsburgh  (N.Y.)  Press-Republican 
Albert  De  Luca,  Summit 
Ponca  City  (Okla.)  News 
Gareth  B.  Muchmore.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press 
Harold  A.  Fitzgerald,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Elizabeth  M.  Fitzgerald, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Howard  H.  Fitz^rald  II, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Jean  C.  Fitzgerald.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Post  Clinton  (O.)  News 
Robert  W.  Reider,  tValdorf-Astoria 
Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Granger  'Weil, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Portland  (Ind.)  Commercial-Review 
H.  N.  Ronald.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  H.  N.  Ronald.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Portland  (Me.)  Guy  Gannett  Pub.  Co. 
Mrs.  Jean  Gannett  Arnzen,  Barclay 
Mr.  Richard  Arnzen.  Barclay 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  F.  Marshall, 
Barclay 

Charles  Weston,  Barclay 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  J.  Frey,  Sheraton-East 
Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Herald 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Margaret  M.  Hartford, 
Barclay 

Pottstown  ( Pa. )  Mercury 
William  M.  Hiester,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Walter  W.  Hiester,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Pottsyille  (Pa.)  Republican 
Thomas  A.  Davis,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Sydney  A.  Lazarus,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal 
Clifford  J.  Nuhn,  Lexington 
Arthur  F.  Wollenhaupt.  Lexington 
Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star-Journal  and 
Chieftain 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Hoag  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Quebec  (Que.  Can.)  Le  Soleil  & 
L’Evenement 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  A.  F.  Merrier, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Allen, 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Racine  (Wise.)  Journal-Times 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  R.  LePoidevin, 
Regency 

Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Observer- 
Raleigb  Times 

Frank  A.  Daniels,  Sheraton-East 
Frank  A.  Daniels,  Jr.,  Sheraton-Ea.st 
Rapid  City  (S.D.)  Journal 
Willis  Brown,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle-Times 
William  J.  Rhon,  Drake 
William  J.  A.  Rohn,  Summit 
Gordon  Williams,  St.  Moritz 
Claude  Schell,  St.  Moritz 
Thomas  Boland,  Barbizon-Plaza 
Ray  Matthew.  Summit 
Joseph  Abey,  City  Squire 
Arthur  Bell,  City  Squire 
Red  Bank  (N.J.)  Register 

M.  Harold  Kelly,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Arthur  Z.  Kamin,  Waldorf-Astoria 

{Continued  on  page  100) 
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Gannett  Newspapers 
are  pleased  to  announce 
the  appointment  of 
Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 
as  advertising  representatives 
for  all  Gannett  Newspapers 
effective  April  18, 1966 


BINGHAMTON,  N.Y.  •  PRESS 

!  CAMDEN,  NJ.  •  COURIER-POST 

COCOA,  FLA.  •  TODAY  &  TRIBUNE 
DANVILLE,  ILL.  •  COMMERCIAL-NEWS 
ELMIRA,  N.Y.  •  STAR-GAZETTE  AND  ADVERTISER,  TELEGRAM 
HARTFORD,  CONN.  •  TIMES 
ITHACA,  N.Y.  •  JOURNAL 
NEWBURGH-BEACON,  N.Y.  •  NEWS 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.Y.  •  GAZETTE 
PLAINFIELD,  N.J.  •  COURIER-NEWS 
ROCHESTER,  N.Y.  •  DEMOCRAT  AND  CHRONICLE,  TIMES-UNION 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.Y.  •  SARATOGIAN 
TITUSVILLE,  FLA.  •  STAR-ADVOCATE 

'  UTICA,  N.Y.  •  OBSERVER-DISPATCH  PRESS 

j  WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND  GROUP 

) 

I 

I 


s 

& 

K 
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Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco  •  Atlanta  •  Boston 
Buffalo  •  Cincinnati  •  Cleveland  •  Detroit  •  Miami  •  Philadelphia  •  Syracuse 


I 


Keno  (Nev.)  Si>ei<lel  Ne\vs|)ai>ers,  Inc. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stout, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  S.  Bunker. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  J.  Liechty, 

W  aldorf- Astoria 
Richmond  (Calif. I  Indeiiendent 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Warren  Brown.  Jr., 
Re>rency 

Mr,  &  Mrs.  Leo  Owens,  Rejrency 
Richmond  (Va.  I  Times-Dispatch. 

News  Leader 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  I).  Tennant  Bryan, 

Pierre 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  S.  Donnahoe. 
Sheraton- East 

Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise 
Arthur  A.  Culver.  Regency 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World-News 
M.  W.  Armistead.  Ill, 

W  aldorf- Astoria 

Shields  Johnson,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Withers, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  W'ithers. 
Barbizon-Plaza 

Rochester  (N.Y.)  Gannett  Newspapers 
Paul  Miller,  Waldorf-Astoria  Towers 
Lynn  N.  Bitner,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Cyil  Williams, 

Waldorf-Astoria  Towers 
John  E.  Heselden,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Georpre  J.  Dastyck,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Charles  J.  Latus,  Roosevelt 
Merrell  M.  DuBois,  Barclay 
S.  Eueene  Buttrill.  Waldorf-Astori.a 
Alfred  F.  Mahar,  Summit 
Roliert  R.  Ecker,  The  Barclay 
J*»8eph  T.  Adams,  Summit 
Rockford  (III.)  Star  &  Reprister-Republic 

E.  Kenneth  T<xld.  Sheraton-East 
William  K.  Todd,  Sheraton-East 
W'illiam  H.  Klusmeier,  Sheraton-East 
Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Herald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Talliot  Patrick,  Barckay 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wayne  C.  Sellers.  Barclay 
Wayne  T.  Patrick.  Barclay 
Ri>ck  Island  (III.)  Arprus 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ben  H.  Potter, 
W'aldorf-Astoria 
Miss  Martruerite  F.  Potter, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Rocky  Mount  (N.C. )  Teleprram 
Josh  L.  Horne,  Barclay 
A.  L.  Brandon,  Astor 
Rome  (N.Y.)  Sentinel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  B.  Waters. 
Summit 

J.  Truman  Kahler,  Taft 
Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  W.  Mitchell.  B.arclay 


Saninaw  (Mich.)  News 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  McDowell,  Barclay 
St  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Caledonian-Record 
H.  Gordon  Smith,  Barclay 
Mrs.  Barbara  M.  Smith.  Barclay 
John  E.  Byrne,  Barclay 
Mrs.  Lucille  M.  Byrne.  Barclay 
St,  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  &  Gazette 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  D.  Bradley, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  R.  Bradley. 

W  aldorf- Astoria 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat 
Richard  H.  Amberpr,  Sheraton-Rist 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch 
Harry  Wilensky.  Summit 
H.  Doutrlas  Day,  Drake 
Fred  F.  Rowden,  Repiency 
Salamanca  (N.Y.)  Republican-Press 
Latham  B.  W’eber,  Plaza 
Salem  (M.ass.)  News 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Cyrus  J.  Newbegin, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  &  Newspai>er  Aprency  Corp. 

J.  W,  Gallivan,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Jerry  O'Brien.  Waldorf-Astoria 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  J.  Horner. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun 
Mr.  James  K.  Guthrie. 

Hampshire  House 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle 
Charles  De  Young  Thieriot,  Regency 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  &  News 
Joseph  B.  Bidder,  S.'iS  Park  Ave. 

P.  Anthony  Bidder,  1021  Park  Ave. 
Anton  F.  Peterson.  Waldorf-Astoria 
L.  E.  Heindel,  Sheraton-East 

F.  W.  Mannon,  Waldorf-Astoria 
H.  E.  Rosherg,  Tuscany 
San  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times 
Mr.  J.  Hart  Clinton, 

W  aldorf- Astoria 
Miss  Mary  Jane  Clinton, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent-Journal 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Craemer,  Barclay 
Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Freedom 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Register  Div, 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  H.  Hoiles 
W  aldorf-Astoria 


Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press 
Stuart  S.  Taylor.  Sheraton-East 
Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook 
Deane  Funk.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  J.  D.  FHink,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Santa  Paula  (Calif.)  Chronicle 
C.  E.  Phillips,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Saratoga  Springs  (N.Y.)  Saratogian 
Fre<I  G.  Eaton,  Barclay 
Savannah  ( Ga. )  News-Press 
Southeastern  Newspapers  Corp. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  S.  Morris  III, 

St.  Regis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Morris, 

St.  Regis 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Morris,  St.  Regis 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pat  H.  Rice,  Jr.. 
Sheraton-East 
Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Gazette 
John  E.  N.  Hume  Jr.,  Americana 
David  C.  Hume.  Americana 
Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Union-Star 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  M.  Pennock, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

W.  L.  Westerman,  New  York  City 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times 
EkIwanI  J.  Lynett,  Jr., 

W  aldorf-Astoria 

Frank  J.  Blewitt,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Edward  J.  Gerrity,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Joseph  M.  Luers,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-lntelligenccr 
Dan  L.  Starr,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Shamokin  (Pa.)  News-Dispatch 
Rol>ert  E.  Malick.  Taft 
Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald 

G.  A.  Harshman,  Wald<»rf-Astoria 
E.  M.  Hyde,  Waldorf-Astoria 
G.  D.  Lanier,  Waldorf-Astoria 
J.  A.  Dunlap.  Waldorf-Astori.a 
ShelH)ygan  (Wis.)  Press 
Anthony  M.  Werner.  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Timothy  B.  Werner.  Plaza 
John  M.  Werner,  Waldorf-Astoria 
A.  Matt.  Werner,  Waldorf-Astoria 
M.  J.  Progar,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Herald 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Dalton 
Sherman  (Tex.)  Democrat 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Mayliorn, 
Sheraton-Eiist 
.Shreveitort  (La.)  Journal 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wesley  Attaway, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Shrtveport  (La.)  Times 

Roliert  Ewing.  Jr..  Sheraton-East 
William  H.  Brunson,  Sheraton-East 
Sidney  (O. )  News 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Oliver  Amos. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal 
Miss  Elizabeth  Sammons, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  W.  E.  Sutherland, 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Somerset  (Pa.)  American 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Reiley,  Jr.. 

Astor 

South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 

Franklin  I).  Schurz,  Sheraton-East 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Warren  G.  Wheeler,  Jr., 
Lombanly 

Scott  C.  Schurz,  Lexington 
Springfield  (III.)  Illinois  State  Journal 
&  Register  (Copley  Press) 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  E.  Armstrong, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Springfield  (Mo.)  Springfield 
Newspaiiers  Inc. 

Arch  Watson.  Sheraton-East 
Scott  Salisbury,  Sheraton-Eiist 
Springfield  (O.)  Springfield 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roliert  Hamilton,  Barclay 
Mr.  Mrs.  Walter  T.  Davis,  Barclay 
Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate 

Kingsley  Gillespie  Theodore  Yudain 
Everett  W.  Davis  John  Lonl 
James  H.  Wilson 
Stockton  (Calif.)  Record 
Irving  L.  Martin,  Regency 
Superior  (Wis.)  Telegram 
Morgan  Murphy,  Plaza 
Sydney  (Nova  Scotia)  Cajie  Breton  Post 
Roy  D.  Duchemin,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald-Journal, 
Herald- American 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Steiihen  Rogers. 

W  aldorf-Astoria 


Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Geo.  V.  Russell 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elbert  H.  Baker  II, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Tarentum  (Pa.)  Valley  Daily  News 
Gene  Simon,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Taunton  (Mass.)  Gazette 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  R.  Reed, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E’rank  W.  Mayborn, 
Sheraton-East 


Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune-Star  Pub. 
Co.  Inc. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Keifer, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Tiffin  (O.)  Advertiser-Tribune 

David  O.  Hesson,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Block,  Jr.,  Regency 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  Abney,  Jr.,  Drake 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wayne  Current,  Drake 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Willey,  Drake 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Schrader, 
Sheraton-East 

Topeka  (Kans. )  Stauffer  Publications. 
Inc. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Oscar  S.  Stauffer 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Toronto  (Ont.  Canada)  Telegram 
Pub.  Co.,  Ltd. 

D.  A.  Poitras,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Torrance  (Calif.)  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze 

Robert  L.  Curry,  Barclay 
Torrington  (Conn.)  Register 
Eldwin  M.  Stone,  Taft 
Walter  G.  Gisselbrecht,  Taft 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Star 

Burnett  M.  Thall,  Drake 
Donn  M.  Purdy,  Plaza 
James  F.  Cherrier,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Stewart  A.  Woods.  Summit 
E'rank  D.  Taylor,  Summit 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Times 

James  Kerney,  Jr.,  St.  Regis 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Kuser.  St.  Regis 
Mrs.  J.  R.  McNeil.  St.  Regis 
James  Dougherty,  St  Regis 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Trentonian 

Calvin  C.  Thomas,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Troy  (O.)  News 

R.  (jeorge  Kuser,  Jr..  St.  Regis 
John  H.  Notman,  St.  Regis 
Jack  Bowling,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  'Tribune  and  World  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Newspaper  Printing  <3orp. 
Richard  L.  Jones.  Jr.,  Regency 
Byron  V.  Boone.  Pierre 
Carl  P.  Flynn.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Tyrone  (Pa.)  Herald 

Paul  M.  Kienzie,  Belmont-Plaza 


Uniontown  (Pa.)  Uniontown 
Newspai)ers.  Inc. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  W.  Calkins, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  Inc. 
Herman  E,  Moecker,  Drake 


Valparaiso  (Ind.)  Vidette-Messenger 
Mrs.  Lynn  M.  Whipple, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Vincent  V.  Anderson, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stuart  Keate,  Barclay 
Vineland  (N.J.)  Times  Journal 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joel  C.  Leuchter,  Plaza 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ben  Z.  Leuchter,  Plaza 


Waco  (Tex.)  News  Tribune  &  Times 
Herald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pat  Taggart 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Waltham  (Mass.)  News-Tribune 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Skakle,  Plaza 
Washington  (D.C.)  News 
Ray  F,  Mack,  Sheraton-East 
Washington  (D.C.)  Post 
Katharine  M.  Graham, 

870  United  Nations  Plaza 
John  W.  Sweeterman, 

Waldorf  Towers 
James  J.  Daly,  Barclay 
Gerald  W.  Siegel,  Waldorf 
Raoul  Blumherg,  Waldorf 
W.  Frank  Gatewood,  Barclay 
Jack  M.  B.  Sacks,  Barclay 
Russell  E.  Baker,  Summit 
Lawrence  W.  Kcnnelly,  Barclay 
Julian  J.  Elberle,  Barclay 
Washingrton  (D.C.)  Star  Newspaper  Co. 
Mr.  Crosby  N.  Boyd,  Regency 
Mr.  John  H.  Kauffmann, 
Sheraton-East 

Mr.  Newbold  Noyes.  Sheraton-East 
Mr.  Godfrey  Kauffmann,  Barclay 
Mr.  John  Thompson.  Barclay 
Mr.  Jack  C.  Schoo,  Barclay 
Washington  (Pa.)  Observer  Pub.  Co. 
James  S.  Lyon.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  L.  S.  Northrop,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Richard  S.  Cowan,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  & 
American 

E’.  P.  Buckley,  Summit 
K.  C.  Carter.  Summit 
Daniel  Hull,  Summit 
C.  E'.  Maloney,  Summit 
E'  C.  Palmer,  Summit 
W.  F.  Ryan,  Summit 
W.  B.  Pape,  Sheraton-Ekist 
W.  J.  Pai)e  II.  Barclay 
R.  J.  Paiie,  Barclay 


Watertown  (N.Y.)  Times 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  Saiff,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  W.  Bryant, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Waukesha  (Wis.)  Freeman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Youmans 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Wausau  (Wis.)  Record-Herald 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Sturtevant, 

Plaza 

Waynesboro  (Pa.)  Record  Herald 
J.  Robert  Baugher,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Paul  F.  Chalfant,  Waldorf-Astoria 
James  E.  Rumberger, 

Waldorf-Astoria 

W.  H.  Shryock,  Waldorf-Astoria 
West  Covina  (Calif.)  San  Gabriel 
Valley  Tribune 
Mr,  F,  A1  Totter,  Barclay 
Westerly  (R.I.)  Sun 
Mr,  &  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Utter,  Barclay 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Utter,  Astor 
West  Palm  Beach  (Fla.) 

Perry  Pub.,  Inc. 

John  H.  Perry,  Jr.,  Sheraton-East 
Cecil  B.  Kelley,  Waldorf-Astoria 
West  Warwick  (R.I.) 

Pawtuxet  Valley  Times 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W.  McCreanor, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 

Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer, 
News-Register 
Austin  V.  Woo<l.  Barclay 
Whittier  (Calif.)  News 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  E.  Owens.  Regency 
Wichita  (Kans.)  Wichita  Eagle 
Beacon  Pub.  Co. 

John  H.  Colburn,  Sheraton-East 
Marcellus  M.  Murdock, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Britt  Brown,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Times  and 
Record  News 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rhea  Howard,  Barclay 
Mrs.  Annie  Lee  Williams,  Barclay 
Wilkea-Barre  (Pa.)  Wilkes-Barre 
Pub.  Co. 

Harrison  H.  Smith,  Ritz  Tower 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Mack, 

Waldorf-Astoria 
John  A.  Hourigan,  Jr. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
A.  DeWitt  Smith,  Barclay 
Eldward  P.  Hourigan,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Joseph  F.  Collis,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit 

Ralph  R.  Cranmer,  Waldorf-Astoria 
James  H.  Lamade,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Gilbert  E.  Whiteley,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Robert  J.  Cunnion,  Jr., 

W  aldorf-A  storia 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Gazette 
Paul  C.  Shebest,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Wilmington  (Dela.)  News-Journal  Co. 
Eugene  Christmann,  Jr.,  Summit 
Herbert  E.  Cox,  Jr.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Harry  C.  Harbison,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Carl  B.  Slabach,  Roosevelt 
E'rederick  Walter,  Barclay 
Windsor  (Ont.)  Star 
Mr.  &  Mrs,  Richard  A.  Graybiel, 

Plaza 

Winsted  (Conn.)  Citizen 
Theodore  Vaill,  Biltmore 
Winston^alem  (N.C.)  Journal  and 
Sentinel 

Donald  J,  Chipman,  Waldorf-Astoria 
C.  L.  (Roy)  Ray,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wallace  Carroll,  Drake 
Winter  Haven  (Fla.)  News-Chief 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  E.  Rynerson, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Woodbury  (N.J.)  Times 

Sherman  Yeiter  Jack  H.  Wilson 
Woonsocket  (R.I.)  Call 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew  P.  Palmer, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Drew  H.  Palmer, 
Lexington 

Miss  Nancy  E.  Hudson, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Wooster  (O.)  Record 

Raymond  E.  Dix,  Waldorf-Astoria 
R.  Victor  Dix,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  &  Gazette 
Richard  C.  Steele,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Gordon  A.  O'Brien.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Forrest  W.  Seymour,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Leland  J.  Adams,  Waldorf-Astoria 
William  G.  Weinrich,  Waldorf-Astoria 


Y 

Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press 
(Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.) 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  (j.  William  Hein, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Yuma  (Ariz.)  Sun 

Donald  N.  Soldwedel,  Waldorf-Astoria 

(Continued  on  page  102) 
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Family  Weekly 

PROVIDES 

TOP  EDITORIAL  QUALITY 

THAT 

BUILDS  CIRCULATION 

FOR 

167  INFLUENTIAL 
NEWSPAPERS 

Eleven  different  newspaper  readership  surveys  in  recent  years  have  reached  the  same 
conclusion:  the  best-read  feature  in  their  papers  is  FAMILY  WEEKLY,  and  it’s  the  most  popular  of 
all  editorial  content  usually,  except  only  local  news  and  pictures  and  sometimes  national  news  when 
on  page  one.  2a  The  Bolger  Media  Image  Profiles  showed  that  FAMILY  WEEKLY  outscored  all  other 
national  magazines  studied  in  significant  categories  of  “ethics”,  "warmheartedness”,  and  “civic- 
mindedness”-and  Daniel  Starch  Reports  reveal,  time  after  time,  that  FAMILY  WEEKLY  is  looked  at 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  newspaper  readers,  3a  Many  other  publications  ranging  from 
the  Reader’s  Digest  in  the  United  States  to  the  Star  Weekly  in  Canada  continually  reprint  articles  from 
FAMILY  WEEKLY  because  of  their  high  readership  appeal.  AaYet  another  reason  why  the  maga¬ 
zine  consistently  achieves  great  popularity  with  more  than  5,200,000  households  that  get  it  every 
week  as  an  integral  part  of  the  newspapers  they  buy  is  because  . . . 

Prominent  writers  like  these  contribute  to  FAMILY  WEEKLY 

Joy  Adamson  John  Dos  Passos  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen 

Richard  Armour  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  MacKinlay  Kantor  John  Steinbeck 

Jack  Benny  John  H.  Glenn  Margaret  Mead  Alec  Waugh 

Geoffrey  Bocca  Rumer  Godden  Norman  Vincent  Peale  Sloan  Wilson 

Pearl  S.  Buck  Alfred  Hitchcock  William  Saroyan  Philip  Wylie 

Almost  every  newspaper  that  carries  FAMILY  WEEKLY  has  Too-FAMILY  WEEKLY  promotes  to  national  advertisers  and 
successfully  raised  its  circulation  rate  with  the  various  aids  that  their  agencies  the  marketing  advantages  of  "middle  size  cities" 
FAMILY  WEEKLY  makes  possible  for  circulation  development.  for  which  FAMILY  WEEKLY  is  the  only  magazine  exponent. 

And— FAMILY  WEEKLY  even  helps  newspapers  sell  more  Plus— FAMILY  WEEKLY  is  the  lowest-cost  section  of  its 
retail  advertising  through  a  tie-in  merchandising  program  that  distributing  newspapers,  although  it’s  one  of  the  biggest 
has  produced  millions  of  lines  of  additional. business.  circulation-revenue  producers  for  the  papers. 

ADDS  SIZE,  COLOR,  EXCITING  READER  APPEAL,  AND  MORE  PROFIT 
TO  167  INFLUENTIAL  NEWSPAPERS  THROUGHOUT  AMERICA 

Family  Weekly 

For  more  information  about  the  important  values  that  FAMILY  WEEKLY  brings  to  subscribing  newspapers  .... 
Visit  us  at  the  Waldorf  during  the  ANPA  Convention,  or  phone,  telegraph  or  write: 

President,  Leonard  S.  Davidow,  1727  South  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  (312)  WAbash  2-9467 

Publisher,  Morton  Frank,  405  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.,  (212)  PLaza  5-7900 

Publisher  Relations  Director,  William  F.  Sykes,  3735  Cody  Road,  Sherman  Oaks,  Cal.  (213)  784-7024 


Groups,  Companies  and  Services 
At  ANPA  Convention 


ABITIBI  PAPER  SALES  LTD., 

Toronto  2.  Ont.  Canada. 

Shtratoii-East 

Mr.  &  .Mrs.  P.  E.  Roherts 
.Mr.  ti  .Mrs.  J.  E.  Cotirelle 
Mr.  i  Mrs.  K.  G.  Mi  Hugh 
.Mr.  k  .Mrs.  Vein  Gordon 
Mr.  II.  Hudson 

AMERICAN  SMELTING  k  REFINING  CO., 

Fetlerated  Metals  Ui\.. 

l.'iO  St.  Charles  St..  Newark,  X.  J. 

William  II.  Pollock  Waldorf -.Astoria 

AMERICAN  STEEL  CHASE  COMPANY. 

31-31  4Sth  .Ale..  Long  Island  City,  X.  Y. 
George  E.  lioui-her  Harry  L.  Williamson 

AXGLO-C-AXADIAX  PILP  k  PAPER  MILLS 
LTD..  Quebec  2.  Que.,  Canada. 

.Mr.  k  .Mrs.  .M.  J.  Foley  Sheraton-East 

AP  XEWSFE.ATl  RES.  50  Rockefeller  Plaza. 
Xew  A'ork.  N.  Y. 

.M.  J.  Wing  E.  T.  Fleming 

.Nate  Polowetzky 

ASSOCI.ATEH  PRESS.  .50  Rockefeller  Plaza. 
.New  York.  N.  Y. 

Wes  Gallaglier  Robert  Euiisun 

Harry  T.  Montgomery  Irwin  Frank 
i.  A.  Aspinwall  Keith  Fuller 

William  Barnard  Victor  llackler 

Ben  Bassett  Oouglas  Lovelace 

Samuel  G.  Blackman  Pat  McDonald 

R.  R.  Booth  Wehb  McKinley 

David  L.  Bowen  Glen  Pusey 

Ted  Boyle  F.  A.  Resell 

Hal  Buell  WatsiHi  Sims 

Rene  J.  Cappon  'ied  Smits 

Robert  Caiagnaro  Stanley  M.  Swinton 

Daniel  De  Luce  James  Tomlinson 

Herlnrt  Cnderriner 

.ATEC  CORP..  Phila..  Pa. 

Wharton  Shoher,  The  Brook,  111  E.  54th  St. 

ATL-ANTIC  FEATCRES  k  PRINTING.  INC.. 
Ncwpoit  News.  Va. 

Waldorf  Towers 

Jack  R.  llomady  Ridiert  It.  Smith 

AISTRALIAX.  THE.  New  York,  X.  Y. 

Geo.  E.  .McCadden  230  W.  41st  St. 

KACHE  k  CO . 

30  Wall  St..  .New  York,  .N.  Y. 

Henry  Gcllesman 

BALDWIN  GEGENHEIMER  CORP., 

So  Rucbliiig  St.,  lirooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Thoma.^  P.  Iterrian  Eierett  Xewbcgin 

BELL  McCLLRE  SY.XDIC.ATE. 

230  W.  41  St..  .New  York.  X.  Y. 

John  Osenenko  Elmer  Roessiicr 

Sid  Goldberg 

BLACKRI  RX  k  CO..  INC.. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

W'aldorf-.Astoria 

James  W.  Blackhuin  Joseph  M.  Sitrick 

Jack  V.  Harvey 

BOISE  CASCADE  CORP.  (Mando  Div.  of) 
.Minneapolis.  .Minn. 

Rohyn  Camphell  Westhury 

Waldorf-.Asloria 

James  A.  Vaughan.  Jr.  George  M.  Ilolderer 

Thomas  E.  Whitsun  Ronald  .X.  Cunningham 

BOOTH  MICHIGAN'  NEWSPAPERS.  INC., 
no  E.  42  St..  New  York.  X.  Y. 

A.  H.  Kuch  John  H.  Grant 


BOWATER  PAPER  CO..  INC.. 

New  York.  X.  Y. 

Waldorf  Astoria 

W.  A.  Sprague  W.  J.  Knox 

J.  C.  Goodie  T.  H.  Mayer 

R.  E.  Watt  J.  A.  DeLutiu 

G.  B.  Hutchings  J.  A.  Logan 
.X.  B.  Thomey  G.  J.  Munck,  Jr. 

C.  E.  Martin  E.  N.  Edwards 

P.  .A.  .Mahony  E.  X.  Montgomery 

A.  J.  Dauray  J.  C.  Dai  is 

J.  R.  Inness  J.  A.  Meyer 


BRANHAM  CO, 

W'aldorf-.Astoria 
Mr.  k  Mrs.  L.  S.  Greenberg 
Mr.  k  Mrs.  J.  J.  Cooper 
11.  L.  Ralls 

Mr.  k  Mis.  A.  J  Engelhardt.  Jr. 
Shervton-Russell 


BRISTOL  PRINTING  CO., 

Levittown,  Pa.  19058 

Mr.  k  Mrs.  M.  C.  Hotchkiss  Waldorf-Astoria 


BRUSH-MOORE  XEWSP.APERS,  DiC., 

Canton.  0. 

Thomas  S.  Brush 

Williirm  1.  Hershey  Sheraton-East 
Vic  .Merson  Barclay 

G.  Gordon  Strong  Waldorf-Astoria 
William  11.  Vodrey  Shergton  East 
Barclay 

William  .M.  Collins  Smith  H.  Witter 
Thomas  H.  Fleming  11.  I.  Bassler 
F.  AI  Totter 

C.APIT.AL  TOOL  k  MFG.  CO.,  INC., 

College  Park.  Md. 

Joseph  P.  Dorr  Statler 

CENTRAL  PRESS.  Cleveland,  0. 

Courtland  Smith  Waldorf-Astoria 

CERTIFIED  DRY  M.AT  CORP.. 

555  Fifth  Aie..  New  York.  X.  Y. 

James  Riera  .Aldo  F.  Luca 

Frank  A.  Donnelly 

CHICAGO  TRIBIXE-XEW  YORK  NEWS 

SYNDICATE 

W'aldorf-.Astoria 

James  .A.  O'Connell.  Jr.  Edward  L.  Kaiser 
Robert  H.  Lampee 

CONSOLIDATED  INTERNATIONAL 
EQl'IPME.NT  k  SI  PPI.Y  CO..  Chicago.  Ill. 
Hilton 

M.  F.  Goldsmith  B.  Sugarman 

Ell  Lazarus 

CORKPAK  CO..  INC.. 

70  Argy  le  .Ave.,  .New  Rochelle,  X.  Y. 

F.  11.  Paulmann.  Jr.  F'.  11.  Paulmann,  Sr. 

COTTRELL  CO.  (Division  of  H.ARRIS- 
IXTERTYPE  CORP  ),  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Richard  W.  Rusehury 

CRESMER,  WOODWARD.  (I  MARA  & 
OR.MSBEE.  INC..  .New  York,  X.  Y. 

Mr.  k  .Mrs.  John  W  .  Eggers  Sheraton-East 
Delmonico 

.Mr.  k  .Mrs.  John  C.  Davidson 
Mr.  k  -Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Farrar 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Healy 
.Mr.  k  Mrs.  John  L.  Sterling 
.Air.  k  Mrs.  Julin  L.  Scolaru 

CROWN  ZELLERB.ACH  CORP., 

San  Friuieiseo.  Calif. 

Mr.  k  Mrs.  V.  E.  .Mcln’yre  Canadian  Club 
Mr.  k  .Mrs.  0.  T.  Connuis  W'aldorf-.Astoria 

Cl'TLER-HAMMER  INC.. 

733  3rd  Ave.,  .New  York.  X.  Y. 

.M.  Luciano  C.  W.  Ludiigsen 

C.  M.  Hall 

DE  CLERQI  E-SHAXXOX.  New  York,  X.  Y. 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

William  V.  Shannon  C.  George  Shannon 

DEAR  ITBLICATIOX  k  RADIO.  INC.. 
W.Bhington.  D.  C. 

J.  A.  Dear  Waldorf-Astoria 

ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN.  JR..  New  York.  X.  Y. 
Robert  T.  Devlin.  Jr.  X.Y.  Athletic  Club 
Joseph  Gatewood  Roger  Power 
Sul  Bleckman  Roger  Williams 

Dennis  Sheehan 

DI/.AX  CONTROLS.  INC., 

Boston,  Mass. 

W'aldorf-.Astoria 

Robert  D.  Kodis  L.  Neal 
M.  J.  Kauffman  P.  .Amiraiilt 

DICKINSON  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES,  INC., 
545  Fifth  Ave..  Xew  York.  X.  Y. 

Harry  T.  Dickinson  F.  M.  Knox 

IMIIBLED.AY  k  CO..  INC., 

277  Park  Ave..  New  York.  X.  Y. 

Theodore  W.  .Macri  Daniel  J.  Levant 

EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING  CO., 

New  York.  X.  Y.  k  Waternury.  Conn. 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

William  B.  Pape  Richard  J.  Pa|ie 
Harold  A.  Moore  C.  E.  Poindexter 

Eugene  V.  Downey  Frank  M.  Cronan 

William  J.  Pape  H  C.  Paul  Raymond 

EASTERN  NEWSPAPER  Sl'PPLY  INC.. 

!IS03  Northern  Blid.,  Corona.  X.  Y. 

Edgar  A.  Mills  Jr.  Irving  J.  Carter 

ELLINGTON  ASSOCIATES,  INC.,  AL.  Q.. 
Birmingham,  .Ala. 

.AI  Q.  Ellington  W'aldorf-.Astoria 

FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQITPMEXT. 
Plainvlew,  N.  Y. 

I.,exlngtun 

Howard  H.  Carstensen  Robert  C.  McPherson 
Frank  Nardozzi  Wallace  C.  Douglaas,  Jr. 

Ruben  B.  Lee  Leicester  Oliver 

William  B.  Condit 


F.AMILY  WEEKLY,  New  York,  X.  Y. 

405  Park  .Are. 

Leonard  S.  Daiidoiv  Robert  Fitzgibhon 
.Morton  Frank  Melanie  DeProft 

Edward  R.  Downe,  Jr.  Robert  D.  Carney 
Walter  C.  Dreyfus  Walter  X.  Dreyfus 

William  F.  Sykes  Luther  V.  Haggerty 

Russell  L.  Sparks 

FIXCOR  D.  W..  MIEHLE-GOSS  DEXTER,  INC. 
Chicago.  III. 

Cl.  R.  Dayton  Waldorf-Astoria 

FLINT  INK  CORP..  Detroit,  Mich. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

E.  B.  Flint  Ted  PinUird 

John  DeVine  Evertt  .Mills 

Carl  Jacobson 

GALUAGHER-DeLISSER,  INC., 

Xew  A'ork,  N.  Y. 

W'm.  F.  Gallagher  Waldorf-.Astoria 

GELM.AN  FE.ATl'RE  SYNDICATE.  THE 
Flushing,  X.  Y. 

Bernard  Gelman  144-15  76th  Road 

GENERAL  ADVERTISING  SERVICE.  INC.. 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

Gilbert  E.  Mott  W'aniick 

GEXER.AL  FE.ATI'RES  CORP.,  Xew  York.  X.Y. 
Waldorf-Astcria  Jade  Rm. 

S.  George  Little  John  Rouson 

William  Thomas  Stuart  Henderson 

Robert  Pearsall  Mel  Steinberg 

Irwin  Breslauer  M.  J.  French 

Walter  Cone  Paul  Helenek 

GEXER.AL  PRINTING  INK  CO.. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

R.  W.  Dando  A.  H.  .Solherg 

GINSBERG  ASSOCIATES.  WILLIAM. 

331  Madison  Ave.,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

William  Ginsberg  Harold  Cooper 

Robert  K.  Ginsberg 

CiOERZ  OPTIC.AL  CO..  INC..  Inivood.  X.  Y. 

461  Doughty  Blvd. 

Ben  Miller  Joseph  Kalla 

Michael  Crban  Kurt  G.  Ewer 

CiOSS  CO.  (Div.  of  Miehlf-Coss-Dexter.  Inc.) 
Chicago.  III. 

Barclay 

J.  W.  Coultrap  F.  A.  White 

E.  G.  .Alorrison  C.  W.  Burger 

C.  S.  Reilly  C.  M.  Keeler 

J.  11.  Sauer  L.  J.  Robbins 

W,  J.  Nolan  F.  A.  Kopp 

J.  A.  Riggs.  Jr  J.  M.  Strong 

11.  V.  Henry  J  W.  Randall 

W.  C.  Pratt  X.  Hemenway 

W.  Domhrow  G.  E.  Moldenhauer 

F.  L.  Goss  It.  E.  Hirst 

W.  R.  Schulke 

GK.APHIC  ELECTRONICS,  INC.,  LaSalle.  III. 
John  Barron  Delmonico 

L.  A.  "Buck"  Morel  Summit 

GREAT  LAKES  PAPER  CO.,  LTD,. 

Foit  William.  Ontario. 

Sheraton-East 

P.  M.  Fox  C.  I.  W.  Fox 

GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC..  JOHN.  Xevv  Yolk.  X.Y. 
John  Griffiths  420  Lexington  Ave. 

GL'EXTIIER-BRADFORD  k  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Charles  J.  Zeller  Waldorf-Astoria 


Barclay 

William  W.  Henderson  Raymond  R.  Uittricli 
Lexington 

L.  D.  Pollock  Leonard  Leonard 

Warren  J.  Robinson  Russell  Roose 

Ray  Breur  Leo  Kelleher 

Clyde  11.  Throckmorton 

HI  CK  CO.,  INC.,  Montiale.  N.  J. 

John  F.  Ree  William  J.  Reilly 

Hl'RLETROX  INC.,  Danville.  III. 

Gladstone 

Carl  .M.  .Noble  W.  J.  Bishop 

Clark  J.  Huffer  W'aldorf-.Astoria 

IMPERIAL  METAL  k  CHEMICAL  CO., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W'aldorf-.Astoria 

William  C.  Otter  William  A.  Penney,  Jr. 

Clarence  Seaman  Edwaid  Schuller 

Spilman  B.  Gibbs  Roy  C.  Kuhns 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

AA'aldorf-Astviria 

Clark  0.  .Alurray  AY.  S.  Coulson 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  REPRESEN'I'.ATIVES 
1  Rockefeller  Plaza.  Xew  York.  X.Y. 

Tom  Young 

INTER  AMERIC.AX  FE.ATI’RES 
1133  Broadway.  Xew  York,  N.  Y. 

Louis  P.  Dl  Palma  Clay  R.  Pollan 

I.P.I.  IXTERCHEM  PRINTING  INK 
Div.  of  Interchemical  Corp. 

Booth  2150,  Coliseum,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

I. NTERN'.ATION.AL  PAPER  SALES  CO.,  INC., 
.Alontreal.  Que. 

Waldorf-Astoi  ia 

It.  C.  .Neely  J.  M.  W'hatmore 

AV.  AV.  .Alorrow  C.  C.  Carpenter 

E.  R.  AA'heatly  AV.  P.  Woodworth 

L.  E.  Mansfield,  Jr.  T.  E.  Reilly 
R.  B. Lewis  J.  S.  Duncombe,  Jr. 

J.  AV.  Vermont  C.  W.  Ostrum  III 

R.  H.  Coyle  W.  C.  McCullough 

S.  F.  Stringfelloiv  G.  B.  Delashmet 

R.  AV.  Hanson  A.  11.  Cox 

P.  E.  Cmuld  A.  L.  West 

L.  C.  Burton  G.  11.  Murphy,  Jr. 

IXTERN'.ATIONAL  TELEPHONE  k 
TELEGRAPH  CORP. 

320  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Edward  J.  Gerrity,  Jr. 

IN'TERTYPE  CO.  (dlf.  of  Harris-Intertype 
Corp.).  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

R.  B.  Daigle  W.  L.  Hewitt 

J.  C.  Dorn  T.  Martin 

J.  A.  Ciehling  K.  J.  Nolan 

AV.  A.  Hadley 

JAMPOL  CO..  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

W'aldorf-.Astoria 

Herbert  E.  Daniels  Howard  Fyler 

Albert  G.  Allen  George  Mltziga 

Edwin  Dobrowolski  Kipp  Hubbard 

ALLEN  KANDER.  New  York.  N.Y. 

270  Park  Ave. 

Allen  Kander  Donald  Hogate 

George  J.  Cooper 

K. ATZ  .AGENCY,  INC..  Xew  York.  N.Y. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

AV.  Fiske  Lochridge  Ted  Rathbone 

John  E.  Rohde  Rod  Keeney 


H.  C.  M.  CORP..  Great  Neck.  X.  Y. 

115  Cutter  Mill  Rd. 

Otto  Isenschmid  Ronald  Gibson 
B.  Lotz 

ILAMILTOX  MFG.  CO.. 

Two  Rivers.  WU.  54241 
Sheraton-Clevcland 

Robert  H.  Schneider  Iloivard  .A.  Nack 

HALL  SY.XDIC.ATE  INC.,  THE 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

30  E.  42nd  St.  Suite  1906 
Robert  M.  Hall  Harry  Slater 

W.  R.  Walton  Helen  Staunton 

Ira  Emerich 

HARRINGTON  ASSOC..  J.  J. 

441  Lexington  Ave.,  Xew  York.  X.  Y. 

J.  J.  Harrington  V.  B.  Harrington 

Richard  E.  Kennedy 

HARRIS-INTERTYPE  CORP. 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Richard  B.  Tullis  AValdorf-.Astorla 

HERBERT  PRODl'CTS,  INC.,  Westhury,  N.  Y. 
180  Linden  .Ave. 

AV.  F.  Yahnker  G.  Rolllsson 

HERMAN  ASSOCIATES,  HAL,  N.  Miami,  Fla. 
Hal  Herman  Americana 

R.  HOE  k  CO..  INC..  Bronx.  X.  Y. 

910  East  I38th  St. 

James  Crowe  John  Pasearella 

Frank  Burrell 


KING  FE.ATIIRES  SYNDICATE. 

.Sew  York,  N.Y. 

AValdorf-Astoria 

Alofsin,  A.  H.  Rennick,  Harold 

Driscoll,  (1.  C.  Rogers.  Raymond  K. 

Flnette.  C.  M.  Schneider.  Harold 

Haslam,  George  Shea,  Earl 

Higginbotham,  AVilllam  Truitt.  John 
McCorkindale,  Robert  AVade.  Edward  F. 
Mawer,  John  Butterworth.  Eric 

Rablnow,  C.  E.  Cherrier.  James  F. 

ALLEN  KUAPP  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 

Summit 

Mr.  k  Mrs,  James  S.  Mc.Anutly 
AV:ildorf-.Astoria 

Paul  ZIno  Pat  lloiirty 

KRUGER  PI'LP  AND  PAPER  SALES.  INC., 
Xew  York,  N.Y. 

KRI'GER  PULP  AND  PAPER  LTD.. 
Montreal,  Quebec 
AValdorf-.Astoria 

J.  A.  Kraemer  L.  J.  Schroeder 

W.  R.  Hermitage  G,  AV.  Blais 

J.  C.  Harvison  B.  J.  Kruger 

R.  A.  Hausner 

UAKE  SUPERIOR  NEWSPRI.NT  CO.. 
Chicago,  III. 

Sheraton-East 

T.  B.  Fallows  R.  A.  Schmidt 

AV.  D.  Frost  B.  F.  Warner 

J.  H.  Netherland  J.  P.  Maier 

(Continued  on  page  104) 
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Use  a  machine . . . 


not  a  needle. 


Want  to  sew-up  the  Detroit  market? 


Offices  In:  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  UOS  ANGELES  .  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MIAMI  BEACH  .  TORONTO 


The  Detroit  News 


Detroit  has  two  daily  newspapers.  One  alone — The 
Detroit  News — supplies  its  advertisers  with  the  means 
to  sew-up  all  segments  of  the  3-county  Detroit  market. 


Pointing  your  advertising  specifically  at  the  market’s 
higher-income  families?  The  News  alone  reaches 
more  than  two-thirds  of  those  families  earning 
$15,000  and  upwards. 


Want  to  broaden  your  market  coverage  to  middle- 
income  families  as  well?  The  News  alone  gets  to  nearly 
two-thirds  of  all  Metropolitan  Detroit  homes  week¬ 
days  ...  7  out  of  10  on  Sundays. 


The  fact  is  all  advertisers  can  use  the  machine-like 
power  of  The  Detroit  News  to  sew-up  sales  in  Detroit. 
Even  those  that  sell  needles. 


JKFFKKV  LKK  SYMlICATK. 

New  Kuehelle,  N.Y.,  10X01 

liniii  (iuiiy.  '1  lliillv  Drue 

LAKK  sri'KKItiK  NKWSI’RINT  10.. 

I'hiraKu,  III. 

Slieriitiili-Kiisl 

T.  It.  Falliius  K.  A.  Srlimiilt 

\V.  It.  Kriml  B.  F.  Warner 

J.  II.  Netlierlanil  J.  H.  .Maier 

LKIKiKK  SYMlICATK,  .New  York,  N.  Y. 
0\erseas  I’rtss  (Tub 
Jiiiiii  IlieKins  Peter  .Sheeliaii 

William  UiiTiler 

I.KONAKD  CO.,  Miami  iiearli,  Fla. 

I. eii  .Ytllei  Slieratuli- Bussell 

LOCKWOOD  (IKKKNK  KMIINKKBS.  INC. 

Nirw  York,  X.Y. 

KaiiTat 

II.  \.  .NaiiKlitiiii  C.  K.  Miehelsuu 

D.  O  Railway  L.  R.  Durant 

R.  li.  PiBiTi  11.  P.  Skenip 

LIDLOW  TYPOtJRAPII  CO..  (Tiica«o.  Ill 
Walilorf'.Vstoria 

Robert  W.  Buckley  Tbeoilore  K.  Lea 

Pbillip  R.  Aiiitelini  Jerry  Kirby 

Robert  W.  Dieterirh 

MacLARKN  CO..  LtiL,  TIIK  JAMKS. 
BiickiiiKbani.  due. 

.Ml.  C.  W.  Kenny  Walilorr-.Ystoria 

MacLARKN  NKWSPRINT  S.YLES.  LTD., 
B'liTatiKbain,  Hue. 

WabloiT-Astoria 

C.  C.  Creasy  J.  K.  CouUuii 

M.AN.NO,  VINCKNT  J.,  .New  York.  N.  Y. 
Klackstone 

Y'incent  J.  Manno  George  Romano 

Howard  K.  Stark 

M. YTHKWS  SPKCIAL  ACKNCY.  I.NC..  JCLIL'S. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Owen  K.  London  Russell  K.  Frank 

Glen  W.  Russell 

Barclay 

B.  K.  C.  Wbitehouse  Arthur  D.  Wright 
Robert  .M.  Pai  tridge 

MATRI.\  C0NTB.AST  CORP..  Mineola,  X.Y. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Jack  Faris  Arthur  D.  MclTary 

lletiry  Curlander 

MclllOII  CO..  INC..  J.  THOMAS.  New  Yiwk. 
NY. 

riOO-.Ath  Ave. 

J.  TbotiULS  Mciliigli  A.  J.  Reuss 

McXAl'GHT  .SYNDICATE,  INC. 

60  East  42nd  Rm.  7.50.  New  York.  N. 

Charles  V.  .McAdam  William  Kennedy 

Charles  V.  McAdirm,  Jr.Mildred  M.  Bellah 

Peter  Boggs  Peter  Hahn 

MliRGEXTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO.. 

Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Waldorf-Astoria  Wilson  Childers 

J.  A.  Keller  Joseph  F.  Schuman 

Paul  S.  Christholm  Roliert  K.  Yeomans 

Belmont  Plaza  Jack  C.  Huie 

Joseph  W.  .Agee  Henry  L.  Murphy 

Fred  B.  Asdel  Guy  G.  Ogden 

K.  Rene  Leach  Bruce  G.  Carrow 

METRO  ASSOCIATED  SERVICES,  INC., 

New  Y'ork,  N. 

80  .Mailison  Avenue 

Josepii  .A.  Bernstein  Neal  Gordon 

.M.  .Michuel  Bogen  Bill  Hansen 

Mike  Brissett  Boh  Olson 

Eric  Butterworth  Emanuel  Shapiro 

Norman  DeMent  Lawson  Spence 

Frank  IKaiahue  Dennis  Wilson 

.METROPOLIT.AN  SCNDAY  NEWSPAPERS, 
INC.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Waldoit-.Astoria 

Fred  R.  McCoy  Carl  F.  Schmidt 

Charles  T.  Kline  Harry  M.  Detjen 

John  F.  Gribbin 

MOHR  FASHION  SYXDIC.VTE,  BERTA, 

1036  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  X.  Y. 

Berta  Mohr 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT,  .New  York, 

N. Y. 

Waldoif-Astoria 

Mr.  Ji  .Mrs.  Herbert  D.  Moloney,  Jr. 

Barclay 

Ingraham  Rea'.l  Robert  Erickson 

MOORE  NEWSPAPER  PRODCCTIOX  OCTFIT- 
TER.  J.ACK,  Medina,  0. 

Mr.  k  Mrs.  Jolin  T.  Mixire,  c.'o  Wayfarers 
Club 


NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  ASSN.,  Washington, 
DC. 

Sheraton-East 

.Mr.  k  .Mrs.  Thixxlore  A.  Serrill 
Sheratontiladstone 

Paul  C.  Conrad  Charles  J.  Higgins 

national  newspaper  SYXDIC.ATE,  INC., 
Cliicago,  III. 

Ameihana 

J.  Willard  Cidston  Robert  C.  Dille 

N.ATION.AL  CRBAN  LE.AGUE.  I.NC., 

14  East  48  St.,  New  Y’ork,  N.  Y. 

Guiehard  Parris  Ikuiiel  S.  Davis 

NEWSDAY  SPECIALS  (SYXDIC.ATE  DIV.  of 
NEWSDAY  INC.),  Garden  City.  New  Y’ork 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Thomas  B.  Dorsey  Carol  Parish 

Robert  Gillespie  Clayton  Fritchey 

NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE  .ASSN.,  New  York. 
N.Y.  k  Clevelaliil,  0. 

W’aldorf-.Asloria 

Boyd  Lewis  Jean  Mooney 

Alevule  .Alonrvw  Dennis  O’Neill 

Bill  Borglund  Bob  Whitebead 

Earl  .Anderson  ILil  Hanson 

Dirk  JohnsiHi  Laurin  Smith 

Jack  Gamble  Tom  Tiede 

Robert  .Metz  Jim  Berry 

Ell  Kennedy  Jay  Puynur 

NEWSPAPER  PCBLISHERS  SUPPLY  CO., 
Cbirago,  111. 

Shelbourne 

Joseph  D.  Goggin  Liiann  Romano 

Anna  J.  Goggin 

NILES  k  NEUSON,  INC.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

James  11.  Clancy  James  J  Clancy 

Eugene  F.  Smith  Harold  F.  Johnson 

Owen  Smith  Janies  It.  Hall 

NORTH  AMERICAN  NEWSP.APEB  ALLIANCE, 
230  W’.  41st  St.,  New  Y’ork,  X.  Y. 

John  Osenenko  Sid  Goldberg 

Elmer  Roessner 

OHIO  NEWSPAPER  ASSN.,  Columbus.  0. 
William  J.  (Intel  Sheraton-East 

ONTARIO  PAPER  CO..  LTD.,  Thnrold,  Ont. 
Robert  M.  Schmnn  Sheraton-Flast 

Danid  F.  Kerr  Waldorf-.Astoria 


PRICE  PAPER  CORP.,  New  York.  N  Y. 

775  Park  .Ave. 

Wicklilfe  B.  .Moore 
AValdori’-Astorla 

T.  R.  Kenny  C.  G.  Convey 

D.  AY.  M.  Smith  R.  C.  .Nesbitt 

R.  11.  Price  D.  Shorter 

K.  Collister  G.  d'.Arellano 

A.  E.  Putter  W.  B.  Bradley 

J.  E.  Branch  C  .A.  Kinnear 

W.  L.  Hart  W.  F.  Craddock 

W.  I.  Tenney.  Jr. 

RAPID  GRIP  k  B.A’rTEN  IJTD..  Toronto,  lint 

W.  Howard  Batten  Barclay 

Eric  Butterworth  Belmont  Plaza 

R.AITD  ROLLER  CO.  OF  N.J..  Springfield,  N.J. 
R.  R.  Buchwahl  J.  Lee 

R.  Counihan  G.  lloTiistaedt 

RKPRO  GRAPHIC  M.ACHINES,  INC.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Carl  J.  Joos  1811  Varick  St. 

ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES.  I.NC.,  NELSON. 
New  Y’ork,  N.Y. 

Barclay 

.Air.  k  Mrs.  Nelscn  Roberts 

.Alalcolm  C.  Smith  Harold  A.  la-sseisobn 

ROLLED  PLATE  METAL  (’0..  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

210  Van  Brunt  St. 

Frank  Bonner  Patrick  J.  Kearns 

.A.  A.  Collart  James  C.  .Alalliiy 

Fred  A.  Dirkes 

ST.  CROIX  PAPER  CO.  Stamford,  Conn. 
Drake 

Jolin  C.  Latin  Robert  P.  Warren 

760  Summer  St. 

Everett  P.  Inga-lls  Ridiert  A.  Schumacher 

SCIENCE  SERVICE,  INC.,  Washington,  D  C. 
Dr.  Watson  Davis  Forrest  L.  Snakenherg 

SHAX.NON  &  CULLEN,  INC.  New  York,  X.  Y 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

Ml.  .v  Mrs.  C.  George  Shannon 
Mr.  k  Mrs.  John  W.  Cullen.  Jr. 

Mr.  k  .Mrs.  William  V.  Shannon 

.Air.  k  Mrs.  L.  A.  Peterson 

Robert  J.  Couture  Ral|ih  W.  Krone 

Venton  .AI.  Goff 

SHERIDAN’  CO..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

21  West  St. 

W’.  E.  Seaman,  Sr.  K.  E.  Guss 


tITT.AW.AY  NEWSPAPERS-R-ADIO.  I.NC.,  P.O 

Box  401.  Campbell  Hall.  N.Y.  _ _ 

Mr.  k  Mrs.  Janies  H.  Ottaway  W’aldoif-.Astoria  .siiJin'i'an 

Regency 

.Mr.  Lyndon  R.  Boyd  Willia'm  C.  Lundquest 
Lexington 

Mr.  Francis  H.  Brinkley  Mr.  Stephen  W’.  Ryder 


SHIILMAN  AS-SOCI.ATES,  INC..  BEX 
60  East  42nd  St.,  New  Y’ork.  N.  Y'. 

Vvilllu'iii  Ramos 


SKIDMORE  k  MASON,  INC. 

55  4lh  St.,  Brimklyn,  N.  Y’. 

George  It.  Skidmore  S.  S.  Mason 


PAINE  VERNON  V  .  Claremont  Calif.  SOCCER  ASSOCI.ATES  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  A  .Airs.  Aeriion  A  .  Paine  Waldorf-Astoria  Milton  Miller  133  W.  44th  St. 


PARADE  PUBLIC.ATKI.NS,  INC,.  .New  York. 
NY. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  k  Mrs.  A.  11.  Motley 

•Air.  k  Mrs.  W.  I.  Tenney 

Mr.  k  Mrs.  W.  J.  Reynolds 

Mr.  k  Mrs.  M.  P.  Rasmussen 

Mr.  W.  J.  Gillerlain 

Mr.  k  Mrs.  R.  W.  Winn 


JOHN  A.  PARK,  JR.,  i  tti,,  Raleigh.  N.C. 
Mr.  k  Mrs.  John  A.  Park,  Jr.  Waldorf-Astoria 


PERKINS COODWTX  CO..  INC.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

.Air.  k  Mrs.  .Alyer  M.  Donosky 

Mr.  k  Mrs.  J.  William  Price 

Mr,  a  Mrs.  (.eorge  R.  Xevveomhe 


PHOE.MX  FEATURES,  Wwidside.  N.Y. 
.56-19  43rd  .Ave. 

S.  M.  Iger  R.  A.  Ruche 

R.  H.  Webb 


PHOTON,  INC..  Wilmington,  Mass. 
Kutrz  .AI.  Hanson  Wa'ldurf-Astoria 


POTIWA’I.N  MACHINE  CO.,  Teterboro,  N.J. 
Hilton 

Roliert  .A.  Putdevin  Alfred  G.  Miller 
James  S.  Hamiltun  liitiry  E.  Hummel 
Joseph  S.  Hawkins  C.  Edward  Diierr 
.Morison  It.  Jones 


PREPRINT  CORP.,  New  York,  X.Y. 
AVa'Idorf -.Astoria 

Lew  Phiover  John  Swanhaus 

Bruce  Logan  Ted  Kneclit 

XelsiHi  .AI.  .Alich.tel  Ivar  W’vdierg 

PRESS  WIRE  SERVICI':s.  New  York,  X.Y. 

144-4.5  35  Ave.,  Flushing 

Robert  I.  ()ueeii  Belle  Arkin 


TEXXESSEE  PRESS  ASSOCIATION,  INt 
Knu.\vllle,  Tenn. 

Glenn  E.  McNeil  Waldorf-.Astoria 


TERN’  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Tern  Syndiealel 
Berkeley.  Calif. 

Earl  Akin  AValdorf-Astoria 

TEXA.S  DAILY  PRESS  LE.AGUE.  INC.,  Didlas 
Tex. 

S.  W.  Paper!.  Jr.  Waldorf-Astoria 

THIS  WHEK  MAGAZINE.  New  York,  X.  Y 
485  Lexington  Ave. 


Ben  Wright 
Perk  Rankin 


AVilliam  Nichols 
Sam  Xleld 


SOSSXER  STEEL  STAMPS,  Long  Island 
City.  N.  Y. 

Jerome  Friedman  39-39  29th  St. 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbundale,  III. 

Mr.  k  Mrs.  Howard  R.  Long  Belmont  Plaza 

SPADEA  SYNDICATE  INC.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
J.  V.  Spiulea  122  E.  38th  Street 

ST.A-HI  CORP.,  Newport  Beach,  Califomia 
Summit 

A’emon  R.  Spitaleri  Donald  V.  Weber 
AVilliam  C.  Baumgardner  Paranius.  N.  J. 

STOLL  k  ASSOCIATES.  JACK  L..  Los 
Angeles.  Calif. 

Jack  L.  Stoll  Waldorf-Astoria 

STORY  k  KELLY-SMITH.  INC.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Waldorf-.Astoria 

.Mr.  k  Mrs.  Hiwvard  C.  Story 

Mr.  k  Mrs.  Howard  C.  Story.  Jr. 

Mr.  k  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Miller.  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  AVilliam  Anderman 
Mr.  k  Mrs.  Forrest  W  Noble 
Mr.  Stanley  E.  Cloutier 
Mr,  k  Mrs.  R.  AV.  Matteson 
Mr.  k  .Mrs.  James  O’Donnell 

TAFT  CON’TR.ACTIXG  CO.,  INC.,  Chicago.  Ill. 
Tuscany 

Jolin  F.  Smiekel  Harry  E.  Hallstrnm 

TECHNICAL  SERVICE  CO.,  Denver.  Colo. 
Ralph  AV.  Becker  Waldorf-Astoria 

TEENAGE  CORNER  INC.,  Canton.  0. 

Plaza 

Ellie  Lavin  David  J.  Savin 


TURNER  ASSOCI.ATES,  Phil.,  Burbank.  Cillf. 
Wahloif-Astoria 

Lammot  D.  Copeland,  Jr.  Phil  Turner 


UNITED  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  INC 
(Yaldorf-.Astoria 

l,aw  renrr  Rut  man  John  Carrol 

Harry  Gihurt  Phil  Curran 

James  lleiinessy  AI  Moody 

Charles  Treleven 


UNITED  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL 
New  York.  X.  Y. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Mims  Thomason  James  F.  Durr 

Frank  11.  Bartholomew  Thomas  E.  Cunningham 
Frank  Tremaine  Carl  Molander 

Roger  Taturian  George  H.  Pipal 

Francis  T.  Leary  11.  Wendel  Burch 

LeRoy  Keller  Charles  J.  McCarty 

Wayne  Sargent  E.  T.  Majeski 

Richard  E.  Fales  Harold  Bltimenfeld 

H.  L.  Stevenson  Ross  Downing 

Cliff  McDowell  Harry  Varian 

Peter  S.  Willett  Wayne  Butler 

11.  C.  Thornton  Jesse  C.  Bogue 

Norman  A.  Cafarell  Joe  W.  Morgan 

R.  T.  Eskew  Phil  Newsom 

AVilliam  C.  Payette  James  Morris 
Dale  M.  Johns  John  Long 

Gerald  J.  Rix-k  Fred  Greene 

Julius  Frandsen  Dewey  Frezzolini 

Merriman  Smith  F.  R.  Wlllhims 

Stewart  Hensley  Jisepli  Frigenti 

R.  A.  Litfln  Kenneth  Smith 


VALDES  ASSOC..  INC. 

Westhury,  L.  I..  X.  Y. 

Frederick  J.  Valdes 

W’.ALDIE  k  BRIGGS  INC.,  Chicago.  III. 
W’ali'nrf-.Astor'a 

Ben  Waldie,  Jr.  l.i.Try  Meek 

DEANE  WEINBERG  k  CO..  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Deane  Weinberg,  Jr.  Barclay 

WEYERHAEUSER  CO. 

New  York,  X.  Y.,  Tacoma,  AA’ash. 

Mr.  k  Mrs.  Riehaid  S.  Fowler  Barclay 

W.ARD-GRIFFITH  CO.,  INC.,  New  York.  X.  Y. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

.Mr.  Lee  A.  Ward  Mr.  Jack  F.  Kent 
Ml.  William  W.  Saiierberg 

WHITIAK’K  AND  CO.,  I.NC.,  River  Forest.  Ill. 
Barclay 

Donald  E.  Berhaiini  B.  L.  Johnson 

WILSOLITE  CORP.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Wm.  F.  Hume  V.P.  Commodore 

W’lT.MER  CO.,  WALLACE,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Edward  Compion  Time  k  Life  Bldg. 

Wallace  Witmer  Jr.  Waldorf-A.storia 

WOOD  newspaper  machinery  CORP., 
688  S.  Second  St.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Daniel  McCollcy  Charles  L.  Wyman 

Richard  Griffoul  Thomas  P.  Bruno 

Frank  Neal  Julian  A.  Toro 

Edward  R.  Ogden  Donald  Brown 

Albert  D.  Carey  Daniel  P.  Campbell 

Carl  C.  Sorensen  LeRoy  Schwarzwaelder 

AVilliam  G.  Gardner 

WORLD  IN  FOCUS,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

WUliam  R.  Frye  2  Tudor  City  Place 

WORLD  WIDE  INFORMATION  SERVICES. 
INC.,  600  First  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Richard  W.  HubbeU  Charles  E.  Coe 
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a  long  stride  forward  I 

Here,  ready  for  you  now,  are  newspaper 
inks  in  approved  ANPA-AAAA  AdPro 
shades.  P/ws  they  eliminate  strike-through 
and  sharply  reduce  offset  and  ruboff. 


5 


newspaper  colors 


Costing  very  little  more  than  ordinary  inks, 
they  go  farther  and  look  better.  Readers  and 
advertisers  will  notice  the  big  improvement. 

your  newspaper  deserves  Hitltonc 


i  Flint  Ink  Corporation 

ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT  •  HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS  •  JACKSONVILLE  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MIAMI 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Exclusive  with  FLINT  in  America 


Banshees  Plan 
Big  ANPA  Show 

The  Banshees’  annual  ANPA 
week  luncheon  attendants  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  April  26  will  hear 
and  honor  Bob  Hope,  comedian 
who  has  carried  his  hilarities  to 
American  Armed  Forces 
throughout  the  world  for  years. 

It  will  be  the  first  time  in  his¬ 
tory  that  the  Banshees  will  give 
its  Silver  Lady  Award  to  some¬ 
one  outside  the  field  of  journal¬ 
ism  when  Bob  Hope  receives  the 
trophy. 

Zaniest  Female 

The  entertainment  program 
includes  numbers  by  the  cast  of 
“Sweet  Charity,”  a  Broadway 
musical;  Phyllis  Diller,  comedi¬ 
enne;  Joey  Heatherton,  singer- 
dancer. 

Phyllis  Diller,  famous  as  the 
world’s  zaniest  female  stand-up 
comic,  has  guested  often  on 
Hope’s  Chrj'sler  Comedy  Hour 
and  is  co-starred  with  him  in  the 
new  United  Artists  movie,  “Boy, 
Did  I  Get  A  Wrong  Number!” 
She  is  riding  the  crest  of  show- 
business  success  and  will  have 
her  own  situation  comedy  series, 
“The  Pruitts  of  Southampton” 
on  ABC-tv  next  Fall.  In  order 
to  be  part  of  the  Banshees’  trib¬ 
ute  to  Hope,  Miss  Diller  will  fly 
in  for  the  luncheon  from  Chicago 
and  will  fly  back  that  evening  to 
fill  her  engagement  at  the  Palm¬ 
er  House. 

‘Sneet  Charily’ 

Dynamic  blonde  Joey  Heath¬ 
erton,  who  accompanied  Hope 
on  his  23,000-mile  196.5  trip  to 
entertain  sen  icemen,  is  the  first 
entertainer  signed  by  Bob  to  re¬ 
peat  the  morale-boosting  as¬ 
signment  next  Christmas.  Her 
spirited  dancing  met  with  tre¬ 
mendous  applause  from  G.I.’s  in 
Vietnam,  Wake  Island,  and 
Thailand  and  was  a  highlight 
of  Hope’s  NBC-tv  special  based 
on  the  tour. 

Out  of  the  Broadway  smash 
musical  “Sweet  Charity”  which 
stars  Gwen  Verdon,  the  Ban¬ 
shees  will  enjoy  the  full  danc¬ 
ing,  singing  chorus  doing  the 
“Big  Spender”  number,  featur¬ 
ing  Helen  Gallagher  and  Thelma 
Oliver,  and  the  “Rich  Man’s 
Frug,”  featuring  Barbara  Shar- 
ma,  Eddie  Gasper  and  John 
Sharpe.  Both  production  rou¬ 
tines,  choreographed  by  Bob 
Fosse  who  conceived  and  staged 
“Sweet  Charity,”  won  the  unani¬ 
mous  acclaim  from  the  critics. 

As  usual,  humor  columnist  and 
Chief  Banshee  Arthur  (“Bugs”) 
Baer  will  be  master  of  cere¬ 
monies  and  Meyer  Davis’  orches¬ 
tra  will  provide  the  music. 


Onassis  Airline 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


hand  into  his  pocket  to  the  tune 
of  $45-million,  a  big  slice  even 
for  his  ample  wad,  paying  for 
aircraft,  lavish  Fifth  Av'enue 
headquarters,  branch  offices  in 
over  20  locations,  and  $  1-million 
for  initial  advertising  and  public 
relations. 

That  Onassis  himself  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  launch  parties  in 
New  York  this  week  underlines 
the  importances  he  attaches  to 
the  project,  his  concern  over  the 
huge  investment  it  represents. 

The  tycoon  and  trusted  hench¬ 
men  (Olympic  executives  in 
Athens  and  various  Greek  mer¬ 
chant  princes  close  to  Onassis 
and  the  airline’s  operations  in 
Europe)  are  all  deeply  involved 
with  a  loud  say  in  the  planning 
and  development  of  the  trans¬ 
atlantic  step.  In  fact,  it  appears 
that  Madison  Avenue  voices 
have  to  strain  to  be  heard  above 
the  clamor  of  enthusiastic  Greek 
instructions  which  flow'  endlessly 
and  extend  dowm  to  the  smallest 
details. 

For  instance,  Madison  Avenue 
men  had  been  brushing  up  on 
their  “Bullfinch’s  Mythology.” 
Thus  invitation  cards  to  the 
various  launch  parties  bore  a 
design  featuring  Helios,  the 
Greek  Sun  God,  his  chariot 
drawTi  by  the  traditional  four 
horses.  Athens  did  not  approve; 
the  old  world  told  the  new: 
“make  it  two  horses  only!” 

Olympic  advertising — at  the 
moment^is  in  the  hands  of  Grey 
Advertising  Inc.,  and  public  re¬ 
lations  is  the  responsibility  of 
Rumrill-Hoyt  Inc.  At  the  latter 
shop,  Warren  Franklin,  a  for¬ 
mer  w'ire  service,  newspaper  and 
radio/tv  correspondent  who 
moved  into  PR  a  number  of 
years  ago,  reports  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  Olympic  “has  been  a 
joint  effort  writh  Athens,  Mr. 
Onassis  approving  much  of  the 
PR  strategy  personally.” 

Not  a  ‘News  Peg’ 

The  agency  pr  exec  also 
stressed  that  nowhere  in  the 
campaign  was  “Mr.  Onassis 
being  used  as  a  ‘new’s  peg.’  The 
story  is  the  airline,  its  excel¬ 
lence,  its  service;  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Onassis  owms  it  is  impor¬ 
tant,  but  still  just  an  incidental.” 

However,  he  acknowledged 
that  Onassis  had  requested  to 
be  introduced  to  the  American 
press,  explaining:  “Mr.  Onas¬ 
sis,  because  of  this  newr  business 
interest,  will  for  the  first  time 
be  coming  into  contact  with  the 
U.S.  press  with  w'hom  he  has 
never  had  any  real  relationship. 
We’re  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
at  times  he  had  poor  press  rela¬ 


tions  in  Europe  and  we  hope 
that  in  the  U.S.  he  will  have 
experiences  of  a  different  kind.” 

Over  at  647  Fifth  Avenue, 
where  again  the  hand  of  the 
luxury-loving  Onassis  is  very 
evident  in  the  striking  decor  of 
Olympic’s  H.Q.  (the  work  of 
Greek,  Spanish,  Italian  and  U.S. 
designers  and  like  the  interior 
of  the  company’s  aircraft  fitted 
out  to  the  boss’s  personal  taste) , 
Dick  Howell,  recently  appointed 
advertising  and  PR  manager, 
gave  his  angle  on  promotional 
planning. 

Press  .\d  Priority 

“The  mainplank  of  our  cam¬ 
paign,”  he  said,  “is  newspaper 
advertising.  Already  our  ads  are 
running,  and  there’s  plenty  more 
to  come.  We  also  w’ant  to  build 
up  the  best  possible  relationship 
with  newspapermen,  particu¬ 
larly  travel  and  aviation 
writers.” 

According  to  Howell,  Olympic 
is  deeply  interested  in  handling 
“all  the  ethnic  business  that’s 
going,  but  we  don’t  necessarily 
w'ant  to  become  branded  as  a 
purely  Greek  airline.  Other  air¬ 
lines  have  found  to  their  cost 
that  such  an  image  can  have 
severe  disadvantages.  Our  slo¬ 
gan,  ‘European  Excellence 
Aloft,’  clearly  states  what  w’e’re 

LIFE’S  LIKE  THAT 


trying  to  convey:  fir.st-class 
European  service,  sophistication 
and  comfort.” 

Nevertheless,  Olympic’s  1966 
promotion  is  mainly  geared  to 
nine  Eastern  markets,  plus 
selected  areas  w'here  Greek 
population  is  high.  “News¬ 
papers  are  the  ideal  medium 
for  pinpointing  such  markets,  we 
can’t  afford  to  w'aste  any  adver¬ 
tising  dollars,  so  the  press  is 
getting  almost  our  entire  appro¬ 
priation,”  explained  Howell. 

Already  large-space  ads  have 
run  in  the  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers,  in  Chicago,  Washington, 
Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Toronto,  Detroit  and 
Cleveland,  all  regions  with  sub¬ 
stantial  Greek  population.  In 
addition,  some  advertisements 
have  appeared  printed  in  such 
languages  as  Greek,  Arabic, 
French,  Hebrew  and  Italian. 
Thus  it  appears  that  Olympic  is 
beating  all  the  ethnic  busshes  as 
w’ell  as  seeking  to  lure  American 
travelers  away  from  established 
transatlantic  caiTiers. 

Significantly,  New  York  City 
dailies,  reaching  large  segments 
of  the  ethnic  market,  received 
almost  $175,000  of  the  $302,300 
allocated  for  the  first  phase  of 
the  campaign.  Newspapers  in 
other  major  markets  are  being 
added  to  the  schedule. 
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Consistent  yeariy  gains  in  advertising  lineage  prove  the  worth  of  Perry  Florida  newspapers.  The  Perry 
dailies  and  weeklies  provide  more  than  20%  penetration  in  24  of  Florida's  fastest  growing  counties  — 
strategically  located  county  markets  that  account  for: 
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Palm  Beach  Post-Times 
Pensacola  News-Journal 
Panama  City  News-Herald 
Ocala  Star  Banner 
Deland  Sun  News 
Melbourne  Daily  Times 
Leesburg  Daily  Commercial 
Fort  Walton  Beach 
Playground  Daily  News 


Palatka  Daily  News 
Jackson  County  Floridan 
Palm  Beach  Daily  News 
Delray  Beach  News-Journal 
Lake  City  Reporter 
Sebring  News 
Gadsden  County  Times 
Eustis  Lake  Region  News 
New  Smyrna  Beach  News 


Kissimmee  Gazette 
Fernandina  Beach  News  Leader 
Avon  Park  Sun 
Tavares  Lake  County  Citizen 
Debary-Deltona  Enterprise 
Freeport  News 

(Grand  Bahama  Is.) 

All  Florida  Magazine 
Palm  Beach  Life  Magazine 
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their  information,  simply  be¬ 
cause  few  can  read  the  Afri¬ 
kaans  publications.  Those  to 
whom  I  talked  appeared  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  Afrikaans 
papers  were  so  fanatic  in  their 
support  of  Prime  Minister  Hend¬ 
rik  Verwoerd’s  government  that 
they  would  even  suppress  ad¬ 
verse  news  in  his  behalf. 

There  is  a  basis  for  this  judg¬ 
ment,  even  though  the  deroga¬ 
tion  may  not  be  justified. 

Prime  Minister's  Papers 

Companies  of  which  the  Prime 
Minister  is  chairman  (and  a 
director)  publish  three  Afri¬ 
kaans  newspapers:  Dagbreek 
(Dawn);  Die  Transvaler  (The 
Transvaaler)  and  Die  Vaderland 
(The  Fatherland).  They  also 
publish  a  financial  paper  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  several  African  (tribal 
language)  papers  in  the  vernacu¬ 
lar.  They  recently  were  awarded 
printing  contracts  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  worth  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $12,000,000. 

Still,  about  all  the  English- 
speaking  residents  know  of 
Afrikaans  reporting  is  that 
which  is  interpreted  for  them  by 
the  English-language  news¬ 
papers  when  the  latter  quoted 
from  significant  news  stories  and 
editorials  in  the  Afrikaans 
press. 

Interestingly  enough  there 
are  18  daily  newspapers  in  the 
Republic  with  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  900,000.  Yet, 
only  five  (with  a  combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  less  than  200,000) 
are  in  Afrikaans,  a  fact  which 
the  magazine.  Financial  Mail, 
termed  odd  by  comparison  with 
langruage  group  statistics. 

This  seeming  paradox  results 
from  the  fact  that  nearly  half 
of  all  adult  Afrikaners  report¬ 
edly  do  not  read  a  daily  Afri¬ 
kaans  newspaper,  while  all  but 
one-seventh  of  English-speaking 
adults  read  an  English  daily. 

Sunday,  weekly  and  weekend 
papers,  said  the  Financial  Mail, 
have  an  aggregate  circulation 
of  about  1.75  million.  Half  are 
in  Afrikaans,  with  40  percent 
of  the  total  circulation.  All  the 
evidence,  therefore,  indicates 
that  Afrikaans-speakers  are  far 
more  frequent  readers  of  week¬ 
lies  than  of  dailies,  whereas 
their  English-speaking  counter¬ 
parts  seem  to  read  both. 

In  Turmoil 

Increasing  circulation,  how¬ 
ever,  has  not  eliminated  what 
the  Financial  Mail  said  was  the 
industry’s  “plateful  of  prob¬ 
lems."  In  declaring  that  “seldom 


has  the  newspaper  industry  (in 
South  Africa)  been  in  such  a 
turmoil,”  the  magazine  said: 
•‘The  credit  squeeze  is  biting 
into  advertising  budgets;  that 
great  leveller,  television,  is 
looming  up  and  threatening  to 
chop  advertising  revenue  by  20 
percent  or  more  in  the  first 
couple  of  years;  the  pros  and 
eons  of  higher  selling  prices  are 
being  argued  up  and  down  the 
country;  the  technological  revo¬ 
lution  in  printing  and  trans¬ 
mission  is  forcing  expensive 
decisions;  and  exploitation  of  a 
burgeoning  non-White  reader- 
ship  is  throwing  up  its  own  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  imponder¬ 
ables.” 

Still,  it  is  the  Sunday  market, 
said  Financial  Mail,  w’hich,  pre¬ 
eminently,  has  set  the  pace  for 
today’s  “ruthless  competition” 
within  South  Africa’s  newspaper 
industry.  Six  Sunday  journals 
are  vying  for  the  advertisers’ 
rands  and  the  readers’  cents  and 
that,  said  the  magazine,  appears 
to  some  to  be  one  too  many. 

A  curious  aspect  of  the  press 
in  South  Africa  is  the  apparent 
lack  of  effect  which  unpopular 
editorial  crusades  appear  to  have 
on  circulation.  Without  excep¬ 
tion  all  newspapers  which  attack 
the  Government  are  pushing  up 
circulation  in  varying  degrees 
— some  quite  dramatically. 
Nevertheless,  as  returns  from 
the  last  Parliamentary  election 
pointedly  revealed,  most  readers 
of  the  “opposition  newspapers” 
gave  their  votes  to  the  Nation¬ 
alists  Government  of  Dr.  Voer- 
woerd. 

Sensational 

Generally  speaking.  South 
Africa’s  newspapers  are  made 
more  sensational  in  their  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  news  than  are 
their  American  counterparts. 
They  lean  heavily  on  large  type 
and  gaudy  display.  Most,  al¬ 
though  not  all,  employ  the  tab¬ 
loid  technique  of  giving  empha¬ 
sis  to  the  lurid.  Otherwise,  they 
are  newsy,  easy  to  read,  but  not 
always  comprehensible  to  the 
outsider.  A  vivid  statement  on  a 
controversial  issue  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  for  example,  will  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  an  identified  spokesman. 
At  the  outset  it  will  be  enclosed 
in  quotation  marks.  After  a  graf 
or  two,  however,  the  inverted 
commas  disappear,  leaving  the 
reader — this  one,  at  least — ^to 
w'onder  w'hether  the  continuing 
views  are  an  extension  of  the 
spokesman’s  remarks,  or  are 
those  of  the  reporter. 

There  are  other  differences 
between  South  African  and 
American  newspapers,  although 
none  quite  so  marked.  The  for¬ 
mer  publish  much  more  news 
about  Europe  than  about  the 
United  States,  and  less  about  the 


latter  than  might  be  expected. 
They  carry  the  South  African 
and  London  stock  market  re¬ 
ports,  but  only  one  or  two  make 
mention  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  and  then  only  a  para¬ 
graph  on  the  Dow-Jones  Report. 
They  give  some  space  to  social 
news  but  a  greater  amount  to 
sports,  and  their  comics — prac¬ 
tically  altogether  American 
favorites — are  dated  several 
months  behind  publication  date. 

Apartheid 

In  varj’ing  degrees,  the  Eng¬ 
lish-language  newspapers  not 
only  are  opposed  to  the  Nation¬ 
alist  government  but  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  apartheid,  or  “separate 
development”  of  the  races,  as 
its  advocates  prefer  to  call  the 
country’s  racial  policy.  The 
Argrus  Company  newspapers, 
w’hich  include  the  Johannesburg 
Star  and  the  Daily  News  of 
Durban,  seem  to  be  conservative 
in  their  criticism. 

A  second  group,  such  as  the 
Cape  Times  and  Natal  Mercury, 
appear  to  run  hot  and  cold  in 
their  attitude  toward  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  while  at  least  three 
outspokenly  liberal  papers  pull 
no  punches  in  their  unrelenting 
attacks  against  Dr.  Verwoerd’s 
National  Party  and  his  main 
opposition,  the  United  Party,  for 
the  racial  policies  they  endorse. 
The  trio  are  the  Rand  Daily 
Mail  of  Johannesburg,  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  of  Port  Elizabeth  and 
the  Daily  Dispatch  of  East 
London. 

The  Sunday  Times  of  Johan¬ 
nesburg,  with  the  country’s 
largfest  circulation,  plays  a  curi¬ 
ous  role,  a  rival  publisher  told 
me.  He  said  it  “hits  hard  at  the 
Government  with  almost  every 
issue,  but  still  advocates  a  degree 
of  ‘more  humane’  white  suprem¬ 
acy.” 

Political  Animals 

This  may  account  for  the  fact 
that  nearly  40  percent  of  the 
Sunday  Times  readers  are  Afri¬ 
kaners,  a  condition  credited  by 
the  Financial  Mail  to  the  theory 
of  Joel  Mervis,  the  Times’  edi¬ 
tor:  He  holds  that  Afrikaners 
are  political  animals;  they  will 
therefore  lap  up  political  stories 
whether  they  like  their  message 
or  not.  As  for  English-speaking 
readers,  they  will  buy  the  Sun¬ 
day  Times  in  any  event  because 
it  has  improved  its  highbrow 
pages  and  still  carries  enough 
sex  and  crime  to  intrigue,  but 
not  outrageously  offend,  the 
family  circle. 

Without  question,  however,  the 
most  widely  known  South  Afri¬ 
can  newspaper  is  the  Rand  Daily 
Mail,  winner  this  year  of  the 
World  Press  Achievement 
Award  of  the  American  News¬ 


paper  Publishers  Association 
Foundation. 

That,  in  itself,  also  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  paradox. 

While  the  112,000  circulation 
morning  new’spaper  was  honored 
for  what  was  said  to  have  been 
the  broad  scope  of  its  news 
coverage  and  outstanding  pub¬ 
lic  service  in  pressing  for  im¬ 
proved  living  conditions,  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  and  social 
justice  for  all  citizens,  its  most 
newsworthy  undertaking  last 
year  was  a  series  of  articles  in 
late  July  purporting  to  reveal 
brutal  overcrowded  and  unsani¬ 
tary  conditions  in  South  Africa’s 
prisons. 

The  controversy  stirred  by  the 
articles  has  proved  to  be  more 
sensational  than  their  allega¬ 
tions. 

The  Strachan  Series 

The  series  was  based  on  state¬ 
ments  and  affidavits  by  Harold 
Lundie  Strachan,  40,  an  ex-uni- 
versity  art  lecturer  who  had  just 
finish^  serving  a  three-year 
prison  sentence  following  his 
conviction  on  a  charge  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  blow  up  a  building. 
In  the  wake  of  Strachan’s  series, 
the  Daily  Mail  published  state¬ 
ments  and  affidavits  by  three 
other  persons  on  prison  condi¬ 
tions.  One  of  the  latter  inform¬ 
ants  was  a  former  prison  official, 
the  other  two  non-white  ex¬ 
prisoners.  Shortly  afterwards, 
another  prison  official  gave  a 
statement  to  the  Sunday  Times 
also  alleging  brutality  in  the 
prisons. 

Just  why  Minister  of  Justice 
Balthazar  Vorster  waited  five 
weeks  after  the  Daily  Mail’s 
series  before  ordering  a  full 
scale  investigation  of  the  allega¬ 
tions  isn’t  clear  to  me.  Nor  does 
there  appear  to  be  any  logical 
explanation  for  the  seizure  by 
the  Government  of  the  passports 
of  the  Daily  Mail’s  aggressive 
editor  and  chief  critic  of  the 
Government,  Lawrence  Gander, 
and  Benjamin  Pogrund,  one  of 
the  newspaper’s  senior  reporters 
who  edited  the  Strachan  articles. 

A  government  official  to  whom 
I  subsequently  talked  said  the 
attitude  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Prisons  was  that  South  African 
prisons  “had  always  enjoyed  a 
reputation  among  penologists 
abroad  for  their  advanced  meth¬ 
ods,  based  on  Earl  Warren’s 
California  system,”  and  that  his 
was  “one  of  the  few  countries 
in  the  world  which  had  invited 
the  press  and  foreign  observers, 
including  the  diplomatic  corps, 
to  visit  its  institutions.” 

This  same  official  bitterly  as¬ 
sailed  the  Daily  Mail’s  statement 
that  it  was  not  attempting  to 
“smear”  South  Africa  and  the 
{Continued  on  page  110) 
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Newspc^er  RjO.P.  Roller 
so  superior 
it  commands 
a  premium  price? 


Is  it  the  greater  tensile  strength? 

This  is  an  important  factor.  It  results  from 
Bingham’s  new  formula  rubber  compound  that  is 
specially  designed  for  today’s  high  speed  newspaper 
printing  presses. 

Why  does  it  run  so  much  cooler? 

Because  GOLD  BOND  Rollers  are  close  grained 
and  have  chemical  ingredients  that  dissipate  heat 
on  contact. 

Can  it  be  set  lighter? 

Yes,  GOLD  BOND  Rollers  can  be  set  much  lighter 
and  do  not  require  resetting  as  frequently  as  ordi¬ 


nary  newspaper  printing  rollers.  Also,  GOLD 
BOND  holds  its  compression  setting  and  swells 
very  little  under  conditions  of  hard  usage. 

What  is  its  ink  absorption? 

GOLD  BOND  Rollers  absorb  very  little  ink.  Also, 
they  deposit  a  lighter  film  of  ink,  resulting  in  sub¬ 
stantial  savings. 

Is  it  flame-resistant? 

GOLD  BOND  Rollers  are  positively  flame-resis¬ 
tant.  Because  of  their  unique  formula,  they  also 
have  built  into  them  10%  to  15%  greater  resis¬ 
tance  to  heat,  oil  and  abrasion. 
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Verwoerd  government  abroad, 
as  charp:t*d  by  the  Afrikaans 
press,  but  was  motivated  by  a 
“spirit  of  public  duty.”  He 
quoted  V'orster  as  saying-  that 
he  could  not  understand  why  the 
Daily  Mail  did  not  fir.st  bring  its 
sworn  affidavits  to  him  for  in¬ 
vestigation,  publisliing  them  only 
if  Vorster  refused  to  act  on 
them  to  the  newspai)er’s  satis¬ 
faction. 

Reaction  of  the  .Afrikaans 
newspapers  was  that  the  Daily 
Mail’s  series  was  “another  ef¬ 
fort”  by  the  latter  to  discredit 
the  government  abroad,  particu¬ 
larly  in  view  of  the  penological 
congress,  scheduled  to  start  at 
the  time  in  Sweden. 

A  government  official  empha¬ 
sized  to  me  that  publication  of 
the  articles  coincided  with  an 
attack  on  South  African  i)risons 
in  Pmvda. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  conditions 
within  the  prisons  are  said  to 
have  l)een  improved  in  the  after- 
math  of  the  Mail’s  .series.  Even 
the  government’s  most  ardent 
official  critic,  iirs.  Helen  Suz¬ 
man,  sole  representative  in  Par¬ 
liament  of  the  lil>eral  Progres¬ 
sive  Party,  admitted  that.  Rut  a 
healthier  prison  system  has  not 
been  the  only  consequence. 

A  (Confession 

Seemingly  taking  the  position 
that  freedom  of  the  press  is  in¬ 
violate  in  South  Africa,  the 
government  has  taken  no  action 
against  the  Daily  Mail  or  its 
editor.  But  the  government,  act¬ 
ing  on  a  law  that  makes  it  an 
offen.se  to  publish  fal.se  informa¬ 
tion  about  jail.s,  denied  the 
Mail’s  allegations  and  bi-ought 
to  sei)arate  trials  that  news¬ 
paper’s  four  informants  and 
later,  that  of  the  Times,  on 
charges  that  they  made  false 
statements  and  cau.sed  false  in¬ 
formation  about  the  jails  to  be 
published. 

The  former  prison  official 
quoted  by  the  Mail  confessed 
during  his  trial  that  his  state¬ 
ments  were  untrue  and  that  he 
had  made  them  for  spite  and 
financial  gain.  His  .sentence  of 
three  years  was  later  reduced  to 
18  months.  Both  of  the  non¬ 
white  ex-prisoners  were  given 
six  months  sentences,  while 
Strachan  himself  was  sentenced 
to  two  and  a  half  years  on  one 
count  of  prejurj’  and  two  under 
the  Prisons  Act. 

A  New  York  Times  corre¬ 
spondent,  Joseph  Lelyveld,  re¬ 
ported  (April  15)  that  the  trial 
involving  Johannes  Andries 
Theron,  head  warder  who  is 
charged  with  having  violated  the 


Prisons  Act  in  statements  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Rand  Daily  Mail, 
had  entered  its  69th  day,  “and 
the  end  is  nowhei-e  in  sight.” 

[The  defense,  it  was  reported, 
is  already  in  the  second  month 
of  putting  its  case,  but,  held  up 
by  the  i)rosecutor’s  protracted 
cross-examination,  had  only 
managed  to  call  five  witnesses.] 

To  charges  by  opponents  of 
the  Government  that  the  State 
“overwhelmed”  the  defense  with 
witnesses  in  the  Strachan  case, 
pro-Government  people  point  out 
that  two  of  the  eight  defen.se 
witnesses  were  convicted  sabo¬ 
teurs  and  confes.sed  members  of 
the  Communist  Party. 

Siiie.ar  ('.aiiipuigii 

i)Ieanwhile,  as  the  jjrolonged 
trial  of  the  Times’  informant 
continued  in  Johannesburg,  Mrs. 
Suzman  chaiged  in  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  debate  over  the  jails 
cases  that  pro.secution  witnesses 
were  open  to  “enormous  pres¬ 
sure.”  She  also  criticized  Vorster 
for  making  public  statements 
praising  South  Africa’s  prison 
system  while  the  jails  cases  were 
proceeding  and  the  subject  was 
therefore  “.sub  judice.” 

“Do  you  want  me  to  join  the 
smear  campaign  with  you  and 
the  Rand  Daily  Mail?”  asked 
V'orster. 

Mrs.  Suzman  snapped  back:  “I 
just  want  you  to  keep  your 
mouth  clo.sed  until  the  case  is 
over.” 

A  Daily  Mail  editorial  Feb.  9 
in  connection  with  that  exchange 
has  now  subjected  the  newspai)er 
and  Gandar  to  possible  trouble 
from  another  quarter. 

Dr.  Peicy  Yutar,  the  deputy 
attorney  general  of  The  Trans¬ 
vaal  who  is  handling  the  case 
against  the  Times’  informant, 
took  exception  to  it.  He  con¬ 
tended  that  it  implied  he  and  his 
colleagues  exhibited  more  than 
undue  “vigor”  in  their  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  jails  cases.  The  prom¬ 
inent  Jewish  official  .said  he 
viewed  the  Daily  Mail’s  editorial 
as  contempt  of  court  and  prom¬ 
ised  to  bring  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the 
judiciary  in  South  Africa  is 
independent  of  the  (jk)vernment 
in  power. 

Fearless  Crusader 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 
colleagues  of  Gandar  were  quick 
to  defend  his  integrity  and  to 
extol  him  as  a  fearless  crusader 
against  what  he  feels  to  be  in¬ 
justice. 

One  newspaper  executive, 
however,  questioned  whether  the 
Daily  Mail’s  exposure  was  wisely 
printed,  even  though  he  did  not 
question  the  good  faith  in  which 
it  was  published. 


“It  is  quite  clear,”  he  said, 
“that  not  all  of  the  facts  sur¬ 
rounding  the  entire  business 
have  yet  been  brought  to  light.” 

What  eventuates  from  Stra- 
chan’s  appeal — scheduled  May 
16 — and  from  possible  action 
against  Gandar  remains  to  be 
seen. 

An  interesting  sidelight,  how¬ 
ever,  lies  in  a  Feb.  27  editorial 
in  the  Sunday  Times  in  which 
that  newspaper  tendered  its  con¬ 
gratulations  to  Gandar  and  the 
Daily  Mail  for  winning  the 
World  Press  Achievement 
•Award,  an  honor  the  Times  said 
it  warmly  endorsed. 

Then  it  added: 

“We  do  not  suppose  that 
award  will  be  warmly  received 
by  all  people  in  South  Africa. 
But  for  tho.se  who  may  resent  it, 
we  have  a  word  of  comfort,  too. 
The  South  African  Government, 
.surprising  though  it  may  seem, 
can  also  take  some  of  the  credit. 
People  overseas  who  criticize  our 
Government  so  readily  should 
now  realize  that  the  award  to 
the  Rand  Daily  Mail  would  not 
be  possible  if  we  did  not  enjoy 
press  freedom  in  South  Africa. 

.Symbol  of  Freedom 

“V\’e  have  made  the  point  be¬ 
fore,  and  we  make  it  again, 
namely,  that  the  Nationalist 
Government,  in  spite  of  tremen¬ 
dous  pressure  from  some  of  its 
supporters,  has  not  curbed  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  It  will 
properly  be  said  that  this  is  no 
more  than  what  one  would  ex¬ 
pect  of  a  government ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  poli¬ 
tical  conflicts  run  deeper  in 
South  Africa  than  el.sewhere. 
The  South  African  press,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  is  probably  more  out¬ 
spoken  than  newspapers  else¬ 
where.  Nonetheless,  the  South 
African  Government  has  not 
budged  from  its  duty  to  main¬ 
tain  this  fundamental  freedom; 
and  in  the  light  of  all  that  has 
happened  in  South  Africa  it  is 
to  be  warmly  congratulated  for 
upholding  the  right  of  its  op¬ 
ponents  to  say  what  they  please. 
We  are  probably  the  only  coun¬ 
try  in  Africa  where  this  civilized 
right  still  endures. 

“Some  of  the  honor  for  the 
Rand  Daily  Mail  thus  rubs  off 
on  to  the  Government  itself.  Nor 
has  press  freedom  in  South 
Africa  done  anyone  any  harm. 
The  press  is  stronger  than  ever 
before;  and  the  Government  is 
stronger  than  ever  before.  What 
a  wonderful  country  this  is  for 
Editors — and  Cabinet  Minis¬ 
ters.” 

Not  even  General  Smuts,  were 
he  alive,  could  contest  that  state¬ 
ment. 


Maiiaj?er  May  Alter 
City  News  Policy 

Wyoming,  Mich. 

The  Wyoming  City  Commis¬ 
sion  has  made  formal  its  secret 
sessions  policy,  but  the  City 
Manager  may  make  changes  in 
methods  by  which  newsmen  are 
informed  of  official  operations. 
The  vote  was  1-0  in  this  Grand 
Rapids  suburb. 

Executive  sessions  from 
which  newsmen  are  excluded 
may  be  called  by  any  commis¬ 
sioner  only  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  personalities,  real 
estate  transactions  or  proposed 
contracts. 

The  resolution  akso  provides 
that  the  member  calling  the  ses¬ 
sion  may  make  the  news  re¬ 
lease  of  its  subject  matter. 

The  State  Attorney  General’s 
office  last  year  ruled  that  such 
sessions  were  proper,  providing 
they  did  not  result  in  an  official 
city  action. 

An  original  policy  would  have 
barred  reporters  from  going  be¬ 
hind  city  office  counters  unless 
invited  by  department  heads, 
would  bar  their  use  of  city  office 
telephones,  would  have  funneled 
all  news  release  through  the  city 
manager  or  department  heads, 
and  would  have  barred  unin¬ 
vited  persons  from  the  Mayor’s 
office. 

• 

Covers-Aulo  Racing 

Philadelphia 

Albert  R.  Bochroch,  a  senior 
vicepresident  of  Gray  &  Rogers 
agency,  for  nearly  14  years,  has 
resigned,  effective  May  1,  to  de¬ 
vote  his  time  to  auto  racing  jour¬ 
nalism,  publicity  and  promotion. 
Racing  cars  have  been  a  hobby 
of  his  for  many  years. 


no 
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APPEARANCE-WISE? 


A  good  product  deserves  good  packaging.  If  those 
fuzzy,  poorly-fitted  lines  are  giving  your  readers 
eyestrain,  they  may  not  tell  you.  But  what  are  they 
thinking?  Make  your  offset  typography  as  good  as 
your  halftones  with  Linofilm  Quick’s  low-cost  photo¬ 
composition.  Appearance-wise  you  will  be  amazed. 


COST-WISE? 


Think  top-quality  photocomposition  is  too  expen¬ 
sive?  Check  those  low-cost  figures  again.  You'll  find 
a  Linofilm  Quick  pays  for  itself  in  increased  produc¬ 
tion  and  improves  the  appearance  of  your  paper  to 
boot!  Your  readers  will  approve,  and  cost-wise  it 
makes  good  sense. 


mergenthaler  linotype  company  Mergenthaler  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11205 


How  s  your  image  . . . 


READER-WISE? 


Do  they  devour  your  news  and  feature  columns?  Or 
do  they  give  up  fast  because  the  fuzzy  badly-spaced 
type  tires  their  eyes.  Make  your  offset  typography  as 
good  as  your  halftones  with  Linofilm  Quick’s  low- 
cost  photocomposition.  Reader-wise,  it  can’t  be  beat. 


GROWTH-WISE? 


Ready  to  expand  a  little?  Why  not  really  move  up 
into  true  photocomposition  with  a  Linofilm  Quick. 
Offer  your  readers  quality  typography,  and  show 
them  you’re  growing  up  and  not  sideways.  Growth- 
wise,  it’s  the  only  way  to.go. 


Pulliam 

{Continued  from  page  23) 

has  staggered  under  an  in¬ 
creasing  work  load  (he  serves 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  the  New 
York  Central,  among  other 
activities)  he  still  finds  time  to 
write  an  occasional  finely- 
polished  editorial  or  write  an 
incisive,  analytical  overseas  dis¬ 
patch  for  his  papers  or  for  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance.  He  has  interviewed  many 
of  the  heads  of  state  of  the  more 
than  100  countries  he  and  wife 
Nina  have  visited  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  And  on  one 
occasion  his  dispatches  helped 
furnish  the  push  for  the  over¬ 
throw  of  a  dictatorial  govern¬ 
ment. 

That  began  in  Turkey  in  1958, 
during  what  the  Pulliams  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  a  routine  news¬ 
gathering  assignment.  However, 
they  were  so  shocked  with  the 
oppressive  tactics  of  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Adnam  Menderes,  and  with 
his  government’s  flagrant  abuse 
of  power,  that  Pulliam  \\Tote  a 
widely-publicized  expose. 

“Power  and  personal  author¬ 
ity  have  gone  to  his  head,”  Pul¬ 
liam  wrote  of  Menderes.  “He 
has  led  his  country  to  the  brink 
of  disaster.  If  Menderes  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  spend  this  new  [foreign 
aid]  money  without  supervision 
or  restraint,  it  will  bring  about 
his  downfall  and  the  collapse  of 
our  position  in  Turkey.”  He 
added:  “There  are  strong  and 
capable  men  in  Turkey  but  they 
are  no  longer  in  the  Menderes 
administration.  The  good  ones 
have  resigned.  Only  the  yes  men 
remain.” 

Deposed  a  Dictator 

When  courageous  editors  in 
Istanbul  and  Ankara  later 
printed  the  Pulliam  dispatches 
they  were  quickly  clapped  in 
jail.  That  marked  the  banning 
of  the  end  for  Menderes.  Less 
than  two  years  later,  after  wide¬ 
spread  agitation  and  dissatis¬ 
faction,  he  was  deposed  by  a 
military  junta.  Later  he  was 
convicted  before  a  revolutionary 
court,  and  on  Sept.  17,  1961  he 
was  hanged  in  Istanbul  for 
crimes  against  the  Turkish  con¬ 
stitution. 

Pulliam  is  among  the  last  of 
a  fast-disappearing  breed — an 
independent  publisher  interested 
in  newspapers  solely  for  their 
own  sake,  a  businessman  only 
because  he  considered  it  impor¬ 
tant  to  achieve  financial  success 
in  order  to  insure  absolute  jour¬ 
nalistic  independence.  “There 
are  plenty  of  easier  ways  of 
making  money,”  he  said.  “Most 
other  ways  are  easier.  Unless  a 


publisher  has  a  genuine  love  for 
the  printed  word,  for  presenting 
facts  to  readers  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  act  upon  them  wisely, 
he  is  wasting  his  time.  He’d 
be  better  off  in  some  other  busi¬ 
ness.” 

This  is  an  article  of  faith  with 
Pulliam.  “A  newspaper,”  he 
says,  “is  a  human  institution, 
and  as  such  is  subject  to  all  the 
ills  and  fortunes  to  which  man 
is  heir.  It  is  not  like  other  busi¬ 
ness  chattel  which  can  be  bought 
and  sold  in  cold  barter.  It  is 
peculiarly  human.  It  takes  heart- 
hold  and  a  spiritual  grip  on  the 
men  and  women  who  produce  it 
day  by  day.  It  becomes  a  part  of 
their  very  existence.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  it  affords  for  gratifying 
work  keeps  them  in  the  game 
when  other  fields  offer  more 
lucrative  compensation.” 

Missionary's  Son 

F ew  successful  publishers  ever 
had  a  less  auspicious  beginning 
than  Eugene  Collins  Pulliam. 
Bom  May  3,  1889  in  a  dugout 
shelter  in  Ulysses,  Kansas,  the 
son  of  a  Methodist  frontier  home 
missionary,  he  learned  early  that 
there  was  no  substitute  for  en¬ 
terprise  and  ambition.  He 
launched  his  entrepreneural 
career  at  age  six — as  a  paper¬ 
boy,  but  also  selling  tamales 
(which  he  bought  three  for  a 
nickel  and  sold  for  five  cents 
apiece)  to  railroad  passengers. 

In  1906,  after  graduating 
from  Baker  Academy  at  Bald¬ 
win,  Kansas,  Pulliam  enrolled  in 
DePauw  University  in  Green- 
castle,  Indiana,  a  denominational 
school  that  had  a  cut-rate  plan 
for  sons  of  Methodist  ministers 
and  the  alma  mater  of  his 
mother  when  it  was  known  as 
Asbury  College.  He  pressed 
pants  to  help  finance  his  college 
expenses,  soon  hired  a  helper, 
then  became  campus  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  the 
paper  he  was  to  buy  some  38 
years  later.  During  his  first 
summer  vacation  he  worked  in 
the  circulation  department  of 
the  Clianute  (Kan.)  Sun.  In  his 
sophomore  year  he  started  the 
DePauw  Daily,  a  campus  paper 
successful  enough  to  help  pay 
his  college  expenses.  In  1909, 
Pulliam  and  nine  other  DePauw 
undergraduates  founded  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  the  honorary  journal¬ 
istic  society  which  today  boasts 
more  than  16,000  members. 

After  graduation  in  1910  Pul¬ 
liam  was  hired  as  city  editor  of 
the  Atchison  (Kan.)  Champion. 
But  his  heart  was  fixed  on  what 
he  considered  to  be  the  out¬ 
standing  newspaper  in  the  U.S., 
the  Kansas  City  Star.  When  he 
applied  to  the  Star,  he  submitted 
two  samples  of  his  reportorial 
ability — one  a  political  story,  the 
other  a  light  account  of  a  near¬ 


riot  of  women  shoppers  at  a 
dishpan  sale. 

“I  thought  my  political  story 
was  red-hot  stuff,”  he  recalls. 
“But  the  editors  told  me  it  was 
the  dishpan  story  that  got  me 
the  job.  It  told  how  600  women 
broke  in  a  store  door  and  police 
had  to  be  called  to  keep  them 
from  banging  each  other  over  the 
head  with  dishpans.” 

Nelson's  Blacklist 

One  night,  having  been  with 
the  Star  about  two  months,  he 
was  covering  Union  Station  in 
Kansas  City.  There  he  spotted 
Jim  Reed,  a  front  man  for  the 
Pendergast  machine  who  was 
then  state  senator  and  later  to 
become  U.S.  Senator.  A  ticket 
agent  introduced  Pulliam  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Star. 

“Young  man,”  Reed  said  to 
Pulliam,  “it  won’t  do  you  any 
good  to  talk  to  me.  Your  paper 
wouldn’t  publish  my  name  unless 
I  died  or  committed  murder.” 

Says  Pulliam,  “I  didn’t  know 
it  then,  but  Col.  Nelson  [founder 
and  publisher  of  the  Star]  had 
a  blacklist  against  certain  people 
he  didn’t  like.  It  was  his  one 
great  fault.  He  just  didn’t  print 
their  names.  As  I  get  older  1 
realize  how  terribly  wrong  it 
was.” 

Yet,  in  his  ignorance,  Pulliam 
bet  Reed  a  hat  that  he  would  get 
his  name  in  the  next  day’s  paper. 
“I  thought  I  could  try  anj^ay. 
I  wrote  five  or  six  stories,  and 
finallv  I  wrote  just  one  para¬ 
graph:  ‘A  new  reporter  for  the 
Star  met  Jim  Reed  for  the  first 
time  last  night,  and  Jim  Reed 
promptly  bet  him  a  new  hat  that 
the  Star  wouldn’t  use  his  name. 
The  reporter  knew  the  Star  had 
a  sense  of  humor,  and  this  is  the 
best  evidence  that  Jim  Reed  lost 
the  hat.’ 

“They  put  it  on  page  one.” 
Pulliam  remembers.  “The  only 
time  Reed  had  his  name  in  the 
Star  for  about  10  years.” 

Nelson,  whose  paper  vigor¬ 
ously  campaigned  for  many 
vears  to  rid  Kansas  City  of  the 
Pendergast  machine,  was  Pul¬ 
liam’s  personal  idol.  “Nelson 
taught  me  that  a  publisher  first 
has  to  earn  and  keep  the  respect 
of  reporters,  and  then  never  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  pressure  of  blackmail 
in  printing  the  news,”  he  recalls. 

Backs  Reporters 

One  day  Pulliam,  who  had 
never  before  spoken  to  Nelson, 
was  summoned  to  the  publisher’s 
office.  “I  was  scared  stiff,”  he 
remembers,  “wondering  what  I’d 
done  wrong.  There  were  some 
people  sitting  in  his  office  threat¬ 
ening  to  sue  over  a  story  I  had 
written  about  a  family  fight.  He 
said  to  me,  ‘Did  you  write  this 
story.  Pulliam?’  I  said,  ‘Yes, 
sir,’  He  said,  ‘Is  it  true?’  I  said. 


‘Yes,  sir,  every  word  of  it.’ 

“He  didn’t  cross-examine  me. 
He  didn’t  ask  me  another  ques¬ 
tion.  He  told  those  people  to  go 
ahead  and  sue  if  they  wanted 
to,  but  to  get  the  hell  out  of  his 
office.  I  learned  that  day  that  a 
publisher  has  to  stand  behind 
his  reporters.” 

That  has  ever  been  an  integral 
part  of  Pulliam’s  guiding  phil¬ 
osophy,  To  this  day  nothing  an¬ 
noys  him  more  than  to  hear 
politicians  claim  they  were  mis¬ 
quoted,  after  their  thoughtless  or 
intemperate  words  find  their  way 
into  print.  More  than  one  politi¬ 
cian,  including  several  close, 
personal  friends,  complained 
about  this  in  the  past,  only  to 
have  him  reply:  “You  said  it, 
our  reporter  quoted  you  accur¬ 
ately,  and  now  you’ll  just  have 
to  learn  to  live  with  it.”  This 
stand,  his  staffers  feel,  contrib¬ 
utes  both  to  the  accuracy  of 
reporters  and  to  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  politicians. 

In  1912,  at  age  23,  Pulliam 
returned  to  the  Atchison  Cham¬ 
pion  as  editor  and  publisher, 
becoming  at  that  time  the  young¬ 
est  publisher  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  America.  But  the  im¬ 
pressive  title  belied  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  his  position.  “I  wrote 
stories,  swept  the  floor,  sold  ads 
— did  everj^hing  there  was  to 
do  there,”  he  recalls  with  only 
a  trace  of  nostalgia.  Three  years 
later  he  sold  out,  bought  the 
Franklin  (Ind.)  Star,  then  sold 
that  to  buy  the  larger  Lebanon 
(Ind.)  Reporter. 

Bought  and  Sold  Papers 

Thus  began  his  steady  career 
buying  and  selling  newspapers, 
always  with  the  sole  objective  of 
acquiring  larger  newspapers  to 
give  wider  voice  to  the  Pulliam 
philosophy  of  limited,  honest 
government.  In  1929  he  moved 
to  Oklahoma  and  purchased  six 
small  papers,  almost  all  on 
credit.  As  he  was  to  do  on  several 
other  occasions,  he  guaranteed 
the  previous  owner  a  lifetime 
income,  and  he  floated  bonds  to 
raise  the  necessary  capital. 

Within  a  short  time  his  news¬ 
paper  “empire”  expanded  to  in¬ 
clude  papers  in  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  Florida.  During  the 
depression  he  operated  23  papers 
in  these  eight  states,  driving  as 
much  as  100,000  miles  a  year 
across  dusty  backroads  and  un¬ 
paved  highways,  looking  over  his 
properties  and  dropping  in  on 
his  editors  and  business  execu¬ 
tives.  In  all  that  time  he  never 
once  defaulted  on  a  single  bond 
issue,  although  he  had  some  har¬ 
rowing  times  redeeming  certifi¬ 
cates  for  holders  who  demanded 
cash. 

{Continued  on  page  114) 
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Now...you  can  install  a  complete  typography 
department  lor  less  than  $1750  per  week ! 

Includes  everything  as  illustraied...and  mere ! 


Yes!  for  even  less  than  $17.50  a  week,  with  no  capital 
investment,  you  can  now  have  the  revolutionary  Photo 
Typositor  working  for  you  “around  the  clock."  No  other 
piece  of  equipment  has  proven  so  valuable  an  asset  to  art 
and  printing  departments.  For  increased  production, 
better  quality  typography,  freedom  from  dependence  on 
others... you  need  a  Photo  Typositor! 


Lease  or  purchase  of  the  Photo  Typositor  includes:  Fr*e 

Installation  and  thorough  Instruction  to  any  member  of  your  staff  • 
Deluxe  formica  table  •  Film  font  storage  cabinet  •  Circle  setting 
attachment  •  Drying  rack  •  Spacing  control  unit  •  Copy  holder  •  Two 
film  fonts  •  Reproportioning  optics  •  Assortment  of  operating  supplies 
and  many  additional  miscellaneous  accessory  items  to  make  up  a 
complete  package.  There  are  absolutely  no  hidden  extras. 


The  PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  is  the  world’s  greatest  typesetting  and  lettering  machine! 


Write  for  free  36  page  catalog  and  actual  lettering  samples; 

VISUAL  GRAPHICS  CORP.  PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  DIVISION 

1398  N.  E.  125TH  ST,  N.  MIAMI,  FLA.  33161  Sates,  service  and  instructiort  throughout  the  world. 


Pulliam’s  “conservatism,”  ripht  to  be  informed, 
then,  is  not  the  knee-jerk  con-  He  maintains  that  no  civil 
ser\'atism  of  the  status  quo,  but  rig-ht,  including  the  right  of  a 
the  enlightened  conservatism  of  free,  impartial  trial,  is  worth 
one  who  fears  the  concentration  a  tinker’s  damn  unless  it  is  pro- 
In  all,  Pulliam  has  owned  of  power — of  government,  of  big  tected  by  the  right  of  free  ex- 
more  than  50  newspapers.  “But  business,  and  big  labor.  When  pression.  “If  an  accused  man 
I’ve  never  started  one  except  a  rival  Phoenix  newspaper  can’t  say  his  piece  in  court,  can- 
the  DePauw  Daily,”  he  said,  started  several  years  ago,  Pul-  not  have  lawj’ers  and  friends 
“Life  is  too  short  for  that.”  As  liam  offered  to  sponsor  it  for  plead  his  case,”  he  argues,  “what 
he  entered  bigger  territories  he  AP  membership.  He  has  consist-  good  is  his  so-called  ‘civil-right’ 
allowed  some  of  his  managers  ently  refused  to  buy  syndicated  to  a  free  trial?  Without  the 
and  editors  to  acquire  his  smaller  columns  already  appearing  in  right  of  free  expression,  justice 
papers  on  time-pajTnent  plans,  smaller  community  newspapers,  would  deteriorate  into  a  tragic 
“They  didn’t  have  any  money,”  on  the  theory  that  this  amounts  comedy.  When  these  two  amend- 
he  said,  “but  they'  knew  how  to  to  throwing  his  weight  around,  ments  clash — and  it  seems  they 
run  newspapers.  Theyr  paid  me  And  he  has  fought  a  running  clash  only  when  publicity-seek- 
back  in  half  their  allotted  time.”  battle  with  his  business  execu-  ing  lawyers  stage  the  collision 
»!•  -  T  j  i  tives  and  editors,  who  contend  — the  First  Amendment  must 

I”  cmar  ^j^^t  he  should  put  out  special  take  precedence  over  the  Sixth 

What  Pulliam  really  wanted,  community  editions,  by  insisting  Amendment,  because  without  the 
ever  since  his  days  as  its  cam-  that  it  would  hurt,  perhaps  Amendment,  the  Sixth 

pus  correspondent,  was  the  fatally,  the  established  papers  a  j  ^  would  become  a 
IndiananoUs  Star,  which  he  in  those  communities.  . 


Newsman  Honored 

When  officials  of  Schoharie 
County,  \.  Y.,  were  discussing 
the  selection  of  a  prominent  per¬ 
son  to  participate  in  a  ground¬ 
breaking  event,  the  name  of  a 

newspaperman  was  suggested _ 

and  ultimately  accepted. 

The  newsman,  Raymond  E. 
Byrne,  of  Middleburgh,  N.  Y., 
used  a  goldplated  shovel  at  re¬ 
cent  ceremonies  starting  con¬ 
struction  of  an  addition  to  the 
county  courthouse.  Mr.  Byrne 
has  been  a  resident  of  Middle¬ 
burgh  for  38  years.  During  that 
time  he  has  set  type,  edited  and 
published  the  weekly  Middlc- 
hurf/li  Niu'n  and  for  the  past 
seven  years  has  been  the  Scho¬ 
harie  county  fulltime  reporter 
for  the  Sclietiectddy  (N.  Y.) 
Uviov-Star  for  which  he  also 
writes  two  columns. 


Pulliam 

(Continued  from  puye  112) 


PAST,  PRESENT,  FUTURE  generations  are  represented  in  this  scene 
at  the  groundbreaking  for  the  new  home  of  the  Findlay  (Ohio) 
Republican-Courier.  Edwin  L.  Heminger,  publisher  and  successor 
to  his  father  and  grandfather,  stands  with  his  three  children  to 
watch  Jesse  Stilwell,  9 1 -year-old  retired  press  foreman,  start  the 
construction  job. 


ON  THE  OUTSKIRTS  OF  TOWN— The  new  building  on  Western 
Avenue,  Findlay,  will  house  the  production  departments  of  the 
Republican-Courier  while  other  operations  are  continued  at  the 
downtown  building  on  Broadway  which  has  been  used  for  60  years. 
A  64-page  Goss  press  which  printed  the  Buffalo  ( N.Y.)  Evening 
News  for  several  years,  has  been  purchased  from  the  ANPA/ 
Research  Institute. 
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The  Oklahoman  and  Times  Rank  at  the  Top, 
and  we  like  to  be  first! 


The  Oklahoman  and  Times  s+opped 
doing  things  the  traditional  way  long  ago. 
When  we  think  there's  a  better  method  or 
process  to  give  better  service  to  our 
public  and  advertisers — we  find  it,  de¬ 
velop  it,  Invent  it,  or  simply  do  it.  This  is 
why  we've  pioneered  innovations  which 
have  changed  the  nature  of  newspaper 
publishing  In  the  U.S.  and  abroad. 

We  were  the  first  newspaper  in  the 
world  to  produce  all  news  copy  and  classi¬ 
fied  type  by  computer.  One  of  the  first  to 
use  an  electronic  engraving  machine.  The 
first  to  receive  the  Hoe  "colormatic" 
press.  One  of  the  first  to  use  the  M.A.N. 
stereotype  plate  casting  machine.  First  to 
Install  the  most  modern  classified  tele¬ 
phone  system  known  as  "AD-2".  First  to 


bend  engraving  plates  and  print  directly 
from  them. 

Our  newsroom  design  is  the  most 
functional  among  newspapers  everywhere. 
Special  conveyors  take  news  from  the  edi¬ 
tor's  chair  to  composing  room  and  back. 
On  top  of  our  new  $3  million  building  is  the 
only  FFA  authorized  heliport  in  Oklahoma 
City  aside  from  regular  airports. 

Some  newspapers  are  just  born  lead¬ 
ers,  and  The  Oklahoman  and  Times  belong 
in  this  group.  That's  why  newspapermen 
from  five  continents  make  our  plant  a 
"must"  stop  in  their  travels.  And,  that's 
why  these  newspapers  are  prime  movers 
in  the  marketplace,  just  as  they  are  prime 
forces  in  the  civic  and  cultural  develop¬ 
ment  in  a  growing  area. 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

Represented  Nationally  by  the  Katz  Agency 


Lincoln  Center  Gives 
World  Culture  News 

Bv  Rav  Erwin 


Coordination  of  work  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  staffs  of  its  eight 
constituent-component  organiza¬ 
tions  is  an  active  aim  and  actual 
achievement  of  the  Public  In¬ 
formation  Department  of  New 
York  City’s  vast  new  Lincoln 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
Inc. 

News  media  throughout  the 
world  seek  and  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  and  photographs  from  this 
central  staff  concerning  the 
world’s  largest  and  most  com¬ 
prehensive  cultural  center,  which 
will  have  cost  $166,800,000  upon 
completion. 

13,500  Seals 

Lincoln’s  multiple  auditori¬ 
ums  will  have  a  combined  seat¬ 
ing  capacity  of  13,500  and  con¬ 
ceivably  that  number  might 
gather  on  a  single  evening  in 
the  complex  of  five  spacious 
travertine  halls  for  opera,  ballet, 
drama,  symphonic  music  or  other 
areas  of  the  performing  arts. 

Five  buildings  housing  the 
eight  clients  of  Lincoln  Center 
are:  Philharmonic  Hall  ($18,- 
940,000),  which  houses  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Society;  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Opera  House  ($45,- 
700,000)  in  which  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Opera  Association’s 
news  season  opens  Sept.  16  in 
its  new  Opera  House  ($45,700,- 
000) ;  New  York  State  Theater 
($19,600,000),  which  houses  the 
City  Center  Opera,  the  New 
York  City  Ballet  and  the  Music 
Theater  for  popular  musicals; 
Vivian  Beaumont  Theater  ($9,- 
770,000)  for  repertory  drama 
productions;  Library  &  Museum 
of  tbe  Pei  forming  Arts  ($8,050,- 
000),  operated  by  the  New  York 
Public  Library;  Juilliard  School 
(including  the  Lincoln  Clenter 
Chamber  Music  Hall),  only  un¬ 
completed  building,  which  opens 
in  1968  ($19,700,000). 

de.Simone  Appointed 

Jack  deSimone  was  appointed 
as  vicepresident,  public  informa¬ 
tion,  Lincoln  Center,  Jan.  1.  His 
responsibilities  in  the  newly- 
created  position  include  the 
Center’s  relations  with  the  press, 
radio  and  television  and  general 
public  information  services. 

Mr.  deSimone  is  a  former  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Yordcera  (N.  Y.) 
Herald  Stateftman  and  he  pre¬ 
viously  was  director  of  public 
relations  for  Frank  H.  Berend 
&  Associates. 

For  tbe  last  nine  years,  Mr. 


deSimone  was  an  associate  of 
Frederick  W.  Richmond,  New 
York  industrialist  and  pbilan- 
tbropist.  He  seiwed  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Frederick  W.  Rich¬ 
mond  Foundation,  as  well  as 
vicepresident,  public  relations, 
of  Walco  American  Corporation. 

('arnegie  Hall  Saved 

As  a  member  of  the  citizens’ 
committee,  Mr.  deSimone  assist¬ 
ed  Isaac  Stei-n,  the  violinist,  and 
Mr.  Richmond  in  a  successful 
effort  to  save  Carnegie  Hall 
from  demolition  a  few  years 
ago.  He  serv  es  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Carnegie  Hall  Cor¬ 
poration,  as  well  as  the  New 
York  Committee  of  Young  Audi¬ 
ences,  and  the  Encampment  for 
Citizenship.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America. 

“The  work  of  our  Public  In¬ 
formation  Department  has  tre¬ 
mendous  scope  and  variety,’’ 
proudly  proclaimed  Mr.  deSim¬ 
one,  when  interviewed  by  E&P 
in  the  executive  offices  of  the 
Lincoln  Center  for  the  Perform¬ 
ing  Arts  at  1960  Broadway, 
across  that  thoroughfare  from 
the  Center  itself.  “We  handle 
answers  to  criticisms  and  com¬ 
mendations,  guided  tours,  re¬ 
leases  about  Lincoln  Center  ac¬ 
tivities.  We  work  in  close  con¬ 
junction  with  the  individual  pub¬ 
lic  relations  staffs  of  the  eight 
separate  organizations  that  are 
Center  clients  in  order  to  co¬ 
ordinate  and  expedite  the  news 
flow. 

“There  are  many  functions  to 
this  job,”  he  continued.  “One 
minute  I  will  be  talking  to  a 
representative  of  a  small  weekly 
newspaper  about  pictures  and  a 
story  on  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
and  the  next  I  may  be  working 
with  State  Department  diplo¬ 
mats  on  a  visit  to  the  Center  by 
a  head  of  state  or  international 
celebrity.  For  example,  Madame 
Gandhi,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
India,  toured  Lincoln  Center  dur¬ 
ing  her  recent  visit. 

Busy  Schedule 

“The  work  is  wide  ranging 
and  it  keeps  you  hopping,”  he 
added  with  a  laugh  that  revealed 
how  much  he  likes  his  strenu¬ 
ous  but  exciting  daily  confronta¬ 
tion  with  difficult  challenges  and 
happy  opportunities. 

The  commercial  is  combined 
with  the  cultural  in  all  this 
world-wide  activity  because  vast 


Jack  deSimone 


sums  of  money  contributed  by 
philanthropists  and  government¬ 
al  agencies  are  at  stake.  A  com¬ 
mercial  aspect  of  the  work,  too, 
is  in  providing  news  and  in¬ 
formation  to  big  companies  such 
as  DuPont  and  Texaco,  which 
have  made  big  contributions, 
and  whose  company  journals 
seek  information  for  news  sto¬ 
ries. 

Inquiries  constantly  pour  in 
from  newspapers  and  other  me¬ 
dia  from  Europe,  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  Australia  and  all  over  the 
world  as  well  as  from  the  50 
states. 

Crowing  Pains 

“We  have  had  some  growing 
pains,  but  we  are  growing  and 
learning,”  observ’ed  Mr.  deSim¬ 
one. 

The  Lincoln  Center  Council 
has  been  formed  by  the  clients 
to  outline  program  plans  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  avoid  such  conflicts  as 
having  Rudolf  Bing  schedule  an 
opera  for  a  certain  night  at  the 
Metropolitan  and  Julius  Rudel 
planning  the  same  opera  the 
same  night  for  the  New’  York 
City  Opera  in  the  nearby  New 
York  State  Theater. 

It  w’as  explained  these  are  men 
of  good  will  w’ho  are  interested 
in  the  Center’s  growth  and  not 
in  constituents’  competition. 

Each  of  the  five  buildings  has 
ample  press  accommodations. 
Press  rooms  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  are  especially  elaborate 
with  a  press  library  provided  to 
aid  music  critics  and  reporters 
in  their  research. 

“The  president  of  Lincoln 
Center,  William  Schuman,  an 
eminent  composer  of  music,  is 
articulate  and  beautifully  ex¬ 
presses  its  objectives  as  an  in¬ 
stitution,”  said  Mr.  deSimone. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  3rd  is 
chairman  of  the  board. 

The  Public  Information  De¬ 
partment  staff  includes  Thomas 
R.  Mathew’s,  director  of  press 
relations,  formerly  Sunday  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Salt  Lake  (Utah) 
Tribune,  feature  writer  for  the 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chron¬ 
icle,  director  of  information  for 
the  Peace  Corps  and  Deputy  As- 


Press  Directors 

These  are  the  press  represen¬ 
tatives  of  Lincoln  Center’s  eight 
constituents: 

Metropolitan  Opera  Associa¬ 
tion — Francis  Robinson. 

New'  York  Philharmonic  So¬ 
ciety — Frank  Milburn. 

Repertory  Theater  of  Lincoln 
Center  (in  Vivian  Beaumont 
Theater) — Barry  Hyams. 

Music  Theater  of  Lincoln  Cen¬ 
ter  (in  New  York  State  Thea¬ 
ter) — Richard  Maney. 

New  York  City  Ballet  (in  New 
York  State  Theater) — V’irginia 
Donaldson. 

New  York  City  Opera  (in  New 
York  State  Theater) — Nat  Dorf- 
man. 

Juilliard  School  —  Allan 
Kriegsman. 

Library  &  Museum  of  the 
Performing  Arts — Miss  Marion 
Simmons. 


sistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Congressional  Relations; 

Howard  L.  Katzander,  edito¬ 
rial  services,  formerly  on  the 
Sunday  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

Jack  Frizzelle,  promotion,  for- 
mei’ly  with  the  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Society  and  Columbia 
Records; 

Darrel  deChaby,  radio  and 
television,  formerly  a  reporter, 
photographer  and  music  critic 
with  the  Oregon  Statesman 
(Salem)  and  a  staff  w’riter  and 
producer  for  the  Armed  Forces 
radio  and  television  netw'ork. 

• 

Kingston  Cleaner 
Closed  by  Walkout 

Kingston,  Jamaica 

Labor  trouble  at  the  Gleaner 
Co.  Ltd.,  which  publishes  the 
commonwealth  country’s  only 
two  daily  papers,  led  to  suspen¬ 
sion  of  operations  from  March 
11  to  April  13. 

The  papers  involved  were  the 
Daily  Gleaner,  with  a  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  66,347,  and  the  Star, 
an  evening  tabloid  of  some 
59,000. 

The  Gleaner  also  has  a  Sun¬ 
day  edition,  with  a  circulation 
of  about  76,000. 

The  company  said  it  sus¬ 
pended  operations  after  a  “wild¬ 
cat  strike”  by  some  of  the  300 
production  workers. 

The  union  said  the  men 
walked  out  because  of  impa¬ 
tience  with  what  it  calls  “de¬ 
lays”  in  negotiations  over 
“wages  and  other  improvements 
in  working  conditions." 
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Newspaper-reading  New  England  has 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (e) 
Portland  Telegram  (S) 


VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (m) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&s) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (m) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M&s) 

Worcester  Gazette  (e) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (e) 
Providence  Journal  (M&s) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


It*s  big  any  way  you  look  at  it  ,,  ,  over  66,600  square 
miles  of  the  U.S.A,;  it  stretches  skyward  6,288  feet 
to  the  top  of  Mt,  Washington,  downward  to  the  cold- 
water  home  of  the  world* s  best  seafood.  And  all  this 
breadth  and  depth  is  growing  economically,  with  new 
factories,  industrial  parks,  shopping  centers,  urban 
redevelopment,  resort  areas  popping 
up  everywhere.  New  Englanders  add 
up  to  over  5%  of  U,S,  population,  g 
earn  6.5%  of  national  income,  and  ^  ^ 

newspaper  coverage  here  is  highest  in  ^ 

the  country.  ^ 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (s) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (m) 

Hartford  Courant  (s) 

Hartford  Times  (e) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&s) 
Norwich  Bulletin  (M&s) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican 
&  American  (M&E) 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&s) 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers 
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Woman’s  Champion: 
She’s  Positively  It 

By  Ed^ar  C.  Scott 


St.  Louis 

Clarissa  Start  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  has  been  success¬ 
ful  in  making  a  heroine  out  of 
the  American  woman  because 
she  believes  it  \\ith  all  her  heart. 

A  friend  said:  “She  is  like 
the  insurance  salesman  who  ex¬ 
plained  his  success  simply  that 
‘I  sell  a  lot  of  insurance  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  in  it.’  ” 

Her  column  devoted  to  the 
doings  of  “The  Little  Women” 
appears  on  Sundays,  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays  in  the  Post’s  Ever- 
day  Magazine. 

If  there  is  a  general  theme 
guiding  the  column,  it  is  that 
“women  today  do  more  than 
grandma  ever  did.” 

Over  the  years  American 
women  have  been  maligned  by 
a  number  of  works  detailing 
their  alleged  maladjustments, 
frustrations,  and  general  un¬ 
happiness,  Miss  Start  recalled, 
adding:  “I  never  agreed  with 
the  thesis.” 

Her  column  presents  woman¬ 
kind,  she  infers,  as  God  in¬ 
tended:  a  species  fully  capable 
of  meeting  the  varied  and  com¬ 
plex  challenges  of  modern  life. 
She  added:  “Most  women  I 
know  are  happy.  They  are  busy 
too.  And  a  lot  of  them  have 
children,  jobs  and.  numerous 
philanthropic  and  social  activi¬ 
ties.” 

IX  hat  Happiness  Is 

Whether  a  column  deals  with 
getting  a  son  or  daughter  ready 
for  camp,  creativity  in  the  home 
such  as  knitting,  making  soap, 
braiding  a  rug,  or  making 
jewelry  out  of  fried  marbles, 
she  presents  the  w'eaker  sex  in 
a  positive  light. 

A  typical  column  began : 
“Happiness  can  come  from  a 
great  big,  tremendous  piece  of 
good  fortune.  Usually  it’s  made 
up  of  little  things,  as  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  book  reminded  us  last 
year.  For  children,  happiness 
is  a  warm  puppy,  said  the  book, 
and  a  lot  of  other  simple  pos¬ 
sessions  and  situations.” 

For  the  little  w'oman  “happi¬ 
ness  is  trying  on  a  dress  w’hich 
fits  like  a  dream  and  finding 
out  that  it’s  a  size  smaller  than 
you  usually  wear.” 

Another  column,  describing 
the  perfect  vacation,  noted  the 
“exotic  cuisine,  stimulating  com¬ 
panionship,  unusual  experiences, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  allotted 
time,  a  feeling  of  exhausted 
relaxation  and  complete  in¬ 


solvency;”  then  revealed  that 
it  was  an  entire  week  spent  at 
home  w'ith  “seven  thrill  packed 
days  devoted  to  cleaning  the 
basement,  painting  the  w’alls, 
rearranging  closets  and  baking 
a  grand  total  of  56  dozen 
cookies.” 

One  column  recounted  the 
mistake  of  selling  an  old  dining 
room  table  “before  we  had  a 
new  one,”  w'ith  the  comment 
that  “a  dining  room  table  is 
terribly  essential  in  an  old 
house.” 

IX  ife  «»f  an  Allomey 

The  wdfe  of  E.  Gary  David¬ 
son,  St.  Louis  County  attorney, 
and  former  Missouri  state 
senator,  Clarissa  Start  David¬ 
son  is  the  mother  of  14-year-old 
Bnice  Davidson,  and  lives  with 
her  family  on  a  tw'O  acre  plot 
in  a  98  year  old  house  with  four 
fire  places  in  suburban  Webster 
Groves,  Mo. 

Clarissa  is  a  native  St. 
Louisan,  a  graduate  of  Cleve¬ 
land  High  School,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism. 

“Lots  of  ideas  for  columns 
come  from  readers,”  she  says. 
Miss  Start  doesn’t  keep  statis¬ 
tics  on  letters  from  readers, 
other  than  that  she  usually  is 
“about  75  letters  behind  in 


answering  them.”  She  answers 
all  of  them  personally. 

The  column  has  some  reader- 
.ship  among  men.  “My  husband 
reads  it  in  self  defense,”  she 
says.  Her  son  was  the  subject 
of  a  number  of  columns  a  few 
years  back.  Apparently  some 
of  his  fifth  grade  classmates 
called  his  prominence  to  his 
personal  attention.  “And  since 
he  learned  of  the  power  of  the 
press,”  his  mother  nodded,  he 
hasn’t  received  much  attention; 
in  the  column,  that  is. 

Her  working  day  is  9  to  4 
five  days  a  week.  While  she  does 
all  her  writing  at  the  Post- 
Dispatch,  Miss  Start  observes 
that  “you  never  get  away  from 
the  column  entirely.” 

“I  am  always  eavesdropping 
on  ■women,”  she  says;  “at  church 
suppers  and  cocktail  parties, 
wherever  they  gather.  It’s  im¬ 
portant  to  know  what  they  are 
talking  about.” 

Eavesdropping  is  relatively 
easy  for  Mrs.  Davidson.  An  ac¬ 
tive  club  wroman,  she  is  state 
president  of  the  Missouri  Press 
Women,  a  past  president  of  the 
Women’s  Advertising  Club  and 
Theta  Sigma  Phi;  along  with 
membership  in  a  number  of 
church  and  welfare  groups.  She 
was  appointed  to  the  Governor 
of  Missouri’s  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women  in  1964. 

The  impact  of  a  column  like 
Clarissa’s  sometimes  takes 
strange  directions.  Children  of 
a  small  Illinois  community  set 
out  on  a  doorbell  ringing  spree 
gathering  up  old  copies  of  the 
Everyday  Magazine  and  clip¬ 
ping  out  photographs  of  the 
columnist  for  sale  to  one  of  the 
leading  matrons  who  paid  them 


Clarissa  Start 


a  penny  for  each  10  heads. 
She  was  planning  to  stock  them 
on  place  mats  for  use  at  a 
luncheon. 

Her  readers  look  for  her  pic¬ 
ture;  resent  it  when  it  is  left 
out. 

“One  day  the  column  used  the 
photographic  reproduction  of 
three  Missouri  mules,”  Mrs. 
Davidson  related ;  “and  no  one 
seemed  to  know  that  I  wrote  it.” 

At  the  suggestion  of  readers 
she  has  considered  publishing 
a  number  of  her  columns  in  book 
form. 

This  actually  would  be  her 
second  book.  Her  first,  “God’s 
Man,  The  Story  of  Martin  Nei- 
moeller,”  was  published  in  1959. 
It  recounted  Rev.  Neimoeller’s 
life  through  two  wars  and  the 
challenge  of  Postwar  Europe. 

Clarissa  went  to  work  for  the 
PD  27  years  ago  as  a  “tem¬ 
porary”  staff  member. 

• 

‘FmW  Sail*  Special 
For  Spanish  Cadets 

Charleston,  S.  C. 
The  Charleston  News  and 
Courier  had  a  special  edition 
awaiting  the  Spanish  Navy’s 
training  schooner  “Juan  Sebas¬ 
tian  de  Elcano”  when  she  docked 
here  on  a  goodwill  visit. 

Crew  and  cadets  picked  up 
complimentary  copies  of  the 
daily  to  find  a  two-column  world 
news  report  in  the  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage.  The  edition  also  carried 
a  full  color  five-column  picture 
of  the  ship  which  superimposed 
part  of  the  logo. 

A  day  previously,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher,  Bill  Jordan,  went  to  sea 
for  a  shot  of  the  four-masted 
schooner  plying  toward  Charles¬ 
ton  under  full  sail. 

Because  the  Elcano  was 
traveling  against  headwinds 
under  auxiliary  power,  the 
schooner  still  had  her  canvas 
stowed  when  Jordan  met  the 
vessel.  The  photographer  climbed 
aboard  and  headed  for  the 
bridge.  A  short  while  later  the 
commander  ordered  his  crew 
to  make  full  sail.  Jordan  re¬ 
turned  to  the  yacht  and  got  his 
picture. 
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Exceptional 

Environment 


Geigy  Chemical  Corporation,  Administrative  and  Research  Center,  Ardsley,  Westchester  County.  Employees  total 
1,089  at  Ardsley  and  235  at  Geigy’s  Pharmaceutical  Production  Plant  in  Suffern,  Rockland  County. 


For  Business  and  Industry,  Too! 


Westchester  and  Rockland,  two  counties 
served  by  the  Westchester  Rockland 
Newspapers,  are  noted  for  their  livabil¬ 
ity.  Cultural,  educational  and  recrea¬ 
tional  advantages  are  outstanding. 

In  recent  years  more  and  more  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  foremost  corporations  have  entered 
Westchester  and  Rockland  counties 
with  impressive  facilities  to  join  the  vig¬ 
orous,  ever-growing  business  community. 
Most  of  these  corporations’  executives 
and  skilled  employees  have  located  here 


also,  to  enjoy  living  and  working  in 
these  two  counties.  Of  course,  among 
them  are  many  of  the  more  than  210,000 
families  who  read  and  rely  on  our  ten 
Westchester  Rockland  dailies. 

With  exceptional  readership  in  this 
flourishing  area  our  influential  news¬ 
papers  are  successfully  building  business 
for  regular  advertisers.  If  you  are  not 
among  them  let  us  give  you  full  details 
today. 


Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers 

THE  NEWSPAPERS  THAT  KEEP  YOU  GROWING! 

8  CHURCH  STREET  WHITE  PLAINS,  NEW  YORK 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  STORY  &  KELLY-SMITH,  INC. 

MEMBERS:  THE  GANNETT  GROUP 

REPORTER  DISPATCH,  White  Plains 
DAILY  ITEM,  Port  Chester 
DAILY  TIMES,  Mamaroneck 
EVENING  STAR,  Peekskill,  Affiliated 


HERALD  STATESMAN,  Yonkers 
DAILY  ARGUS,  Mt.  Vernon 
STANDARD- STAR,  New  Rochelle 


DAILY  NEWS,  Tarrytown 
CITIZEN  REGISTER,  Ossining 
JOURNAL-NEWS,  Rockland  County 


D.C.  Folk  Have 
Friend  in  Court; 
It’s  ‘Action  Line’ 

Washington 

“Action  Line”  is  the  name  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  has 
g’iven  its  new  feature  whereby 
readers  write  and  phone  in  their 
problems  and  complaints,  the 
most  interesting:  and  important 
of  which  are  reprinted  along: 
with  the  Star’s  solution. 

The  feature  is  not  a  new  con¬ 
cept,  the  idea  admittedly  picket! 
up  from  such  papers  as  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  the  Miami  Herald, 
the  Chicago’s  American  and  the 
Charlotte  Observer.  But  a  Star 
spokesman  says  it  has  special 
value  in  the  Washing:ton  area, 
as  a  large  number  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  are  of  a  civic  nature,  and 
this  involves  the  District  and 
Federal  governments  as  well  as 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

An  average  of  300  phone  calls 
and  50  letters  has  been  received 
daily  since  the  feature  began 
recently.  For  the  phone  calls, 
there  is  an  answering  device 
located  in  the  city  room  that 
records  each  call.  Reporters  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area 
have  been  assig:ned  to  the  proj¬ 
ect,  which  was  launched  by 
Managing  Editor  I.  William 
Hill. 

Alan  Shrader,  newly  name<l 
promotion  manager  of  the  Star, 
said  “the  editors  are  quite  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  comes  in.  It  has 


afforded  them  no  major  scoops, 
but  has  proven  to  be  a  pretty 
good  means  of  taking  the  pulse 
of  the  area,  and  there  is  strong 
j)otential  for  future  stories  to 
come  out  of  this.” 

The  Star  runs  a  one-column 
1k)x  on  page  one  promoting  the 
feature,  which  is  receiving  two 
full  columns  on  the  second  page 
of  the  Metropolitan  Section.  Mr.  , 
Shrader  said  one  value  of  the 
feature  is  that  “it  makes  the 
readers  feel  that  they  have  a 
friend  in  court,  someone  they  | 
can  trust  and  turn  to  with  their 
problems.” 

• 

Boi»ton  Globe  Sports 
Team  Reorganized 

A  major  reorganization  has 
been  made  in  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Boston  Globe. 

Jerry  Nason,  sports  editor  i 
since  1942,  has  been  named  ex¬ 
ecutive  sports  editor,  supervising 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday , 
editions.  He  is  also  a  columnist 
for  the  Globe. 

Francis  Rosa,  a  Globe  man  I 
since  1949  and  a  sports  staffer 
since  1952,  takes  over  as  sports ; 
editor  of  the  morning  editions. 

Ernest  A.  (Ernie)  Roberts, 
director  of  sports  information  | 
at  Dartmouth  College  for  the 
past  six  years,  has  returned  to 
the  Globe  as  sports  editor  of  the 
evening  editions. 

Thomas  Winship,  e<litor  of  the 
Globe,  in  making  the  announce¬ 
ments,  said  the  appointments  are 
a  i-esult  of  the  continuing  growth 
of  the  newspapers  and  are  indic¬ 
ative  of  the  increased  interest 
in  sports  coverage. 


Q). 
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EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP-^ . 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


^Tis  of  Thee 


Some  months  ago  I  saw  a  story  in  a  college  daily  in 
which  the  writer  used  expatriot  in  reference  to  an 
American  who  had  gone  to  live  abroad.  What  he  meant, 
obviously,  was  expatriate,  which  to  the  Latinist  easily 
breaks  down  into  ex  (out  of)  plus  patria  (native  land). 
I  mused  on  the  oddness  of  the  error  briefly,  and,  never 
having  encountered  it  before,  dismissed  it  as  a  one-shot 
freak,  attributable  perhaps  to  a  combination  of  inex¬ 
perience  and  ignorance. 

But  later  I  came  on  this  complaint  in  an  article  by 
Nathaniel  M.  Gerstenstang  of  The  New  York  Times  that 
appeared  in  the  Winter,  1966,  issue  The  Columbia 
Journalism  Review. 

“Expatriot  was  the  term  used  in  the  headline  and 
lead  of  a  story  about  Americans  who  had  left  the  United 
States.” 

Mr.  Gerstenstang,  I  regretted  to  see,  was  complaining 
about  the  work  of  his  colleagues  on  what  is  by  common 
consent  one  of  the  best-edited  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  if  not  the  world. 

Expatriot  for  expatriate  is  a  peculiarly  seductive  and 
objectionable  error  because  it  appears  to  put  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs  on  an  entirely 
different  footing  from  what  is  intended. 

Expatriot  is  not  a  word  that  you  can  find  in  the 
dictionary,  but  since  ex-  is  freely  attached  to  any  noun 
to  add  the  sense  former,  the  reader  may  quickly  con¬ 
clude  that  the  writer  is  talking  about  quondam  patriots 
who  have  given  up  their  allegiance. 

Expatriate,  however,  is  neutral  as  far  as  allegiance  is 
concerned;  it  simply  tells  us  that  the  person  so  described 
lives  abroad.  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  Ernest  Hemingway, 
and  Gertrude  Stein,  among  many  other  famous  and 
less  famous  people,  were  expatriates,  but  who  would  have 
called  them  ex-patriots? 

*  *  » 

The  often  raised  question  whether  American  is 
properly  applied  to  residents  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Canadians  and  South  Americans,  was 
discussed  in  Editorial  Workshop  No.  217  (March  30, 
1963).  The  conclusion  was  that  it  is,  because  everyone 
so  understands  the  term. 

As  a  postscript  to  this,  Reuters  reports  that  the 
Oxford  University  Press  has  decided  to  modify  one 
definition  of  American  in  its  dictionaries,  which  now 
runs  “a  native  of  America  of  European  descent.” 

The  change  was  decided  on  after  a  complaint  by  Rep. 
Jonathan  Bingham,  Democrat  of  New  York,  who  said 
the  definition  is  an  insult  to  United,  States  citizens  of 
other  origins. 

The  Oxford  University  Press  said  that  in  the  future 
(or,  more  likely,  in  future)  the  definition  of  American 
will  “make  it  clear  that  the  various  people  native  of,  or 
resident  in,  America  are  not  confined  to  those  of 
American  Indian  or  European  descent.” 

Chamber’s  Twentieth  Century  Dictionary,  another 
British  product,  sidestepped  this  boobytrap  by  offering 
the  commonsense  definition,  “a  native  or  citizen  of 
America.” 
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Mike  is  a  professional  truck  driver.  He  knows  every  make  and  model  truck  from  100  yards  off,  and 
every  mile  of  road  on  his  run.  He’s  a  walking  truck  maintenance  manual  and  book  of  intercity 
highway  freight  regulations.  Mike  knows  a  great  deal  about  trucks.  But  here  are 
a  couple  of  facts  he  may  not  know.  Trucks  are  now  moving  even  more  intercity 
freight  than  rails.  Three  out  of  four  tons  of  everything  that  moves,  ride  at  least 
^  part  of  the  way  by  truck.  Mike  thinks  of  trucks  only  as  they  affect  his  personal 

“  daily  routine.  You  may  not  think  about  trucks  at  all.  Yet  most  of  the  things  you  ® 

>6  Will  buy  next  week  are  on  their  way  —  by  truck  —  right  now!  harvester  industry 


1 


The  mechanics  of  work,  bone  and  muscle  ^ 

As  early  as  1934  Western  Electric  had  gained  national  recog-  Biomechanics  will  not  eliminate  all  the  problems  of  man- 
nition  for  its  studies  of  the  physical  and  psychological  needs  of  machine  interactions,  but  it  can  and  does  improve  the  worker's 

assembly  workers.  But  changes  in  technology  constantly  make  comfort  and  efficiency.  In  the  long  run,  it  helps  us  arrive  at  a 

new  demands  on  our  employees.  For  example,  micro-assembly  common  goal  Western  Electric  shares  with  the  Bell  Laboratories  ; 

work  under  a  microscope  may  cause  eye  strain  or  sore  neck  and  Bell  telephone  companies— to  continue  to  bring  you  the  I 

muscles.  world's  most  dependable  telephone  service  at  low  cost,  despite 

Recently,  Western  Electric  instituted  a  company-wide  pro-  the  rising  costs  of  labor  and  materials, 

gram  in  biomechanics— a  systematic,  scientific  re-appraisal  of  1.  Hypothetical  average:  A  work  station  designed  for  the 

the  physical  capabilities  and  limitations  of  workers  in  today's  "average  girl"  may  actually  reduce  a  specific  worker's  effi- 

manufacturing  arts.  Our  preliminary  experiments  with  the  design  ciency.  In  this  dauble  exposure,  6-foot  Sharon  Ault  and  4-foot- 

of  new  tools,  work  stations  and  plant  enviranments  showed  im-  10  Rachel  Butler  are  shawn  generating  up-to-date  statistics  for  k 

pressive  results:  improved  comfort,  less  job  fatigue,  better  Western  Electric's  study  of  man-machine  relationships.  , 

morale  and  increased  production.  2.  Bones  and  muscles:  Dr.  Grosvenor  Roberts,  Medical  j 


re-examined  at  Western  Electric 


Director  at  W.E.’s  Kansas  City  Works  traced  recurring  medical 
complaints  to  awkward  hand  tools.  Professor  E.  R.  Tichauer  of 
Texas  Technological  College,  Lubbock,  who  was  our  consultant 
on  oil  aspects  of  biomechanics  during  the  development  of  the 
program,  designed  among  other  devices  this  mechanical  arm  to 
spot  risks  of  bone  and  muscle  stress. 

3.  New  Tools:  Pliers,  used  thousands  of  times  a  day  for  intri¬ 
cate  wiring  operations,  were  the  first  tool  to  be  redesigned. 
Before-and-after  X-rays  show  how  the  new  pliers  minimize 
bending  of  the  wrist  and  conform  more  closely  to  the  bones 
and  muscles  of  a  worker’s  hand. 

4.  Optimal  posture:  A  small  adjustment  in  the  height  of  a 
chair  can  improve  a  worker's  performance  and  leave  her  less 


tired  at  the  end  of  a  day.  With  a  special  anthropometric  chair, 
biomechanics  engineer  E.  W.  Hiatt  measures  optimal  back-rest 
height  for  Shirley  Crooks. 

5.  Biomechanics  Task  Force:  Engineers  at  all  the  Western 
Electric  plants  have  taken  up  the  search  for  applications  peculiar 
to  their  own  operations.  For  example,  Lola  Carter  is  more  com¬ 
fortable  at  this  transistor  test  machine  with  padded  arm  rests 
to  minimize  forearm  soreness. 


Western  Electric 
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School  Row 

{Continued  from  page  16) 


socioloprical  aspects  of  the  com¬ 
munications  process.” 

“The  Ohio  State  University 
School  of  Journalism  vigorously 
opposes  this  system.” 

On  the  morning  of  the 
Trustee’s  meeting,  two  full-page 
advertisements  appeared  in  the 
Lantern,  both  urging  Barton’s 
nomination. 

One,  signed  by  nine  journal¬ 
ism  faculty  members,  recited  the 
history’  of  the  search,  alleging 
that  the  opinion  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  faculty  had  been  ignored  by 
Fuller  and  Fawcett. 

“The  man  who  appeal's  to  be 
the  leading  candidate  has  little 
professional  experience,”  the  ad 
claimed,  one  day  after  Hall’s 
probable  appointment  had  been 
reported  in  the  newspaper. 

A  second  adv’ertisement  spon¬ 
sored  by  Willard  M.  Kiplinger, 
an  OSU  graduate  and  Washing¬ 
ton  columnist,  also  criticized  ad¬ 
ministration  handling  of  the 
search,  and  concluded:  “What 
is  needed  is  a  public  inquiry — in 
the  public  interest.” 

‘One  Team-One  Captain' 

Students  clustered  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  building  on  the 
morning  of  the  meeting,  jam¬ 
ming  the  small  board  room. 
Prior  to  the  unanimous  approval 
of  Hall  by  the  trustees,  a  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  student  at¬ 
tempted  to  introduce  a  student 
petition  supporting  Barton,  but 
was  denied  the  floor. 

Hall’s  selection,  however, 
failed  to  cool  the  fire.  In  tele¬ 
phone  interviews  with  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  Columbus  press,  he 
warned  there  would  only  be  “one 
team — one  captain.” 

“This  does  not  mean  I  want  a 
congregation  of  yes  men,  but  I 
w’ill  not  tolerate  feet  draggers 
and  obstructionists.” 

“If  the  nine  protesting  faculty 
members  are  as  sincere  in  their 
principles  as  news  stories  indi¬ 
cate,  there  is  no  alternative  but 
for  them  to  resign,  and  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  permit  us 
to  begin  our  rebuilding  pro¬ 
gram.” 

Hall  also  raised  campus 
hackles  by  estimating  that  the 
OSU  journalism  school  had  been 
on  the  decline.  Barton  sup¬ 
porters  pointed  to  a  host  of  na¬ 
tional  honors  for  the  Lantern 
as  proof  of  the  school’s  effective¬ 
ness. 

“A  university  is  not  a  tight 
ship  run  by  a  captain  and  a 
willing  crew’.  ‘Aye,  aye,  sir!’  is 
not  the  language  of  a  campus. 
A  university  is  not  an  unsink- 
able  ship.  You  get  your  feet  wet 
now’  and  then  l3ut  no  captain  is 
barking  orders,  telling  you  to 
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shape  up  or  ship  out,”  Professor 
Dale  reacted. 

What  made  many  members  of 
the  faculty  flare  up  w’as  Hall’s 
remark:  “I  w’ill  not  tolerate  Viet 
Cong  in  the  ranks.” 

Also  he  offered  to  help  find 
jobs  for  any  teachers  w’ho  see 
fit  to  resign.  He  coupled  this 
remark  w’ith  a  statement  that 
“every  man  on  the  present  staff 
W’ill  have  the  opportunity  to 
grow’  W’ith  the  school.” 

“However,”  he  added,  “let 
there  be  no  doubt:  I  am  not 
coming  to  Ohio  State  to  try  to 
w’in  a  faculty  popularity  contest 
...  I  am  coming  for  one  reason, 
to  build  for  Ohio  State  a  jour¬ 
nalism  program  of  w’hich  the 
press  and  the  University  can  be 
proud.” 

The  new  director  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  gone  to 
Nebraska  10  years  ago  under 
similar  conditions  and  had  re¬ 
built  the  Nebraska  faculty  from 
scratch. 

‘Intemperate  Outburst' 

Faculty  members  reacted 
sharply.  They  issued  statements 
to  the  Lantern,  as  follows: 

“The  attempt  to  drive  these 
fine  teachers  out  is  a  disservice 
to  our  students  and  to  the  cause 
of  responsible  journalism.  The 
‘one-team,  one-captain’  idea  to 
which  Hall  refers  is  what  ails 
Ohio  State.” — Paul  Barton,  pro¬ 
fessor  and  acting  director. 

“Hall’s  pettish  and  intemper¬ 
ate  outburst  is  evidence  for  the 
faculty’s  conviction  that  he  is 
unfit  to  succeed  such  a  man  as 
Paul  Barton.  I  suggest  that  Hall 
resign  immediately  from  his  new- 
job.  If  he  can  gain  control  of 
himself,  I  will  be  happy  to  help 
him  find  a  job.” — Ira  B.  Harkey 
Jr.,  instructor,  journalism. 
(Harkey,  former  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chronicle  in  Pasca¬ 
goula,  Miss.,  w’on  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  editorial  writing  in 
1963). 

“Hall  can  go  to  hell.  I  have 
classes  to  teach  and  I  am  going 
to  teach  them  as  long  as  I  am 
under  contract.  Before  Hall  can 
rebuild  he  w’ill  have  to  w-reck.  I 
do  not  propose  to  be  a  member 
of  his  w’recking  crew-.” — Robert 
C.  McGiffert,  assistant  professor. 

“The  statements  Dr.  Hall 
made  are  incredible.  In  essence 
he  has  dared  those  of  us  who 
favored  Paul  Barton  and  ob¬ 
jected  to  administration  proced¬ 
ures,  on  grounds  of  principle,  to 
stay  here.  Without  his  inflam¬ 
matory  statements  Dr.  Hall 
might  have  eventually  w-on  the 
support  of  the  majority  of  the 
faculty.  This  is  now  virtually 
impossible.  The  biggest  unan¬ 
swered  question:  If  Hall  is  so 
dedicated  to  graduate  education 
in  journalism,  w-hy  has  he  spent 
10  years  at  Nebraska,  w-here 
there  is  none?” — L.  Edw-ard 


Mullins,  instructor,  journalism. 

“I  have  responsibilities  to  my 
students  and  to  this  school.  I 
am  going  to  fulfill  them.  Hall 
says  he  likes  the  heat  in  the 
kitchen.  He’s  coming  to  the  right 
place.” — Barney  J.  Laeufer,  as¬ 
sistant  professor. 

“Before  Mr.  Hall  issued  his 
ultimatum  he  should  have  made 
his  own  plans  clear.  I  have  no 
idea  w’hat  he  has  in  mind  w-hen 
he  demands  such  unyielding  sup¬ 
port.  I  have  no  intention  of  re¬ 
signing,  despite  his  intemperate 
remarks.” — F.  Thomas  Gaumer, 
assistant  professor. 

“Hall  seems  to  think  that  if 
he  calls  cadence  loudly  enough, 
w’e  will  all  get  in  step  and  march 
over  the  cliff.  I  have  no  intention 
of  resigning  while  there  is  still 
hope  of  salvaging  what  has  been 
an  outstanding  journalism 
school.  The  differences  between 
Barton  and  Hall  are  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  leadership  and 
dictatorship.” — John  M.  Lem¬ 
mon,  lecturer. 

“This  is  the  most  unacademic 
and  unprofessional  statement 
I’ve  ever  heard.  It  is  comparable 
to  Lyndon  Johnson  suggesting 
that  all  Goldwater  supporters 
leave  the  country.” — Campbell 
B.  Titchener,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  a  poten¬ 
tial  director  who  w-ould  take  such 
a  position  is  badly  in  need  of 
the  counsel,  help,  and  tolerance 
of  the  men  of  integrity  he  w’ould 
like  to  boot  out.” — Frank  R. 
Norton,  associate  professor. 

“If  Dr.  Hall  is  to  lead  this 
faculty  instead  of  bullying  it,  he 
W’ill  recognize  the  inappropriate¬ 
ness  of  the  remarks  he  made 
yesterday  and  make  a  move  to 
correct  himself.  It  was  a  display 
of  poor  leadership.  My  interest 
in  the  students  is  the  reason  I 
won’t  resign  my  position.” — 
William  M.  Drenten,  assistant 
professor. 

Si  Illation  Deplored 

Frederic  Heimberger,  retired 
Vice  President  for  Instruction 
and  Dean  of  Faculties,  expressed 
the  feeling  of  many  over  the 
drawn-out  controversy : 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  series 
of  events  which  culminated  last 
week  did  almost  irreparable 
harm  to  the  mutual  respect  and 
confidence  which  ought  to  be 
shared  by  the  students,  faculty, 
administration  and  alumni  of 
any  decent  university. 

“There  has  been  much  glib 
talk  recently  about  excellence 
and  a  l)etter  national  image  for 
Ohio  State.  This  has  surely  been 
a  poor  w-ay  to  gain  either  goal,” 
he  said. 

The  OSU  information  service 
.said  in  its  new-s  release  on  Hall’s 
appointment  that  he  “has  earned 
a  solid  reputation  as  an  admin¬ 
istrator  and  in  dealing  with  pro- 


Nebraska  Student 
Wins  Hearst  Prize 

Gw-endolyn  G.  Drake,  senior 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
was  judged  first  place  winner 
in  the  April  Spot  News  Writing 
Competition,  the  final  contest  of 
the  Sixth  Annual  Journalism 
Awards  Program  of  the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Foundation. 
Miss  Drake  w-as  awarded  a  $500 
scholarship  for  first  place  for 
her  coverage  of  Nebraska’s 
spring  blizzard  for  the  Lincoln 
Evening  Journal. 

Curtiss  A.  Moore,  senior,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  was 
aw-arded  a  $300  scholarship  for 
second  place. 


fessional  journalists  ...  He  is 
described  by  some  of  these 
acquaintances  as  a  man  dedi¬ 
cated  to  newspapering.” 

‘Toughc.>>t  Challenge’ 

The  official  announcement  con¬ 
tinued: 

“He  has  supplemented  his 
early  professional  experience  in 
recent  years  with  summer  stints 
on  the  copydesks  of  the  Lincoln 
Sunday  Journal  and  Stm",  Des 
Moinen  Register  and  Des  Moines 
Tribune. 

“Hall  is  fully  aware  of  the 
pressures  which  have  built  up 
around  the  directorship  at  Ohio 
State.”  The  release  then  quoted 
Hall  as  saying: 

“The  Ohio  State  position  pre¬ 
sents  undoubtedly  the  toughest 
journalism  education  challenge 
in  the  United  States  today;  the 
Nebraska  position  offered  just 
about  the  same  challenge  10 
years  ago. 

“I’m  confident  I  can  give  Ohio 
State  a  program  in  journalism 
education  that  will  be  the  equal 
of  any  in  the  country.  I  say  ttat 
know’ing  many  of  the  problems 
involved. 

“The  job  won’t  be  easy,  and  it 
W’ill  take  time,  but  it  can  be  done 
if  this  is  the  desire  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  of  the  press  of  the 
state,”  Hall  said. 

Hall  was  born  in  Weston, 
W.  Va.  He  w-as  educated  at  the 
University  of  New  Mexico, 
Columbia  and  earned  his  Ph.D 
from  the  University  of  Iowa. 

He  taught  at  New  Mexico, 
Iowa  and  Texas  Tech  before 
going  to  Nebraska.  He  also  once 
headed  the  Texas  Tech  journal¬ 
ism  school  and  served  in  other 
administrative  capacities  there 
and  at  New  Mexico. 

He  worked  for  the  Albuquer¬ 
que  Tribune  from  1939  to  1946 
and  became  sports  editor.  He  is 
a  veteran  of  World  War  II  and 
a  member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
professional  journalism  fratern¬ 
ity,  and  of  Pi  Kappa  Alpha,  a 
social  fraternity. 
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Perhaps  the  best  way  to  tell  you 

what  The  Nation^  Observer  is 
is  to  tell  you  what  it  isn’t. 


The  National  Observer  isn’t  a  conventional  newspaper,  a  news 
weekly,  a  mass  magazine,  a  sports  magazine,  a  shelter  book  or  a 
travel  magazine. 

In  fact,  The  National  Observer  isn't  like  any  other  publication  you 
can  name. 

The  National  Observer  looks  like  a  regular  newspaper.  But  it  doesn't 
read  like  one.  (The  Observer's  pace  is  more  relaxed,  more  probing.) 
It  covers  the  week’s  news  like  a  news  weekly.  But  it  takes  a  broader 
look  at  the  world.  (It  has  an  underlying  philosophy  that  it  isn’t  just 
top  news  that’s  significant;  i.e.,  what  a  scientist  is  doing  in  Houston 
can  be  more  important  than  a  coup  in  Guatemala.) 

And  although  it  has  articles  about  sports,  travel,  homemaking  and 
just  about  anything  else  you  can  think  of,  it  doesn't  limit  itself  to 
any  one  of  them. 

In  other  words.  The  National  Observer  is  unique;  a  national  weekly 
paper  written  and  edited  to  help  serious-minded  families  keep  up 
with  what  is  happening  in  the  world. 

There’s  something  pretty  unique  about  National  Observer  sub¬ 
scribers,*  too. 

590Cc  are  in  top  and  operative  management  or  are  professionals. 
73. Iff  of  Observer  households  own  securities,  49.5%  own  two  or 
more  cars,  and  14.5%  own  a  second  home. 

We  could  go  on  and  tell  you  a  lot  more  about  what  National  Ob¬ 
server  subscribers  do. 

But  what  they  don’t  do  is  even  more  interesting; 

74.7%  don’t  subscribe  to  Time. 

94.6%  don’t  subscribe  to  Atlantic. 

88.8%  don’t  subscribe  to  Sports  Illustrated. 

94.6%  don’t  subscribe  to  Harper’s. 

91.8%  don’t  subscribe  to  Saturday  Review. 

94.7 %  don’t  subscribe  to  The  New  Yorker. 

92.5%  don’t  subscribe  to  House  Beautiful. 

If  you’re  an  advertiser,  don’t  you  think  it’s  time  you  looked  into 
The  National  Observer? 

Q*  1965  Audience  Study,  Erdos  and  Morgan,  Inc. 
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ABC  to  Consider 
Demographic  Data 


Chicago 

While  most  larger  newspapers 
have  market  demographic  data 
readily  available  for  advertising 
buyers,  making  these  data  avail¬ 
able  in  ABC  reports  would  be 
especially  useful  for  medium 
and  smaller  papers.  To  have 
these  data,  developed  from  re¬ 
liable  sources  by  ABC,  reported 
in  a  uniform  format  is  consid¬ 
ered  desirable. 

This  is  the  position  of  both 
the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives,  as  expressed  in 
correspondence  and  recent  ap¬ 
pearances  before  the  ABC 
Board’s  Newspaper  Committee. 

After  more  than  a  year  of 
deliberations  on  this  subject,  the 
Newspaper  Committee  favors 
the  optional  inclusion  of  census- 
based  demographic  data  in  ABC 
reports  but,  if  at  all  possible, 
on  an  ABC  updated  basis.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  their  representatives, 
AAAA  and  INAE  agree  with 
this,  but  also  feel  that  even  six- 


year  old  U.  S.  census  data  is 
better  than  nothing. 

3  Studies  Aulliorized 

The  committee  has  authorized 
ABC  management  to  conduct 
three  pilot  studies  on  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  ABC  compiling  and 
updating  census-based  demo¬ 
graphic  data.  These  are  to  be 
market  demographics,  rather 
than  audience  demographics, 
which  ABC  management  feels 
might  be  developed  at  a  cost 
range  of  from  $100  to  $200  per 
participating  newspaper. 

Results  of  the  pilot  feasibility 
studies  are  expected  for  review 
at  the  committee’s  meeting  in 
June. 

«  *  « 

Distribution  Analysis 

Changes  in  the  rules  affecting 
ABC  newspapers,  if  adopted, 
will  make  an  analysis  of  gross 
distribution  within  the  City  Zone 
mandatory  in  Audit  Reports. 

Another  planned  rule  change 
will  permit  the  optional  report¬ 


NEWSPAPERBOY 

INSURANCE 

uiik  (\wikK  fivMlioii 


Our  new  basic  plan  of  24-hour 
accident  protection  for  newspaper- 
boys  is  supplemented  by  additional 
$2,000  unspecified  benefits. 

Here  is  a  "complete"  program,  in¬ 
cluding  coverage  for  eleven  dread 
diseases,  etc.,  that  both  the  carrier 
and  his  parents  understand! 

All  substitute  carriers  are  auto¬ 
matically  covered  too  —  without  ad¬ 
ditional  cost.  We  believe  this  brand 
new  program  is  worthy  of  your  con¬ 
sideration. 


CONTINENTAL  CASUALTY  CO. 

UNDERWRITER  Policy  sub/ect  to  approval  for  issuance 

by  the  State  Insurance  Department. 

^iCHURCH,  RICKARDS  &  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION/PROMOTION  &  SERVICE 
35  East  Wacker  Drive  •  Chicago,  Illinois  60601 


ing  of  paid  circulation  within  a 
“primary  market”  area. 

Newspapers  are  currently  re¬ 
quired  to  report  an  analysis  of 
gross  distribution  for  each  town, 
city,  or  recognized  community 
receiving  25  or  more  copies  by 
counties  outside  the  City  Zone. 
Each  publisher  has  the  option 
of  extending  this  analysis  in 
order  to  report  all  places  re¬ 
ceiving  25  or  more  copies  within 
the  City  Zone,  or  reporting  City 
Zone  circulation  as  a  total. 

The  rule  change  would  make 
the  extension  of  the  breakdown, 
to  include  towns,  cities,  and  rec¬ 
ognized  communities  (outside 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  city 
of  publication)  within  the  City 
Zone  a  mandatory  requirement. 

The  second  rule  change  would 
provide  for  an  optional  reporting 
of  paid  circulation  on  a  “primary 
market”  concept,  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  reporting  by  the  estab¬ 
lished  zones. 

The  “primary  market”  area 
will  be  proposed  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  subject  to  approval  by 
ABC.  This  area  will  comprise 
abutting  census  units,  with  no 
unit  being  larger  than  a  county. 
Publishers  reporting  average 
paid  circulation  for  a  “primary 
market”  will  include  occupied 
housing  unit  data,  and  will  be 
permitted  the  option  of  also  in¬ 
cluding  percentage  of  coverage 
data. 

«  «  <•> 

l..eu  Sniilli  Advances 

At  its  last  meeting,  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  elected  How’ard 
W.  Kutz  as  vice  president — Au¬ 
diting. 

Leo  H.  Smith,  ABC  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  was  named  assistant  man¬ 
aging  director. 

Mr.  Kutz,  who  previously  was 
manager.  Auditing,  began  his 
career  with  the  Audit  Bureau  as 
a  member  of  the  field  auditing 
staff  in  1949,  upon  graduation 
from  Milton  College,  Wisconsin. 

He  was  appointed  a  field  au¬ 
diting  supervisor  in  1955,  and, 
two  years  later,  was  named  man¬ 
ager,  Field  Auditing.  One  year 
ago  he  was  named  manager. 
Auditing. 

• 

Off  7c  Standard 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

A  “substantial  price  boost” 
announced  by  newsprint  sup¬ 
pliers  and  other  “ever-rising 
production  costs”  have  compelled 
the  Portsmouth  Herald  to  raise 
its  price  from  7<  to  lOf  a  copy 
and  adjust  home-delivery  rates 
accordingly.  Mrs.  J.  D.  Hart¬ 
ford,  president,  noted  that  the 
Herald  had  held  the  price  level 
for  12  years.  It  was  New  Hamp¬ 
shire’s  last  seven-cent  daily.  The 
old  rates  will  continue  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  servicemen. 


Circulation 
Gains  After 
Long  Strike 

San  Ji  AN,  p.  R. 

What  may  be  a  “first”  in  j 
newspaper  history  is  the  story  l] 
about  El  Mundo  circulation  im- 1 
mediately  following  a  oo-day : 
strike  from  November  17  to  I 
January  10.  J 

Contrary  to  all  precedent,  i| 
daily  average  circulation  ( M-F) ' 
of  El  Mundo  actually  climbed 
1.9%  in  post-strike  January,!^ 
compared  to  pre-strike  Novem-i 
ber.  Saturday  circulation,  too,]: 
showed  a  slight  increase  off 
0.37%.  i 

Compared  with  January  1965  ( 
figures,  El  Mundo  showed 
6.78%  gain  (M-F)  and  2.63%; 
up  on  Saturdays. 

Circulation  Director  N.  P.  | 
Curras  reports  that  February! 
showed  a  7.50%  increase  over! 
February  1965  (M-F)  and 

Saturdays  4.71%  up  over  the 
same  period  last  year.  March 
and  April  figures  have  shown 
this  same  trend. 

During  the  later  part  of  June, 
1965  a  reorganization  of  the 
Circulation  Department  started ' 
and  it  continued  while  the  strike 
was  in  progress.  Thus,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  settlement  a  sales 
campaign  was  launched  and  ex¬ 
cellent  results  achieved  at  the 
outset. 

An  increase  in  home  delivery 
highlights  circulation  gains 
ranging  from  19%  to  21%  of 
new  homes  that  are  being  added 
weekly  to  the  home  delivery  list. 

• 

Hanrock  Promoted 
With  Poliak’s  East 

The  appointment  of  Stan  Han¬ 
cock  as  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Poliak’s  East, 
Farmingdale,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
announced  by  A1  Heller,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  parent  organization 
in  San  Francisco.  Poliak’s  pro¬ 
vides  subscription  awards  and 
incentives  as  well  as  a  full  line 
of  circulation  department  sup¬ 
plies. 

After  serving  his  early  years 
in  various  circulation  capacities 
on  California  newspapers,  Han¬ 
cock  located  in  the  East  follow¬ 
ing  World  War  II.  For  10  years 
he  directed  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Long  Island 
Press. 

When  Poliak’s  opened  an  east¬ 
ern  branch,  Hancock  joined  the 
organization  as  sales  manager. 

After  several  years  in  various 
capacities  with  Poliak’s  and 
Poliak’s  East,  Albert  Nissim  has 
resigned  and  moved  to  Japan 
with  his  new'  bride. 
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Lots  of  other  people  make  adhesive  ban¬ 
dages. ..only  Johnson  &  Johnson  makes 
BAND-AID  Brand  Adhesive  Bandages. 

BAND-AID  is  also  the  registered  trade¬ 
mark  of  a  number  of  other  products 
made  by  Johnson  &  Johnson. 

There  are  band-aid  Brand  Surgical 
Dressings,  band-aid  Brand  Sterile 
Drapes,  and  band-aid  Brand  Air  Vent 
Adhesive  Tapes . .  .just  to  name  a  few. 

So  the  next  time  you  mention  any  of 
these  products,  follow  band-aid  Brand 
with  a  descriptive  name,  as  in  band-aid 
Brand  Adhesive  Bandages. 
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BOOKS  I>  REVIEW 

Newsmen  Were  In 
‘The  Big  Spenders’ 

By  Ray  Erwin 


THE  BIG  SPENDERS.  By  Lucius 
Beebe.  Doubleday.  Illustrated.  404 
pattes.  $6.95, 

In  this  economic  era  when 
ballooning  labor  and  newsprint 
costs  are  forcing  even  great 
newspapers  in  great  cities  to 
merge  or  suspend  publication  it 
seems  incredible  to  recall  that 
newspaper  nabobs  once  were 
conspicuous  among  “The  Big 
Spenders.” 

For  example,  the  Xeu'  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Xew  York 
World  Telegram  &  Sun  and  New 
York  Joumal-American  are 
merging  Monday  because  of  big 
deficits.  Some  of  their  former 
owners  are  listed  as  among  “The 
Big  Spenders.”  One  finds  one¬ 
self  wishing  some  of  tho.se  mil¬ 
lions  squandered  long  ago  had 
been  stashed  away  as  a  rainy- 
day  nestegg  to  help  finance  the 
newspapers  that  produced  the 
wealth  in  the  first  place. 

Lucius  Beebe,  who  died  a  few 


weeks  ago,  in  his  posthumously 
published  book,  recounts  with 
verve  and  elan  the  spending 
sprees  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  James  Gordon  Bennett 
Jr.,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Whitelaw 
Reid,  each  of  whom  once  pub¬ 
lished  one  or  more  of  the  news¬ 
papers  represented  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  “poverty  program”  to  save 
some  of  the  papers  through 
merger. 

Of  Bennett,  Mr.  Beebe  re¬ 
ports:  “Over  the  years  and  the 
decades,  the  Commodore  tossed 
away,  most  of  it  with  little  more 
to  show  for  the  gesture  than  a 
bad  hangover,  a  sum  in  excess  of 
$40,000,000,  an  estimate  made 
possible  on  the  basis  of  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
which,  during  all  that  time,  was 
his  sole  source  of  income.” 

Of  Hearst,  the  author  writes: 
“Hearst  fired  shotgun  charges 
of  currency  all  over  the  land¬ 
scape,  purchasing  in  the  same 
shipload  Cellini  salt  shakers, 
Welsh  baronial  castles,  papal 
altarpieces,  and  Spanish  mis¬ 
sion  dining-room  suites.  With 
fine  impartiality  he  bought,  dis¬ 
mantled,  crated,  shipped,  and 
reassembled  at  San  Simeon  Eng¬ 
lish  Episcopal  palaces,  hunting 
lodges  from  the  Black  Forest, 
Dutch  windmills,  and  classical 
swimming  baths  from  the  Greek 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean.” 

Pocket  Money 

Arthur  Brisbane,  Hearst  edi¬ 
tor,  big  spender  in  his  own  right 
and  owmer  of  the  Ritz  Tower 
Hotel,  once  said  Mr.  Hearst  was 
the  only  man  of  hi"  acquaintance 
who  could  get  along  on  less  than 
$10,000,000  pocket  money  a  year. 

Pulitzer  used  an  extra  $2,- 
000,000  worth  of  marble  to  make 
his  mansion  soundproof  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  frazzled  nerves  and  he 
indulged  in  leviathan-size  yachts. 
Whitelaw  Reid  lived  in  a  great 
baronial  estate,  Ophir  Hall,  at 
White  Plains  and  in  a  block- 
long  towm  house  in  the  city.  His 
son,  Ogden,  lived  more  simply 
in  the  40-room  Ophir  Cottage 
and  a  town  house.  There  was  a 
time  w’hen  Ogden’s  garages  were 
reduced  to  a  practically  irreduc¬ 
ible  four  Rolls-Royces,  reports 
Mr.  Beebe,  w’ho  worked  for  him. 

Mr.  Beebe  w'as  no  modest 
spender  himself.  He  was  a  scion 
of  a  wealthy  Boston  family  and 
indulged  in  private  railway  cars 
and  Rolls-Royce  motor  cars 


“All  club  members  who  can  sin 
are  invited  to  join  up." 

‘An  empty  bottle  containing 
sleeping  pills  was  found." 

‘He  has  been  afflicted  with  the 
Republican  party  for  the  last 
18  years." 


For  those  with  a  vested  inter¬ 
est  in  the  printed  word,  a  price¬ 
less  collection  of  the  best 
“short  takes”  from  the  pages 
of  Editor  and  Publisher— more 
than  600  of  the  funniest  blun¬ 
ders,  bloopers,  and  slips  that 
have  found  their  way  into  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  in  the  last  30 
years.  By  Dick  Hyman;  illus¬ 
trated  by  Bob  Dunn;  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Bob  U.  Brown;  foreword 
by  Bob  Considine.  $2.95 
at  bookstores 


throughout  his  career.  For  more 
than  20  years  he  was  a  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  columnist 
and  left  in  1950  to  publish  the 
Virginia  City  (Nev.)  Enter¬ 
prise.  He  was  a  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  columnist  for  several 
years  before  his  death. 

Some  of  his  columnist  friends 
were  big  spenders,  too.  Gene 
Fowler,  ex-Hearst  editor  in  New 
York,  earned  and  spent  more 
than  $1,000,000  in  filmwriting 
in  Hollywood.  “Money  is  some¬ 
thing  to  throw  off  trains,” 
Fowler  once  wrote  Beebe. 

OOM’s  Robes 

O.  O.  McIntyre,  the  nation’s 
favorite  columnist  of  his  time, 
made  careful  investments  and 
left  his  wife  a  fortune,  but  he 
indulged  his  taste  for  fine  rai¬ 
ment  and  good  living.  Mr.  Beebe 
writes  (somewhat  inaccurately) 
of  his  friend: 

“Dressiest  representative  of 
the  New  York  fourth  estate  in 
the  twenties  and  thirties  was 
O.  O.  (Oscar  Odd)  McIntyre 
whose  syndicated  column  ‘New 
York  Day  by  Day’  was  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  zenith  of  its  popu¬ 
larity  by  500  papers  (it  was 
more)  throughout  the  country¬ 
side  and  netted  its  author  $5,000 
weekly  as  his  50  percent  (it  was 
higher)  of  the  syndicate  fees. 
McIntyre  was  easily  the  best  and 
mo.st  appreciative  patron  of 
Sulka,  the  exotic  haberdasher 
and  shirtmaker.  He  purchased 
Sulka’s  four-in-hand  ties,  which 
then  retailed  for  between  $8  and 
$12  each,  quite  literally  100  at  a 
time,  and  lounging  robes,  for 
which  he  had  a  passion,  on  the 
same  scale. 

“With  the  author  as  a  youth¬ 
ful  reporter  in  tow,  he  once 
ordered  no  fewer  than  50  elabo¬ 
rately  brocaded,  satin-faced,  and 
silk-corded  house  jackets  and 
full-length  dressing  robes  of  the 
heaviest  and  richest  Sulka  ma¬ 
terials  at  a  single  sitting.  The 
price  range  at  the  time  was  from 
$200  to  $300  for  one  such  mag¬ 
nificent  garment,  which  would 
have  made  his  day’s  expendi¬ 
ture  at  an  absolute  minimum 
$10,000,  and  probably  substan¬ 
tially  more.  .  .  . 

“A  generous-hearted  country 
boy  who  hailed  from  Gallipolis, 
Ohio,  and  singlehandedly  created 
the  column  which  made  him 
famous  and  which  contained 
neither  scandal  nor  gossip  of  any 
sort.  Odd’s  idea  of  affluence  in 
the  days  when  he  owned  a  single 
blue-serge  suit  and  pair  of  high- 
button  shoes  had  been  to  have  a 
Park  Avenue  address  and  own  a 
limitless  wardrobe.  He  lived  to 
do  both. 

“His  two  favorite  restaurants 
were  the  Colony  and  Monetta’s 
Italian  establishment  on  Mul¬ 
berry  Street  and  both  became 


rich  on  the  strength  of  his  con-  I 
stant  mention  of  them.  Odd’s 
professional  trademark  was  a  j 
homely  twist  almost  as  identify, 
ing  as  O.  Henry’s  which  ^uated 
the  urban  sophistication  of  ; 
which  he  wrote  with  terms  of  i 
small-town  simplicity.  He  would  i 
list  an  elaborate  repa.st  at  the 
Colony,  dwelling  on  the  splen-  j 
dors  of  caviar,  the  mink,  mono-  I 
cles,  and  champagne  of  the  mise  j 
en  .scene,  “but  no  pheasant  en  j 
plumage  ever  tasted  as  good  as 
the  baked  beans  at  the  depot  I 
restaurant  in  Gallipolis,  Ohio.”  | 

Mr.  Beebe’s  big  book  on  big  | 
spenders  is  subheaded:  “The  I 
epic  story  of  the  rich  rich,  the  f 
grandees  of  America  and  the 
magnificoes,  and  how  they  spent  ; 
their  fortunes.”  This  story  of  [ 
the  age  of  opulence,  of  titles  and 
tiaras,  makes  fascinating  and 
almost  fictional  reading  in  the 
present  age  of  harsh  taxation. 

With  the  American  News-  * 
paper  Publishers  As.sociation 
convention  coming  up  next  week, 
it’s  interesting  to  read  Mr.  Bee¬ 
be’s  report  of  how'  the  late  Amon 
G.  Carter  Sr.,  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  publisher,  used  to  take 
a  whole  floor  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  for  the  conventions, 
throw'  all  the  keys  out  the  win¬ 
dow  into  Park  Avenue  and  enter¬ 
tain  all  comers  like  a  reigning 
maharajah.  ; 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 


Ililllillllllllllllll|i|lllll!!ll!llllilllllllllllllllllllli^  I 

What  purports  to  be  the  ! 
only  book  on  advertising  pro-  ! 
duction  directed  to  the  artist  is  i 
“Handbook  of  Advertising  Art 
Production”  (Prentice  -  Hall. 
Paperback.  Illustrated.  285 
pages).  This  book  showing  how 
artwork  is  prepared  for  repro¬ 
duction  is  by  Richard  M. 
Schlemmer,  assistant  professor, 
Department  of  Advertising  Art 
and  Design,  State  University  of 
New  York  Agricultural  and 
Technical  College  at  Farming- 
dale. 

A  candid  examination  of  the 
tools  and  machinery  that  make 
up  the  trade  of  writing  is 
“Writing  for  Publication” 
(World.  167  pages.  $4),  by 
Donald  MacCampbell,  a  New 
York  literary  agent. 

Michael  Davie,  deputy  editor 
of  the  London  Observer,  has 
written  “LBJ:  A  Foreign  Ob¬ 
server’s  Viewpoint”  (Duell, 
Sloan  and  Pearce.  April  18.  84 
pages.  $2.95). 

Philip  Geyelin,  diplomatic  cor¬ 
respondent,  Wall  Street  Journal, 
is  the  author  of  “Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  and  the  World”  (Prae- 
ger.  June  9.  $5.95). 
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Please.  Let’s  have 
equal  time  for  truth 


Today,  people  are  suspect  of  retail  automobile 
advertising. 

Even  though  99%  is  legitimate.  (Maybe  you 
think  it’s  too  hard  sell.  Maybe  you  think  some  of 
it  is  schlock.  But  it  is  honest.) 

Only  one  percent  of  all  retail  automobile  adver¬ 
tising  is  misleading  or  dishonest.  Yet,  that  one  per¬ 
cent  lessens  the  believability  of  all  advertisers, 
making  advertising  in  all  media  less  effective. 

The  National  Automobile  Dealers  Association  is 
an  organization  representing  the  majority  of  new 
car  dealers  across  America  who  are  trying  to  clean 
up  the  “couldn’t-care-less”  element  in  automobile 
retail  advertising.  We  need  your  help.  Perhaps  an 
example  of  everyday  tactics  will  make  that  neces¬ 
sity  clear.  Frequently  in  retail  automobile  sections 
one  will  see  an  ad  that  says,  “as  low  as  $999  Full 
Price.’’  The  words,  “as  low  as’’  are  infinitesimal 
seven  point  type.  The  words,  “$999  Full  Price’’  are 
big  bold  type.  This  is  not  illegal.  But  the  obvious 
wordsmithing  makes  people  feel  deceived. 

And  this  is  only  one  form  of  deceptive  adver¬ 
tising  that  must  be  slowed  down  if  the  American 


consumer  is  going  to  respect  and  believe  in  what 
is  being  advertised. 

We  have  prepared  a  booklet,  “Standards  and 
Practices  for  Advertising  and  Selling  Automo¬ 
biles.’’  It  was  created  by  the  National  Automobile 
Dealers  Association  and  the  Better  Business 
Bureaus,  International. 

We  would  like  you  to  have  it. 

It  happens  to  be  the  truth. 


Send  me  “Recommended  Standards  of  Practice 
for  Advertising  and  Selling  Automobiles.” 


Mail  to: 

NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE 
DEALERS  ASSOCIATION  (m 

2000  “K”  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 


Gee 

WUlIikers! 


I 


Even  Dink  Stover  (young,  level-headed 
media  man)  is  somewhat  dazzled  over 
these  linage  gains  by  The  Boston  Globe: 


The  Boston  Globe’s  advertising  linage  gain  from  1964  to 
1965  was  14.1%  —  next  to  highest  among  America’s 
50  leading  newspapers/ 

The  Boston  Globe  carried  38,327,774  lines  of  advertising 
in  ’65  —  up  4,743,846  —  the  largest  gain  in 

'-r^l  1  »  1  .  1959  1960  1961  1962  1963  1964  1965  .(Enoinc 

The  Globe  s  93'year  history.  i — ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ — i 

The  Globe 

The  Boston  Globe  now  leads  ^^^(up4o,57; 

the  second  Boston  newspaper 
by  10,995,186  advertising  lines, 

the  third  by  25,100,615  lines  - 

. . .  and  is  first  in  New  England  - 

in  Retail,  General,  Automotive, _ _ 

Classified  and  Total  Advertising, 


The  Globe 
380,571** 
(Up  40,575) 


Herald-Traveler 
314,058** 
(Down  39,055) 


Not  only  is  The  Globe  marking  up  spectacular  gains 
in  advertising  linage  but  also  is  enjoying  the  great¬ 
est  daily  circulation  gains  in  its  history  and  is  the 
only  growing  paper  in  Boston  (see  chart).  Gains 
for  The  Sunday  Globe  are  even  better  —  and  It  now 
leads  The  Sunday  Herald  by  252,501. 

The  Boston  Globe — maybe  you'd  better  look  into  it! 


•Source  Medta  Records.  irK  ••Source;  ABC  Publishers’ Statements 


The  Boston  Globe  Morning,  Evening,  Sunday.  A  Million  Market  Newspaper  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 


How 

Abitibi  researchers 
split  newsprint 
eight  times  to 
learn  more  about 
showthrough 


Our  research  people  have  proved,  quite 
conclusively,  that  the  major  cause  of  showthrough 
is  the  penetration  of  the  oil  in  printing  ink 
into  the  sheet.  The  farther  the  oil  penetrates, 
the  greater  the  showthrough. 

In  our  research  lab,  showthrough  is  studied 
by  using  an  oil  soluble  dye  in  the  ink,  printing 
the  sample  and  then,  splitting  the  sheet 
to  determine  how  far  the  oil  has  penetrated. 
These  studies  enable  our  research  people 
to  assess  the  steps  that  are  being  taken 
to  control  this  oil  penetration. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Abitibi  newsprint, 
research  plays  a  vital  role.  It  always  has. 

It  always  will. 


Abitibi 


ABITIBI  PAPER  SALES  LTD. 

408  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE 
TORONTO  2,  CANADA 

Products  serviced  in  the  United  States  by 
Abitibi  Service,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Dayton,  New  York 
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From  that  first  publication  reprinting  it  and  it  even  showed 
date  in  May,  1965,  there  was  a  up  in  the  Cordava  (Alaska) 
steady  trickle  of  letters.  Then  Tones,  an  875  -  circulation 
on  Dec.  3,  1965,  the  New  York  weekly. 

Journal- American  reprinted  the  Radio  and  television  stations 
editorial  and  according  to  Mr.  also  began  reading  the  editorial 
McIntosh,  “the  flood  came!”  over  the  air,  one  television  sta- 
Letters,  telephone  calls,  tele-  tion  in  San  Diego  later  wrote 
grams,  requests  for  reprinting,  the  Star-Herald  that  one  read- 
etc.,  started  pouring  into  the  ing  had  produced  1,500  letters 
then  Critics  of  America.  Bigots.  The  McIntosh  home.  Mr.  McIntosh  from  viewers  asking  the  station 
^sn’t  "No  Win  policy”  in  Viet  Nam.  can’t  remember  the  exact  .se-  for  reprints  of  “A  Tired  Ameri- 
ex-  Mr.  McIntosh  ended  with:  “I  quence  after  that  but  the  can.” 

lere.  am  a  ‘tired  American’  who  Chicago  Tribune  ran  it.  Then  One  midwestern  radio  sta- 

“A  thanks  a  merciful  Lord  that  he  it  appeared  in  dailies  all  over  tion  gave  it  a  reading  every 
was  so  lucky  to  be  born  an  the  country.  hour,  on  the  hour  and  had 

lany  American  citizen  ...  a  nation  ,,  ^  special  requests  for  a  certain 

pub-  .  •  •  under  God  .  .  .  with  truly  ®  time  element  so  that  a  group 

that  mercy  and  justice  .  .  .  for  all.”  The  February  14  issue  of  nieeting  at  that  time  could  hear 
lanv  Congressman  Ancher  Nelson  U.  S.  News  and  World  Report  it  us  a  body, 

ireci.  of  Minnesota  had  the  editorial  devoted  its  entire  editorial  page  According  to  Mr.  McIntosh’s 

leri-  printed  in  the  Congressional  to  a  reprint  of  “A  Tired  Ameri-  ^hey  have  boxes 

.  of  Record.  From  then  on,  rejn-ints  can  Gets  Angry.”  U.  S.  News  ut  mail  as  pr<wf  of  the  ava- 
jws-  of  it  began  turning  up  every-  was  flooded  with  requests  for  lunche  of  reprints  and  broad- 
find  where  (including on  the  employe  reprints.  casts.  I  honestly  believe,”  she 

n  of  bulletin  board  here  at  E&P).  Canadian  newspapers  started  (Continued  on  page  1.34) 


The  Weekly  Editor 


TIRED  .\.MERIC.\N 


Bv  Rick  Friedman 


A  "Tired  American' 


(R*print*d  from  Th»  Rock  County  St«r44or«id) 


1  am  a  "tirod  Amorican"  who  has  lost  alt  patience  with 
that  civil  rights  group  which  is  showing  progaganda  movies  on 
oollege  campuses  from  coa;>t  to  coast  Movies  denouncing  the 
United  States  Movies  made  in  Communist  China 


'tirod  Amoricon' 


Era  tired  of  being  called  the  lJgl>  .-Xmencan 

I'm  tired  of  having  the  world  panhandlers  use  in>'  countr> 
as  a  whipping  boy  3d5  day.s  a  year 

I  am  a  'tired  American"  —  wear>  ot  having  Ainencan  em 
baaates  and  information  centers  .stoned,  burned  and  sacked  by 
nu^s  ofieratmg  under  orders  from  dictators  who  preach 
peace**  and  breed  conflict 

1  am  a  "tired  American"  —  wear>  of  being  lectured  by 
t;eneral  DeGauUc  <vvho  never  won  a  baltle;  who  po.ses  as  a 
.second  Jehovah  in  righteousness  and  wisdom. 

1  am  a  "tired  American"  .  weary  of  Nasser  and  all  the 
vjiher  blood  sucking  leeches  who  bleed  Uncle  Sam  white  and 
who  kick  him  on  the  shins  and  yank  his  beard  if  the  cash  flow 
falters 


1  am  k  "tired  American"  who  is  angered  by  the  self 
iightcous  ‘  breast  beater**  critics  of  America,  at  home  and 
abroad,  who  set  impossible  yardsticks  for  the  United  States 
but  never  ap^v^t^^^^^rfandards  to  the  French,  the  British. 


ho  resents  the  pimply  faced 
rncrioan'^  as  the  "bad  guys  on 


is  weary  of  some  Negro 
i  scream  four  letter  words  In 


church 


r  sickened  by  the  slack  jawed 
bcdshcets  in  the  dead  of  night 
iimocent  victims. 


bigots 


I  am  a  '  tirod  American"  choked  up  to  here  on  this 
business  of  trying  to  intimidate  our  government  by  placard, 
picket  line  and  sit  m  by  the  hordes  of  the  dirty  unwashed  who 
ruA  to  man  the  barricades  against  the  forces  of  law,  ord« 
and  decency 

/ 

I  am  a  "tired  American"  .  .  .  weary  of  ibe  beat 
say  they  ^ould  have  the  right  to  determine  what 
land  Uiey  are  wUliog  to  obey  \ 


<rymeQ  who  have 
nd  their  own 


1  am  a  "tired  Americen"  fed  uo 
faced,  long  haired  youths  and  short  hair^ 
represent  the  "new  wave*’  of  America  an 
fashioned  virtues  of  honesty,  integi^ 
America  grew  to  greatness  ” 


i  am  a  "tired  American '  .  wui 

10)’  tax  dollars  go  to  dictators  who  pi 
middle  with  threats  of  what  will  hJ 
golden  stream  of  dollars. 


i  am  a  "tired  American' 
nothings  who  wouldn’t  take  i 
from  work  in  a  Rolls  Royce 


1  am  a  *^irad  Amencan^ 
who  haven't 
government 


1  am  a  "t 
nuoute  at  the  : 
obscenity  race 
filth  1$  an  inte 
literature,**  tt 
brighUy  amu! 


Tm  tired  < 
for  inspiration 


I  am  a  "ti 

who  tramp  the  piecet  lines  ■  aoci  tne  tit  ins  .  .  who  prefer 

(^nese  communism  to  capitalism  who  see  no  evil  in  Castro 
but  sneer  at  TVesidenl  Johnson  as  a  "threat  to  peace.** 


When  to  cover? 


This  can  be  a  tough  decision  for  a  deskman . . .  but 
not  for  Lederle’s  Emergency  Coordinator.  Her 
job  is  to  “cover”  each  and  every  request,  whether 
on  the  job  or  at  home  enjoying  a  leisure  hour. 
Her  assignment  sheet  involves  the  shipment  of 
urgently  needed  life-saving  drugs  to  all  parts  of 
the  nation  and  the  world.  It  could  be  antirabies 
serum,  botulism  antitoxin  or  gas  gangrene  anti¬ 
toxin,  but  whatever  it  is,  it  has  to  get  there  fast. 
Every  such  request  received  at  Lederle  Labora¬ 
tories  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night  sets  emergency 


procedures  into  motion.  Lederle’s  Emergency 
Coordinator,  who  keeps  a  set  of  airline  schedule 
books  by  her  kitchen  telephone,  checks  routing 
possibilities  and  makes  arrangements  for  the  fast¬ 
est  possible  shipment  to  the  trouble  spot.  In  the 
meantime,  Lederle  physicians  and  other  person¬ 
nel  are  carrying  out  their  assigned  tasks. 

This  emergency  shipment  program  operates 
around  the  clock,  day  and  night  seven  days  a 
week.  Unlike  the  news  media,  the  question  “when 
to  cover?”,  is  never  a  problem. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  •  A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 


Alan  McIntosh 

{Continued  from  page  132) 


told  us,  “there  have  been 
thousands  of  letters  saying  how 
much  that  editorial  means.  I 
would  hesitate  to  guess  the 
number  who  have  requested  per¬ 
mission  to  reprint — magazines, 
house  organs,  church  bulletins, 
large  papers,  periodicals  and 
patriotic  organizations.” 

Distant  Mail 

Mrs.  McIntosh  said  the  family 
was  acknowledging  by  form 
letter,  card,  telegram  and 
phone  call.  She  added  that  they 
have  taken  on  extra  clerical 
help,  day  and  night,  to  separate 
regular  office  mail  from  “Tired 
American”  mail.  Some  of  this 
mail  comes  from  overseas. 

Here’s  a  small  sample  of  those 
Foreign  letters: 

“Thought  you’d  be  interested 
in  seeing  that  your  editorial 
found  itself  into  the  BnisseUs 
Soirl  Sure  hope  it  gets  into 
enough  other  papers — keep  up 
the  good  work.” 

“I  am  a  professional  soldier 
serving  the  Armed  Forces  of 
our  great  country  ...  I  have 
served  my  country  faithfully 
for  23  years  and  been  in  3  wars, 
WWII,  82d  Airborne  Division, 
Korea,  187th  Airborne  RCT  and 
now  in  Viet  Nam.  The  reason 
I  am  writing  this  letter  to  you 
sir,  is  because  I  agree  with  you 
100%  and  also  sometimes,  I 
feel  like  I  am  a  ‘Tired  Ameri¬ 
can’.  .  .” 

“Your  editorial  .  .  .  which  re¬ 
cently  was  reprinted  in  the  U.  S. 
News  and  World  Report,  was 
one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
journalism  I  have  ev'er  read.  I 
am  posting  it  on  the  wall  of  my 
quarters  here  in  Viet  Nam  as 
a  constant  reminder  of  our 
mission.” 

“. . .  That  the  article  should  find 
its  way  into  this  land  of  Fiji, 
is  a  proof  what  a  wide  audience 
of  readers  it  reaches.  You  say 
many  true  things  and  that  I, 
an  admirer  of  America  and  her 
people,  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  you  .  .  .” 

“Somehow  or  other  the  article 
you  w'Tote  .  .  .  found  its  way  to 
my  [the  principal’s]  desk  here 
at  an  American  Dependent 
Overseas  School  near  Frank¬ 
furt,  West  Germany.” 

Prominent  People 

Some  of  the  American  re¬ 
sponse  came  from  prominent 
people. 

Senator  Karl  Mundt  of  South 
Dakota  wrote  Mr  McIntosh: 
“Stay  hot  on  that  typewriter, 
son.  What  you  had  to  say  about 
America  means  a  lot  more  than 


what  William  .\llen  White  had 
to  say,  so  long  ago  about 
Kansas.” 

Barry  Goldwater  wrote:  “I 
thank  you  for  calling  these  tire¬ 
some  activities  on  the  part  of 
some  of  our  countrymien  to  those 
others  who  have  accepted  these 
things  in  their  apathetic  stride.” 

Crank  Letters 

The  Mclntoshes  say  that  not 
all  the  letters  have  been  compli¬ 
mentary.  One  Danish  news¬ 
paperman  living  in  New  York 
wrote  to  say  he  hated  all  Amer¬ 
icans,  both  here  and  abroad.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Mclntoshes  they 
have  also  received  unsigned 
threats  of  violence  they  claim 
are  “evidently  from  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.”  And  anonymous 
letters  from  “crackpots  of  the 
right  and  left.” 

But  what  has  surprised  the 
Luverne  editor  is  the  great 
number  of  letters  that  have 
come  from  distinguished 
southerners,  who  have  warmly 
applauded  what  he  wrote  even 
though  he  attacked  “slack 
jawed  bigots  who  wrap  them- 
selv’es  in  bed  sheets  and  prowl 
the  countryside  at  night.” 

Mr.  McIntosh  has  granted  re¬ 
prints  to  anyone  who  wanted  to 
run  the  editorial — with  these 
conditions:  “you  do  not  delete 
or  alter,  you  give  credit  to  the 
writer  and  you  send  us  proof 
of  use.” 

He  claims  that  in  some  cases 
people  were  reprinting  only 
parts  of  the  editorial  because 
they  didn’t  want  to  offend 
certain  groups. 

Mr.  McIntosh  won  a  couple 
of  awards  as  a  result  of  the 
editorial.  The  Minnesota  News¬ 
paper  Association  gave  him  the 
Herman  Roe  Memorial  Award 
for  excellence  in  editorial 
writing.  The  Freedoms  Founda¬ 
tion  at  Valley  Forge  named  his 
piece  the  best  editorial  in  the 
nation  in  1965. 

Mr.  McIntosh  suffered  a  heart 
attack  right  before  the  Free¬ 
dom  Foundations  award  cere¬ 
mony  in  late  February  and  was 
unable  to  attend.  Jean  Mae,  17, 
accepted  the  award  at  Valley 
Forge,  Pa.,  for  her  father. 

The  next  week,  she  wrote 
Mr.  McIntosh’s  personal  front 
page  column  for  him,  describing 
her  experiences  at  the  awards 
ceremony.  She  ended  the  column 
on  this  note: 

“The  most  wonderful  part  of 
the  entire  experience,  though, 
was  walking  through  that  hos¬ 
pital  door  and  giving  the  aw’ard 
to  the  man  who  earned  it — ^my 
dad.” 

Alan  McIntosh  told  us: 
“Every  man  is  supposed  to  have 
one  editorial  in  his  system — and 
I  guess  this  was  mine.” 


Mass-Mesh  a  walk  through  the  reconstruct^ 

second  floor  with  Tom  Kastham 
executive  editor,  who  hecame 
▼  C/  k-zll-U  1.0  logistics  officer  of  tin*  move 
O  directed  by  Charles  Gould,  pub- 

btafi  m  S.t.  ^  , 

Conduits  placed  beneath  the 

1.  II  wr  .  new  flooring  carry  cable.s  for  21 

By  Campbell  ^  atson  Teletypes,  two  Western  Union 
lines  and  overhead  lighting. 

San  Francisco  There  are  new  desks  and 
Integration  of  the  San  Fran-  chairs,  a  specially-constructed 
cisco  newspapers  into  a  single-  horseshoe  copy  desk  that  cost 
plant  operation  took  another  im-  $2500,  new  equipment  for  the 
portant  step  as  the  San  Francis-  photo  laboratory,  a  coffee  room 
CO  Examiner  moved  into  new  with  75-cup  urns,  and  120  ash 
editorial  offices  over  the  last  trays. 

weekend.  Mr.  Gould’s  comer  office  is 

A  tightly-meshed  shift  of  separated  from  the  news  room 
masses  of  manpower,  machines,  by  a  series  of  special  rooms  and 
furniture  and  miles  of  communi-  offices.  These  are,  in  order,  the 
cations  wires  marked  the  Exam-  office  of  Edmund  J.  Dooley,’  edi- 
iner’s  occupancy  of  the  recon-  tor;  a  conference  room;  the 
structed  second  floor  of  the  San  separate  offices  of  Mr.  Eastham 
Francisco  Newspaper  Printing  and  of  Rene  Cazenave,  man- 
Company  plant.  aging  editor,  and  an  editorial 

The  transfer  was  preceded  by  interviewing  room, 
removal  of  the  San  Francisco  On  the  other  side  of  the  pub- 
Chronicle  sign  from  the  build-  Usher’s  office  are  the  editorial 
ing  owned  by  SFNPC,  agent  for  room  for  Richard  E.  Pearce,  edi- 
the  morning  Chronicle,  the  after-  tor  of  the  editorial  page;  Jack 
noon  Examiner  and  the  Sunday  Castel,  Charles  Ryckman  and 
Examiner  &  Chronicle  since  Josua  Eppinger,  associate  editor 
April  13,  1965.  and  a  room  with  separate  offices 

,  for  Jack  McDowell  and  Sid  Kos- 

Double-Transfer  political  writers,  and  Jack 

The  activities  involved  trans-  Rosenbaum,  columnist, 
ferring  the  Examiner  news  staff  Installations  near  the  recep- 
from  the  News  Call  Bulletin  tion  hall  include  a  small  business 
building  and  the  publisher,  edi-  office,  necessary  for  the  editorial 
torial  page  staff  and  library  department  since  all  other  busi- 
from  the  Hearst  Building  on  ness  matters  are  handled  by 
Market  Street.  SFNPC;  a  coffee-making  room, 

The  SFNPC  advertising,  busi-  and  a  women’s  lounge, 
ness  and  circulation  departments  ,,  ,  ,  . 

continue  quartered  in  the  NCB  Heartland  Area 

Building.  The  Examiner  Sunday  The  heartland  is  the  news 
and  women’s  staffs  remain  in  room,  lining  much  of  the  build- 
the  Hearst  Building.  ing  front  and  occupying  that 

The  editorial  departments  of  area  once  used  by  the  Chronicle 
the  two  independent  newspapers  classified  and  a  series  of  special 
now  have  similar  space  on  the  departments, 
two  upper  stories  of  the  struc-  “We  prefer  a  full,  open  city 
ture  historically  known  as  the  room,”  Mr.  Eastham  explained. 
Chronicle  Building.  Associated  The  area  is  basically  akin  to  the 
Press  offices  are  on  the  second  old  Examiner  city  room  but 
floor.  much  larger  and  the  light  is 

San  Francisco  Newspaper  dazzling  in  comparison. 
Printing  Company  operations  Sports  has  room  in  the  “back- 
are  still  being  performed  at  field”  and  two  of  its  experts  have 
eight  locations.  the  only  offices  there.  The  hide- 

„  rp.  aways  are  for  Prescott  Sullivan 

.  ep  a  a  inie  Jack  McDonald,  columnists. 

The  new  action  represents  The  San  Francisco  News 
part  of  a  step-by-step  consolida-  library  was  disposed  of  and  the 
tion  of  the  entire  activity  at  one  photo  negatives  were  given  to 
location.  While  the  organization  the  University  of  California’s 
is  moving  into  alignment,  this  Bancroft  Library.  The  Call- 
move  takes  time,  explained  Wells  Bulletin  material  will  be  pre- 
B.  Smith,  president  and  general  sented  to  the  San  Francisco 
manager,  SFNPC.  Public  Library.  The  gifts  were 

Other  steps  are  being  taken  appraised  at  more  than  $300,000. 
to  effect  this  consolidation  and  • 

“we  are  cutting  down  on  the  |„i, 

time  as  fast  as  we  can,”  Smith 

added.  He  described  the  process  William  J.  Eaton,  formerly 
as  an  operation  requiring  just  with  United  Press  International 
so  many  strings  which  must  be  in  Washington,  has  joined  the 
tied.  Washington  bureau  of  the 

The  magnitude  of  the  transi-  Chicago  Daily  News. 
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Toronado:  New  one^of^a-kind  car 
engineered  by  Oldsmobile! 


OLDSMOBILE  DIVISION 


You  can  look  the  world  over  and  find  nothing  like  Toronado!  Styling  that  shatters  old  traditions. 
Front  wheel  drive  that  puts  the  traction  where  the  action  is,  up  front!  Roomy,  flat'floored  luxury. 
Plus  a  385-hp  Toronado  V-S  and  Turbo  Hydra-Matic.  It’s  all  Toronado— all  new!  See  your  Dealer. 
See  all  the  Toronado-inspired  Oldsmobile  models  for  1966!  LOOK  TO  OLDS  FOR  THE  NEW! 

Oldsmobile  Division  «  GenemI  Motors  Corp. 


^COCA-COLA’’  AND  "COKE”  ARE  REGISTERED  TRADE¬ 
MARKS  WHICH  IDENTIFY  ONLY  THE  PRODUCT  OF 
THE  COCA-COLA  QOMPANY.  THEY  ARE  BRAND  NAMES 
FOR  THE  WORLD'^S  BEST  SELLING  SOFT  DRINK. 

LIKE  YOUR  NAME  THEY  SHOULD  ALWAYS  BE  CAPI¬ 
TALIZED. 

^SO  WHEN  YOU  WRITE  OUR  BRAND  NAMES,  PLEASE 
CAPITALIZE  THEM. 

^NE  OTHER  THING^  NEITHER  NAME  SHOULD  BE 
USED  IN  THE  PLURAL  OR  AS  A  POSSESSIVE. 

^LL  THIS  WILL  HELP  PROTECT  OUR  TRADE-MARKS. 

^HAMK  YOU.  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY. 


think  BIG! 


OUR  FOREFATHERS  DID.  And  from  their  competition  be  substituted  for  present  unnec- 
dreams  grew  the  strongest,  most  prosperous  essary  regulation  of  reductions  in  freight 

country  the  world  has  ever  known.  One  big  rates  on  agricultural  and  bulk  commodities, 

reason  for  this  was  railroad  transportation  This  also  will  improve  the  competitiveness  of 
-vital  then,  as  now,  to  America’s  growth,  American  products  against  foreign  products, 
economy  and  defense.  at  home  and  abroad. 


Now  for  the  big  thought!  Today,  American 
consumers  are  being  cheated  out  of  several 
billion  dollars  annually  by  artificially  high 
freight  rates.  Rates  kept  high  by  regulation 
which  kills  off  real  competition.  Congress  can 
let  consumers  keep  this  now-wasted  money  in 
their  pockets  —  available  for  constructive 
spending.  How?  By  passing  legislation  re¬ 
peatedly  recommended  to  Congress,  that  true 


It’s  a  big  thought,  all  right— as  big  as  all  of 
America’s  consumers.  The  lawmakers  of  our 
country  should  have  the  foresight  and  cour¬ 
age  to  correct  this  sorry  situation. 

PRESIDENT 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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Medicare  Explained 
By  Eugene  Miller 


Reader  inquiries  regarding 
Medicare  became  so  heavy  that 
a  syndicated  family-finance  col¬ 
umnist  felt  himself  forced  to 
create  a  whole  new  column  in 
■  order  to  answer  questions  on 
that  subject  alone. 

The  column:  “Your  Medicare.” 

The  columnist:  Eugene  Miller. 

The  format:  Question-and- 
answer,  once  a  week,  wdth  a 
three-part  explanatory  series  to 
I  start  it  off. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

!  The  distributor:  Newsday 
j  Specials,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Eugene  Miller,  whose  column, 
“Your  Purse  Strings,”  is  fea¬ 


tured  in  some  40  papers,  is  an 
expert  on  national  economics 
with  a  facility  for  writing  so  the 
aveiage  reader  can  understand 
him.  In  years  past,  the  cost  of 
medical  care  for  the  aged  was 
always  the  shocker  that  knocked 
a  family’s  budget  to  bits. 

When  Medicare  was  passed 
last  year,  Mr.  Miller,  long  an 
authority  on  social  security,  who 
had  been  on  top  of  the  Medicare 
proposals  from  the  start,  found 
that  readers  in  growing  num¬ 
bers  wanted  to  know'  how'  the 
program  applied  to  their  own 
particular  circumstances. 

“Somehow’  Medicare  affects 
them  more  intimately  than  so¬ 
cial  security,”  Mr.  Miller  said. 
“And  just  as  the  questions  on 
social  security  never  cease,  the 
questions  on  Medicare  w'ill  go  on 
indefinitely.  First,  on  the  law  it- 
.self.  Then,  after  July  1,  new 
questions  will  arise  on  the  un¬ 
foreseen  problems  of  applying 
the  law.  Then  will  come  the 
nursing  home  explosion.  After 
that,  each  new  amendment  to 
the  law  will  trigger  questions.” 


Eugene  Miller,  a  former  con¬ 
sultant  to  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  Luther  Hodges,  is  a  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  executive  and  an  as¬ 
sociate  professor  at  the  New 
York  University  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration. 

Many  Degrees 

Before  he  settled  on  journal¬ 
ism  as  a  career,  he  received  a 
B.S.  degree  in  chemical  engi¬ 
neering  from  Georgia  Tech  Uni¬ 
versity  when  he  was  only  19 
years  old.  That  w'as  in  1944,  and 
from  Tech  he  w’ent  to  the  Navy 
for  the  last  year  of  World  War 
II,  emerging  as  a  commander  in 
the  Naval  Reserve.  After  the 
war  he  received  an  A.B.  (Magna 
Cum  Laude)  from  Bethany  Col¬ 
lege  in  West  Virginia  and  an 
M.S.  from  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
as  w’ell  as  a  diploma  from  Ox¬ 
ford  University  in  England.  Af¬ 
ter  he  came  to  New’  York  in 
1954,  he  earned  his  MB. A.  de¬ 
gree  at  the  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  Graduate  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration. 

He  started  his  new’spai)er  ca¬ 
reer  on  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 
Daily  News  in  1948.  After  two 
years  as  a  reporter  and  feature 
w'riter,  he  was  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor.  In  1952,  he  left 
Greensboro  for  Houston,  Texas, 
where  he  became  manager  of  the 
Southw’est  news  bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  irecA:  magazine,  a  McGraw- 
Hill  publication.  In  1954,  he  was 
transferred  to  New  York  to  be¬ 
come  associate  managing  editor 
of  the  magazine,  a  position  he 
held  for  the  next  six  years.  He 
is  now’  a  vicepresident  of  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill. 

“Doctors  are  too  busy  to 
study  the  technicalities  of  the 
law',”  Mr.  Miller  said,  “and  they 
are  not  particularly  trained  to 
interpret  the  language.  I  think 
the  confusion  over  Medicare  will 
get  pretty  thick  before  it  starts 
straightening  out.” 

Among  his  other  activities, 
Mr.  Miller  is  a  lecturer  at  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  where  he 
is  also  a  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  council.  He  w’as  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Society  of 
American  Business  Writers.  He 
has  w’ritten  many  articles  for 
national  and  trade  publications. 

The  Chicago-bom  writer  met 
his  w’ife,  the  former  Edith  Ann 
Sutker,  while  he  w’as  working  on 
the  Greensboro  New’s. 


Walt  Kelly,  creator  of  Hall 
Syndicate’s  “Pogo”  comic  strip, 
on  April  5  received  the  .\ward 
of  Merit,  the  U.  S.  De|)aitment 
of  Labor’s  highest  award  to  a 
civilian.  The  honor  was  bestowed 
because  Pogo  joined  forces  with 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corp.s 
in  welcoming  young  men  and 
women  to  a  brighter  future 
through  a  booklet  featuring 
“Pogo”  characters. 

The  booklet,  “Welcome  to  the 
Beginning,”  written  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  Mr.  Kelly,  is  directed 
to  more  than  3,000,000  young 
people  who  are  felt  hy  the 
Youth  Corps  to  need  stimula¬ 
tion  and  encouragement  in  re¬ 
applying  for  job  training. 

A  foreword  by  President  Lyn¬ 
don  B.  Johnson  and  messages 
from  Secretary  of  Labor  Wil¬ 
lard  Wirth  and  Jack  How’ard,  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Youth  Corps, 
are  in  the  booklet.  “They  w’ere 
given  space  only  because  we 
needed  somebody  to  speak  up 
and  explain  w’hat  the  pictures 
W’ere  all  about,”  Mr.  Kelly 
pointed  out.  More  than  a  million 
copies  W’ill  be  distributed. 

This  W’as  the  third  time  Mr. 
Kelly  has  been  honored  by  the 
U.  S.  government. 

*  «  « 

‘Trudy’  Panel  Adds 
Sunday  Page  Release 

“Trudy”,  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  daily  two-column  comic 
panel  drawn  by  Jerry  Marcus, 
will  add  a  new  Sunday  page 
beginning  with  the  release  of 
June  5.  Mr.  Marcus  has  been 
doing  the  daily  “Trudy”  since 
March  of  1963. 

The  Sunday  format  will  have 
one  large  panel  and  four  smaller 
ones.  In  some  instances,  the 
pages  may  be  made  up  of  unre¬ 
lated  gag  panels  similar  to  the 
daily  feature;  in  other  cases,  the 
gags  may  be  centered  around  a 
single  theme.  The  Sunday  car¬ 
toon  will  be  available  as  a  one- 
third  page,  a  tabloid,  a  one-half 
tabloid  and,  on  order,  in  one- 
sixth  page  horizontal  size. 
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Walt  Kelly  (right)  receives  award 
from  Jack  Howard,  administrator 
of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

Walt  Kelly  Gets 
Award  of  Merit 
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We  d  like  you  to  meet  some 
new  members  of  our  family 


“Lem” 


2-man  space  vehicle  (Lunar  Excursion  Module) 
headed  for  America's  landing  on  the  moon.  Ford's 
subsidiary,  Philco,  is  assisting  Grumman  Aircraft 
Engineering  Corporation  in  developing  instrumen¬ 
tation  for  it  now. 


An  electronic  reading  machine  that  is  helping  to 
speed  the  mail  to  you.  This  Philco  machine  can 
read  36,000  zip-coded  addresses  an  hour.  Even 
"cleans  up"  smudged  type  to  improve  readability. 


“Read” 


New  Philco  visual  display  device  for  use  by  stu¬ 
dents  from  kindergarten  to  graduate  school. 
"Read"  permits  student  to"talk"  with  a  computer, 
and  learn  by  using  information— words,  numbers 
and  graphs— stored  in  the  computer's  brain. 


“Shillelagh” 


A  new  anti-tank  guided  missile  developed  by  Ford, 
now  undergoing  service  tests  by  the  U.  S.  Army. 
This  highly  accurate  weapon  system  is  the  first 
guided  missile  capable  of  being  fired  from  a  gun 
that  also  fires  conventional  ammunition. 


“Gemini  Twins” 


Rendezvous  in  space— with  heart  beats  and  pulse 
beats  flashed  back  to  NASA's  Mission  Control 
Center  in  Houston.  Ford's  Philco  scientists  de¬ 
signed  and  equipped  Gemini  Control. 


“Mariner  IV” 


Philco  built  the  antenna  for  Mariner  IV  that  sent 
back  the  first  pictures  from  Mars  —  150  million 
miles  from  earth. 


So  fast  it  records  up  to  4  million  characters  a 
minute  on  microfilm.  Another  advance  from  Ford’s 
subsidiary,  Philco. 


the  science 
of  today  is 

BIG, 

exciting 
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It  delves  deep  into  the 
tiniest  cell  in  the  body,  it 
S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S 
billions  of  miles  into 


space 


The  whole 
wide 
universe  is 

SCIENCE  SERVICE’S  BERT 

Rates  and  free  samples  on  request 

SCIENCE 

SERVICE' 

1719  N  Street.  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
PHONE  (202)  667-2255 
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Jack  Wohl  Creates 
Zany  ‘PDQes’  Panel 

By  Ray  Erwin 


The  St.  Peter.'tbii  o  (Fla)| 
Titnen  plans  to  run  tin  new  fea-  1 
ture  daily  in  color.  Two  papers  I 
will  run  it  on  their  f:..nt  pages  ^ 
in  the  ear  beside  the  logotype. 
Several  plan  reader  participa- 
tion  contests  in  which  readers 
send  in  their  own  “TlXies”  for 
prizes. 


A  new,  humorous  art  form 
using  the  alphabet  and  numerals 
as  talking  characters  ha.«  been 
created  in  a  small  spot  daily 
panel  for  newspapers. 

The  cartoon:  “PIXies.” 

The  cartoonist:  Jack  Wohl. 

The  format:  Daily  one-column 
panel  three  inches  deep. 

The  release:  May  16. 

The  distributor:  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate. 

“PIXies”  are  pictures  of  let¬ 
ters  and  numbers  and  shapes 
and  things — acting  and  talking 
like  people.  The  panels  make  a 
point  of  making  people  laugh. 
They  pick  on  people  and  what 
people  do — and  make  people  love 
it.  They  make  readers  laugh  be¬ 
cause  they  are  pictured  in  real- 
life,  everyday  situations. 

C'ummon  Tool 

Jack  Wohl  uses  the  alphabet 
and  numerals  to  concoct  a  sin¬ 
gle-sentence  joke,  a  line  spoken 
by  one  of  the  characters.  Ex¬ 
amples:  V  says  to  U:  “There’s 
nothing  to  it  Freddie — just  stand 
up  straight  and  hold  in  your 
stomach!”  A  plain  W  says  to  a 
flow’er-curlicue-decked  W:  “For 
heaven’s  sake,  Edna,  we’re  only 
going  to  the  movies!”  H  says  to 
an  italic  H:  “Well — How’s  that 
for  a  Martini?”  O  says  to  a 
small  U :  “I  like  it  .  .  .  but  1 
think  they  took  too  much  off  the 
top!” 

“I  have  the  disadvantage  of 
not  having  constant  characters 
who  become  old  friends  of  read¬ 
ers,”  explained  Mr.  Wohl.  “But 
I  have  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  be  as  inventive  as  I 
want  with  a  daily  good  short 
punch  line.  I  always  can  be  fresh 
and  the  reader  never  knows  what 
to  expect  tomorrow’.” 

Jack’s  Young 

At  32  years  of  age.  Jack  is 
a  vicepresident  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  advertising  agen¬ 
cy.  His  position  as  creative  trou¬ 
ble  shooter  is  an  exciting  and 
rew’arding  one. 

“The  best  things  created  in 
advertising  usually  are  done  un¬ 
der  pressure  of  possibly  losing 
the  account,”  he  said.  “I’m  con¬ 
vinced  that  I  am  one  of  those 
people  who  thrives  on  activity — 
I  love  being  involved  in  a  lot 
of  things.  I  function  better  that 


Jack  Wohl 


way.  You  might  say  I  do  my 
best  thinking  standing  on  one 
foot.” 

In  their  Forest  Hills  home, 
Jack,  wife  Miki,  daughter  Amy, 
and  son  Steve,  live  a  percussive 
pace  amid  stereo,  cartoons  and 
scenarios.  Jack  already  has  five 
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w’eeks  of  “PIXies”  ahead  and 
he’s  writing  the  lyrics  for  a 
musical  to  be  produced  on 
Broadway. 

Kinetic  Career 

When  Jack  was  studying  art 
at  New  York  City  Community 
College,  he  worked  summers 
leading  an  orchestra  at  resort 
hotels.  He  was  an  athlete,  mu¬ 
sician  and  art  student  at  the 
High  School  of  Music  and  Art. 
During  college,  he  wrote,  di¬ 
rected,  staged  and  starred  in 
summer  show’s  in  the  Catskills. 
He  has  had  songs  published  and 
was  head  comedy  writer  for  sev¬ 
eral  television  shows. 


Syndicate 
^  entences 
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Chester  Gould,  originator  of 
“Dick  Tracy”  adventure  strip, 
was  named  the  best  .serial  car-  ' 
toonist  of  1965  by  the  Swedish 
Academy  of  Comic  Strips.  The 
award  cites  the  .strip  for 
“draughtmanship  combined  with 
outstanding  originality  in  its 
character  and  plots.” 

The  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  has  com¬ 
plied  with  a  request  from  the 
Armed  Forces  for  free  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  adventure  strip 
“Tales  of  the  Green  Beret”  to 
.servicemen  stationed  in  isolated 
bases  and  on  ships  at  sea- 
places  where  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  find  the  feature. 

A  creation  of  Joe  Kubert  and 
Robin  Moore,  as  inspired  by  the 
latter’s  best-selling  novel,  G-B 
is  a  true-to-life  saga  of  the 
elite  fighting  men  of  the  Army’s  * 
Special  Forces.  The  strip  wiD 
follow'  adventures  of  the  Greeu 
Beret  wearers  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe. 

*  * 

BACKACHE  .SERIES 

Associated  Press  Newsfea- 
tures  is  making  available  to  iti 
members  a  special  series  entitled 
“Your  Aching  Back.”  The 
graphic  10-part  series  has  been 
condensed  from  the  current  hook 
“Backache,  Stress  and  Tension* 
by  Dr.  Hans  Kraus,  famed  back 
specialist  who  helped  treat  Pre» 
ident  Kennedy. 

*  *  * 

ALMOST  PRESIDENT? 

Twelve  installments  of  the 
book,  “The  President  I  Almost 
Was”  (Hawthorn  Books)  wiD 
be  distributed  to  newspapers  by 
Spencer  Productions  (507  Fiftk 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017). 

The  book  is  by  Mrs.  Yetta 
Bronstein,  a  Bronx  housewife 
who  ran  for  President  in  1964  ai 
the  candidate  of  the  Best  Part^ 

• 

Automat  Section 

PhiladelphU 

The  Horn  and  Hardart  food 
chain  celebrated  the  opening  d 
their  new  multi-million  dollai 
kitchen,  bakery  and  researi 
center  here  with  a  12-page  col(f 
supplement  in  the  Philadelphtt 
Inquirer  April  17. 
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Emily  Post’s 
Elizabeth 
does  her  own 
marketing 

Elizabeth  L.  Post,  that  is.  Whose  daily  column, 
“Doing  the  Right  Thing,”  picks  up  where  her  be¬ 
loved  “Grandmama”  left  off ...  in  the  long-gone 
day  when  gracious  living  was  measured  in  terms 
of  butlers,  cooks,  chauffeurs  and  maids. 

Two  generations  have  passed  and  mechanical 
servants  have  taken  the  place  of  human  ones. 
But  gracious  living  is  still  everyone’s  goal. 

Knowing  the  right  thing  to  do  in  any  social  situa¬ 
tion  is  an  important  key  to  attaining  the  gracious 
way  of  life.  And  your  readers  were  never  more 
able  or  more  eager  to  reach  for  it. 

Fill  their  need  with  this  practical,  up-to-date 
daily  feature . . .  and  build  a  faithful  following  for 
your  newspaper,  too.  Write  today  for  your  sam¬ 
ple  columns.  Better  still,  call  Executive  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  John  Osenenko  -  -  collect,  if  you  wish  -  -  to 
reserve  your  option  on  “Doing  the  Right  Thing.” 

Bell-McClure  Syndicate 

230  West  41st  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10036 
(212)  CH  4-1690 


Brush-Moore 
Buys  Eureka 
Newspapers 

Eireka,  Calif. 

Brush-Moore  Newspapers  Inc., 
has  purchased  Eureka  News¬ 
papers,  publishers  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday  news- 
pa|)ers  here.  Several  other  proup 
owners  made  bids  for  the  prop¬ 
erty. 

The  purchase  was  announced 
by  G.  Gordon  Strong,  president 
and  preneral  manager  of  Brush- 
Moore.  He  said  Don  O’Kane  will 
remain  as  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspapers — the 
Humboldt  Timf^  and  the  Hum¬ 
boldt  Stamlard,  which  have  a 
combined  circulation  of  29,515. 

The  transaction  was  a  direct 
sale  without  the  services  of  a 
broker  and  no  price  was  being 
announced.  Strong  said. 

Eureka  is  the  twelfth  com¬ 
munity  on  the  Brush-Moore  list. 
It  is  the  third  in  California.  The 
organization,  which  is  based  at 
Canton,  Ohio,  owns  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Tribune,  evenings 
and  Sunday,  and  the  Ornard 
Courier,  evening  daily.  Other 
B-M  newspapers  are  in  Ohio, 
Marjdand,  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia. 

A  new  building  and  new  equip¬ 
ment  are  contemplated  here. 
Strong  said. 

O’Kane  said  he  had  looked  into 
many  operations  and  found 
Brush-Moore  the  most  suitable 
type  of  operation  for  Eureka 
Newspapers.  He  began  his 
career  here  as  a  sports  editor 
45  years  ago. 

The  Humboldt  Times  was 
establi.shed  during  the  California 
gold  rush. 


UPI  Gains 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


nerv’e  center  of  the  global  opera¬ 
tion  was  suddenly  thrown  out  of 
action.  Within  minutes  control 
of  the  system  was  shifted  to 
Washington  and  Chicago  and 
service  to  non-stricken  areas  was 
restored  with  a  minimum  delay. 

“UPI’s  coverage  of  the  black¬ 
out  itself  dominated  front  pages 
across  the  country.” 

His  report  detailed  advances 
by  UPI  in  the  communications 
field  following  the  opening  of 
its  computer  center  at  New  York 
headquarters.  He  said: 

“The  existing  Teletypesetter 
news  and  sports  wires  were  com¬ 
puterized,  enabling  UPI  to  de¬ 
liver  a  more  abundant  flow  of 
copy  without  increase  in  trans¬ 
mission  time. 

“Furthermore,  and  much  more 


important,  our  computers  are 
being  used  to  convert  the  basic 
news  and  sports  wires  from  the 
all-caps  Teletype  format  into 
Teletypesctter  tape.  If  a  news¬ 
paper  wants  these  trunk  wires 
in  TTS  tape,  UPI— and  UPI 
alone — has  it,  and  there  is  no 
delay  for  manual  re-handling. 
The  computer  turns  out  the  TTS 
tape  only  one  line  behind  the 
Teletype  wires.” 

Thomason  reported  that  a 
major  achievement  of  UPI  on 
the  technical  front  was  its 
l)ioneering  work  on  communica¬ 
tions  equipment  that  will  make  it 
possible  to  derive  additional 
channels  from  a  single  voice 
circuit. 

“It  was  wholly  our  develop¬ 
ment  program,”  he  said,  “that 
led  the  A'T&T  to  seek  an  adjust¬ 
ment  in  the  official  tariffs  to 
accommodate  the  use  of  this 
equipment.  The  FCC  has  given 
its  approval. 

“It  is,  unfortunately,  not  a 
system  that  can  be  adopted  over¬ 
night.  But  we  will  be  introducing 
it  as  rapidly  as  feasible  to  gain 
the  important  advantage  of 
greater  flexibility  that  it  offers.” 
• 

Boston  Globe’s 
Morrissey  Expose 
Is  Voted  Award 

Boston 

The  Boston  Globe's  series  of 
stories  on  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Francis  S.  Morrissey  to 
the  Federal  Court  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  withdrawal  of  the  nomi¬ 
nation  won  the  eighth  annual 
Sevellon  Brown  Memorial  Award 
for  “distinguished  and  merito¬ 
rious  public  service.” 

The  Globe  also  won  honorable 
mention  for  a  series  on  educa¬ 
tion  by  Ian  Forman  which 
helped  to  inspire  legislative  ac¬ 
tion  to  correct  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems. 

George  Beebe,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald, 
was  assisted  in  the  judging  by 
his  administrative  assistant, 
Roland  Dopson,  and  tw'o  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Herald  staff,  Jua¬ 
nita  Greene  and  Clarence  Jones. 

Beebe’s  report  to  the  New 
England  Associated  Press  news 
executives  stated :  “Certainly 
the  Globe’s  dogged  effort  to  ex¬ 
plore  every  question  that  arose 
from  Senator  Ted  Kennedy’s 
nomination  of  his  political  pal 
Judge  Morissey  brings  the  cam¬ 
paign  within  our  concept  of 
meritorious  public  service.” 

The  team  that  worked  on  the 
story  consisted  of  Robert  Healy, 
Charles  L.  Whipple,  James  S. 
Dozle,  Martin  F.  Nolan,  Joseph 
Harvey,  Joseph  A.  Keblinsky, 
and  Richard  J.  Connolly. 


Auction  Nets 
$563,365 
In  Atlanta 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

An  auction  of  1,001  items  used 
by  the  defunct  Atlanta  Times 
raised  a  total  of  $563,365.76  here 
April  19.  The  sale  ran  from 
9  a.m.  until  midnight  at  the 
newspaper’s  building. 

U.S.  Judge  W.  Homer  Drake 
Jr.  confirmed  the  disposal  of  the 
property,  with  the  consent  of 
trustees  and  creditors,  and  by 
3  p.m.  April  20  the  buyers  were 
busy  removing  their  wares. 

At  the  request  of  the  trustee, 
the  judge  withheld  approval  on 
the  .sale  of  70  tons  of  newsprint 
for  which  the  highest  bid  w’as 
two  cents  a  pound  ($40  a  ton). 
The  trustee  told  the  court  he 
believed  a  better  price  could  be 
obtained  at  a  private  sale,  the 
current  market  price  being  $135 
a  ton. 

Ben  Shulman,  New  York 
dealer  in  used  equipment,  won 
the  Hoe  presses  with  which  the 
Times  began  publication.  The 
founders  of  the  paper  paid 
$250,000  for  them,  including  in¬ 
stallation  costs,  and  Shulman 
bid  $25,000.  They  originally 
came  from  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram's  plant. 

A  Texas  dealer,  Paul  Siegel, 


and  Shulman  were  sut  i  e.ssful  in  I 
buying  about  $200,000  worth  of  ' 
the  property.  Theie  was  no 
single  offer  for  the  entire  layout. 

The  total  on  mi.scellaneous 
items,  from  paper  clips  to  line¬ 
casting  machines  and  presses 
was  $508,365.76.  A  parking  lot 
was  sold  separately  for  $55,000. 

• 

Samuel  E.  Boys 

Plym(»vtu,  Ind. 

Samuel  E.  Boys,  94,  editor  of 
the  Plymouth  Pilot-Neivs,  the 
oldest  active  newspapennan  in 
Indiana,  died  April  14.  He  came 
here  in  1904  to  ow’n  and  pub¬ 
lish  the  w’eekly  Chronicle  after 
having  published  a  wwkly  at 
Shoals,  Ind.,  for  two  years.  He 
had  started  out  to  be  a  lawj’er. 
For  many  years  he  was  active 
in  politics  as  a  member  of  the 
Republican  party. 

• 

Swintoii  Returns 

Stan  Swinton,  director  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press  World  Seivices 
Division,  is  back  from  a  two- 
months  round  the  world  trip 
which  included  exclusive  meet¬ 
ings  w’ith  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi  of  India,  the  King  of 
Thailand,  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  Prime  Minister  Chung 
Il-Kwon  of  Korea  and  President 
Ferdinand  Marcos  of  The  Philip¬ 
pines.  Swinton  also  saw  Presi¬ 
dent  Sukarno  of  Indonesia  along 
with  other  newsmen. 


Advantages 
In  ‘Unpaid 

William  H.  Ewen,  chairman 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions,  said  this  week  that  there 
“could  be  many  advantages  for 
newspaper  publishers  if  the 
ABC  decides  to  audit  unpaid 
circulations.” 

Mr.  Ewen,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  services,  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany,  told  E&P  that  while  such 
a  move  was  far  from  becoming 
a  reality,  if  it  were  approved  he 
could  foresee  a  time  when  “Pub¬ 
lishers  would  benefit  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  they  will  not 
have  to  compete  with  ‘blue-sky’ 
claims  from  free  distribution 
publications  which  compete  for 
advertising  dollars  in  the  news¬ 
paper  market.” 

The  chairman’s  comments  fol¬ 
lowed  a  press  conference  dur¬ 
ing  which  ABC  officials  outlined 
significant  moves  to  expand 
auditing  sei-vices  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Marketing  Services,  an  affil¬ 
iate  which  will  not  be  involved 
in  print  media  activities. 

In  conversation,  ABC  spokes- 
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Seen 

Audit 

men  admitted  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  publisher  hostility  to 
the  suggestion  that  unpaid  cir¬ 
culations  be  audited.  It  is  a 
problem  with  which  the  Proj¬ 
ects  Evaluation  Committee  has 
“struggled”  for  the  past  five 
months. 

ABC,  however,  went  to  pains 
to  make  its  position  clear. 

“The  Projects  Evaluation 
Committee  is  exploring  several 
alternates  by  which  ABC  might 
audit  various  forms  of  unpaid 
distribution.  However,  the  ABC 
board  of  directors  does  not  have 
before  it  any  proposal  relating 
to  the  extension  of  auditing 
services  to  publications  not  cur¬ 
rently  eligible  under  existing 
ABC  paid  circulation  stand¬ 
ards,”  it  was  stated. 

Mr.  Ewen  added:  “Even  if 
such  action  were  contemplated, 
either  directly  by  the  audit 
bureau  or  through  an  affiliated 
corporation,  no  final  board 
action  would  be  taken  without 
it  first  being  submitted  to  a 
vote  by  the  membership.” 
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urgent  request 
to  editors 
everywhere 
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Thank  you.  J 
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IFORMICA 


BRAND 


I  products 

FORMICA  CORPORATION  •  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45232  •  subsidiary  of  *c  v A%  rv^y^rs^  I  ri~ 

Leadership  through  innovation  •  FORMICAS  is  our  brond  name  for  laminated  plastic  as  well  as  other  products. 
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chaired  by  Miles  P.  Patrone;  and 
the  annual  membership  meeting 
of  the  Associated  Press. 

“Legal  Pitfalls  in  Newspaper 
Bargaining”  will  be  discussed  at 
the  labor  parley  by  Arthur  B. 
Hanson,  ANPA  general  counsel. 
A  panel  will  follow  with  “A 
Realistic  View  of  Collective  Bar¬ 
gaining  in  Advanced  Technol¬ 
ogy.”  The  participants  will  be: 
Harold  E.  Martin,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  and  Alabama 
Journal;  A.  E.  Rosene,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and  Dis¬ 
patch;  William  Forrester,  Pitts- 
Imrgh  (Pa.)  Press,  and  Robert 
H.  Jones  III,  Albany  attorney. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  to 
which  reporters  are  invited,  the 
chief  speaker  will  be  Anthony 
J.  DeAndrade,  president  of  the 
International  Printing  Pressmen 
and  Assistants’  Union  of  North 
America. 

Other  talks  will  be  made  by 
Gene  Robb,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  and  Knickerbocker 
News,  ANPA  president;  Albert 
Spendlove,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin  business  manager;  and 
William  A.  Dyer  Jr.,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  and  News  general 
manager  who  will  report  on  the 
new  “Publisher-Union  Hot  Line” 
for  avoiding  strikes. 

Tuesday  is  given  over  to  the 
traditional  roundtable  sessions 
where  publishers  can  exchange 
views  on  a  variety  of  industry 
matters  behind  closed  doors. 

A  discussion  of  newspaper 
leadership  in  community  action 
is  scheduled  for  Wednesday 
morning,  the  panelists  being 
M.  C.  Benton  Jr.,  mayor  of 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. ;  H.  J. 
Heinz  II,  chairman  of  H.  J. 
Heinz  Co.;  and  Dr.  Benjamin  C. 
Willis,  general  superintendent  of 
schools,  Chicago.  Robert  M. 
White  II  of  the  Mexico  (Mo.) 
Ledger  will  be  the  moderator. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  will 
follow  until  noon. 

A  highlight  of  the  ANPA 
Convention  Luncheon  will  be  the 
presentation  of  the  World  Press 
Achievement  Aw’ard  to  L.  H. 
Walton,  managing  director  of 
the  Rand  Daily  Mail,  Johannes¬ 
burg,  South  Africa. 

On  Thursday  morning  there 
will  be  a  repeat  of  last  year’s 
feature,  “Press  Conference  in 
reverse,”  the  questioners  being 
G-'vernor  Edmund  G.  Brown  of 
California  and  Governor  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller  of  New  York.  On 
the  answer  panel  will  be  Frank 
Batten,  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
and  Ledger-Star ;  John  Cowles 
Jr.,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une;  Mrs.  Elinor  M.  Funk, 
Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook; 


and  John  A.  Scott,  Lafayette 
(Ind.)  Journal  &  Courier. 

The  moderator  will  be  Prof. 
William  E.  Hall,  director  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska  whose  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  Ohio  State 
University  has  placed  him  in  the 
center  of  a  raging  controversy 
with  the  faculty. 

“Free  Press  and  Fair  Trial” 
will  come  up  in  a  talk  by  Claude 
R.  Sowle,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Law  at  the  University  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  James  L.  Knight,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald,  will  present  a  series  of  re¬ 
ports  on  the  ANPA  Research 
program  by  William  A.  Dyer  Jr. 
of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and 
News,  Hollis  J.  Nordyke  of  the 
Ames  (Iowa)  Tribune,  and  Dud¬ 
ley  A.  White  Jr.  of  the  Sandusky 
(Ohio)  Register. 

The  advancement  of  J.  How¬ 
ard  Wood,  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  to  the  presidency 
of  ANPA  will  be  the  principal 
item  on  the  agenda  at  the  annual 
business  meeting  at  noon  Thurs¬ 
day.  Mr.  Robb  has  served  the 
past  two  years. 


Merger 
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ent  publishing  companies  go 
out  of  business,  and  the  new 
company  comes  into  the  picture 
as  the  publisher  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions. 

The  Post  still  remained  out¬ 
side  the  fold  but  it,  too,  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  crucial  contract  nego¬ 
tiations. 

If  no  agreement  is  reached 
to  permit  the  publication  of  the 
new  papers,  the  situation  would 
be  unique.  The  three  papers 
now  employing  5,700  people 
would  be  gone;  a  new  publish¬ 
ing  company  would  have  a  “help 
wanted”  sign  out  but  would  the 
union  members  apply  for  work 
there? 

The  Government  announced 
it  had  no  intention  to  in¬ 
voke  the  antitrust  laws  against 
the  proposed  merger  but  would 
reserve  the  right  to  take  action 
later.  It  also  disclosed  that  ef¬ 
forts  had  been  made  to  find  a 
buyer  for  one  or  more  of  the 
New  York  papers  but  was  un¬ 
successful. 

The  “severe  operating  losses” 
sustained  by  the  Whitney, 
Scripps-Howard  and  Hearst 
newspapers  in  New  York  were 
acknowledged  by  Government 
accountants.  More  key  person¬ 
nel  for  the  new  papers  were 
appointed  on  the  advertising 
side.  Robert  T.  Lambert,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  named  Monroe 
Gensler  of  the  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can  as  associate  and  Jacques 


A.  Caldwell  of  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  as  national  ad  manager. 

Search  for  a  firm  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  papers  for  national  ad¬ 
vertising  continued  after  Story 
and  Kelly-Smith  Co.  declined 
because  it  already  served  the 
Westchester  newspapers  and 
was  being  appointed  to  repre¬ 
sent  all  of  the  Gannett  Group. 


Tucson  Defense 
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sion,”  he  testified,  “We  had  to 
join  it  and  sell  with  television, 
trying  to  show  that  hand  in 
hand  we  can  produce  something 
better  than  television  can  alone.” 

Trying  to  take  national  ad¬ 
vertising  away  from  television, 
he  declared,  is  “like  butting 
your  head  against  the  wall.” 

“We’re  going  to  hitch-hike  on 
television  to  get  back  in  there — 
if  we  can,”  Davidson  asserted 
in  cross-examination. 

Frank  A.  Casanova,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Tucson 
newspapers,  said  evening  shows 
on  tv  are  turning  Citizen  read¬ 
ers  into  viewers  and  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  evening  paper  now 
are  difficult  to  obtain.  The  pa¬ 
per,  he  noted,  is  delivered  to 
homes  about  the  same  time  that 
prime  programs  begin  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  screen. 

Several  merchants  explained 
why  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  had 
gone  ahead  of  the  Citizen  in  the 
1930’s.  The  Star,  they  said,  had 
a  good  editorial  page  and  was 
a  better  product  while  the  Citi¬ 
zen  was  considered  “a  news¬ 
paper  without  a  backbone.”  Star 
salesmen  also  w’ould  undercut 


Toronto 

St.  Clair  Balfour,  president  of 
Southam  Press  Ltd.,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Canadian  Press 
at  the  annual  meeting  here  this 
week. 

Sharp  expansion  of  its  inde¬ 
pendent  world  reporting  was  a 
major  development  in  the  last 
year  for  the  news  cooperative, 
reported  Stuart  Keate,  publisher 
of  the  Vancouver  Sun  and  re¬ 
tiring  president. 

“We  have  had  our  own  man  in 
Moscow  for  two  years  now  and 
have  sharply  expanded  our  in¬ 
dependent  world  reporting  in 
the  last  year,”  he  stated. 

“Your  evidence  is  CP  bylines 
from  faraway  places  whose 
strange-sounding  names  hold  in¬ 
creasing  significance  for  Canada 
and  Canadians. 


the  Citizen  on  advertising  rates, 
it  was  testified. 

The  defense  contends  that  the 
Citizen  fell  into  a  losing  posi¬ 
tion  but  was  saved  by  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  mutual  business 
agency.  The  government  claims 
this  resulted  in  price-fixing  and 
other  unlawful  practices  in  re¬ 
straint  of  trade. 

• 

Joseph  E.  Ridder, 
Head  of  Group, 

Is  Dead  at  80 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Joseph  E.  Ridder,  80,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Ridder 
Publications  Inc.,  the  parent 
corporation  for  15  newspapers 
and  several  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions,  died  here  April  20. 

He  was  one  of  the  three  sons 
of  Herman  Ridder,  who  estab¬ 
lished  the  family’s  base  in  news¬ 
paper  publishing  when  he  came 
from  Germany  and  became 
business  manager  of  the  Staats- 
Zeitung  in  New  York.  The 
brothers — Bernard  H.,  Joseph 
E.  and  Victor  F. — learned  their 
way  in  the  business  from  the 
pressroom  upward 

Joseph  Ridder  played  a  major 
role  in  designing  and  marketing 
the  Intertype  machine.  For  a 
time  he  worked  for  Henry  Ford 
in  automobile  design  but  re¬ 
turned  to  the  newspaper  in  1915. 

His  survivors  include  his 
widow;  a  son,  Eric,  publisher  of 
the  Journal  of  Commerce;  an¬ 
other  son,  Bernard  J.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pasadena  news¬ 
papers;  and  two  daughters. 


“The  result  is  that  Canadian 
readers  are  getting  an  informed 
assessment  of  complex  situations 
popping  up  everywhere. 

“And,  more  than  that,  these 
assessments  are  appearing  under 
the  bylines  of  Canadians  who 
write  with  authority.” 

Keate  noted  that  in  the  last 
two  years  CP  member  dailies, 
now  numbering  103.  had  agreed 
to  a  15  percent  increase  in  their 
payments  to  the  cooperative — 
the  largest  increase  ever  in  such 
a  period. 

The  extra  cost  was  primarily 
to  strengthen  the  news  staff  and 
improve  the  news  service  at 
home  and  abroad,  including  the 
1964  appointment  of  staff  cor¬ 
respondent  John  Best  to  the 
Soviet  capital. 


Balfour  Heads  CP; 
Fees  Raised  15% 
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He  was  the  happiest  boy  in  town  when 
he  landed  a  part-time  job  at  the  corner 
gas  station.  He  wanted  to  be  a  mechanic 
for  as  long  as  he  could  remember.  He 
wanted  to  learn  all  he  could  about  cars 
and  engines.  And  this  was  his  bigchance. 
He  turned  his  part-time  job  into  a  full¬ 
time  ambition.  He  never  lost  the  desire 
to  work  on  engines  ...  or  to  learn  more. 


After  serving  as  a  helicopter  mechanic 
during  the  war,  Art  joined  one  of  the 
General  Motors  car  divisions  as  a  me¬ 
chanic  and  soon  worked  his  way  up  to 
Master  Mechanic.  Today,  Arthur  E. 
Mayer,  Jr.,  is  an  instructor  at  one  of  30 
GM  Training  Centers  across  the  nation, 
with  a  total  annual  enrollment  of  some 
125,000  automotive  mechanics  drawn 


from  GM  retail  dealerships.  The  ••re¬ 
fresher"  courses  taught  at  these  cen¬ 
ters  keep  local  dealer  mechanics  con¬ 
stantly  abreast  of  new  advances  in 
technology  and  service  methods. 

Art  Mayer  is  happy  working  with  his 
students,  helping  to  advance  their 
knowledge  and  skills.  He^s  a  fine  exam- 
pleofthekindof  peoplethatmakeGMgo. 


General  Motors  is  People 


maKing  better  things  for  you 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience  | 


AN>OL’\r.EMENTS  j 

yptcupaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

Newspaper  Britkers 

CXJNFIDinmAL  INFORMATION  j 
Daily  Newspapers  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


WESTiaiN  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim.  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361. 


The  DIAL  Atrency,  1503  Nazareth.  ] 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422  ' 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker”  | 


IT’s  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa.  Ariz.  Ph :  (AC  602)  964-2431. 


NEGOTIA’TORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.  O.  Box  490  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.,  35902.  Phone  546-3357. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.,  91712 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
Newspaper  Sales.  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 

MR.  PUBLISHER,  if  you  want  to  sell 
or  explore  the  market  and  wish  the  ut¬ 
most  in  discretion,  write  Newspaper 
Service  Company.  Inc..  P.O.  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  City.  F7a.,  32401. 


.4NNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 


DURING  THE 
ANPA  CONVENTION 
WE’LL  BE  AT 
THE  WALDORF 


JACK  L.  STOLL 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Los  Angeles 
New  York 
Washington,  D.  C. 


CONFIDEN’nAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Dupont  Circle  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
(AC  202)  DEcatur  2-2311 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


ZONE  3  WEEKLY  and  offset  ptg. 
plant;  annual  gross  S176.000.  Other 
small  weeklies.  P.  T.  Hines,  P.O.  Box 
3132.  Greensboro,  N.C.,  27402. 


FIRST  TIME  OFFERED!  65-year-old  . 
weekly.  All  modern  offset  plant.  S20M 
gross  class.  Owner  has  other  interests.  I 
REPORTER.  Rossville,  Kansas  66533.  I 
Phone :  584-3980. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Line  Rates,  Each  Consecutive  Insertion 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  wHh 
order)  4  tisies  @  snc  per  line  each 
intertion;  3  times  9  90d:  2  •  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOd 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum, 
air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

All  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  •  $1.35;  2  •  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOd  far  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  an  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts  or  ether  decorations 
chanpes  your  classified  ad  to  “classitied 
display."  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  apate  line — $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

IdEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
EliP  classilied  advertisinp  is  set  in  6-point 


type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-poinl  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc. 
will  be  billed  at  the  specific  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate.  etc. 

Advertisements  usinp  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  sipnature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12.  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  TUESDAY,  4:30  P.M. 
Count  five  average  words  U  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders’  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  RepliM  mailed  daily. 
Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 


Respondenfs  answering  "Help  Wanted"  ads 

Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

•so  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022  (AC  212)  Plata  2-70S0 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

Publishers'  Representatives 

$15,968  PROFIT  IN  ’65,  County-scat 
weekly  unopposed,  isolated.  Price  $25M 
cash  or  terms.  Best  deal  to  buyer  wish¬ 
ing  to  go  offset.  Owners  other  interests, 
must  sell  quick.  Box  355,  Burkesville, 
Kentucky  42717. 

TRAVEL  AND  RESORT 

Specialists  with  many  years  of  media 
sales  experience.  Firm  is  expanding  to 
include  a  few  select  publications  de¬ 
siring  N.Y.C.  and  East  Coast  represen¬ 
tation.  The  CJorfield  Company,  310 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 
Phone:  TN  7-3970. 

Newspapers  W'anted 

WANT  OTHER  NEWSPAPER  proper¬ 
ties  I  Cash  or  terms  1  Confidential  1  Phil 
Turner.  Citizen-News,  1545  N.  Wilcox 

EQUIPMENT  MART 

Ave.,  Hollywood.  Calif.,  90028.  Ph. 
(213)  469-1234. 

Complete  Plants 

EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER  looking 
for  weekly  in  western  states — 50M  and 
up  class — with  20M  to  30M  down.  R. 
Walker,  1012  N.  Yale,  Fullerton,  Calif., 
92631. 

TWO  MACHINE  TRADES  PLANT. 
Good  equipment — good  business.  Write 
or  call  for  particulars.  LamI>ert-( Vimbs, 
207  W.  Oak,  Enid,  Oklahoma  73701. 

CCXMMERCIAL  SHOP  in  Santa  Clara 
Valley,  California.  Complete  letter- 
press.  offset  operation  in  one  of  fa.stest- 
growing  areas  of  U.S.  All  etiuipment 
nearly  new  or  new  condition.  Liw  rent 
in  heart  of  town.  Present  “walk-in” 
bus.  is  approximately  $36M  ye.ar;  so¬ 
licitation  could  easily  double.  Terms  or 
lease  to  resixrnsible  experienced  print¬ 
ers.  Gilroy  Printers,  143  N.  Monterey 
St.,  Gilroy.  Calif.,  95020. 

RESPONSIBLE,  experienced  publisher, 
wants  to  purchase  weekly  grossing  over 
SIOOM,  fully  staffed,  good  town.  Areas 
1,  2.  Northern  5  preferred.  Replies 
confidential.  Box  1739,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WEEKLY  WANTED 

Scenic,  western  state  weekly  wanted 
by  exi>erienced,  qualified  eastern  pub* 
lisher.  All  properties  considered.  No 

Brokers.  Write  Box  1687,  EJditor  & 
Publisher. 

Composing  BiHtm 

Business  Oppttrtunities 

LINOTYPl^Model  3^.  electric  pot. 

SEEKING  12-YR  CONSOLIDATION 
AND  EXPANSION  LOAN 
for  modern.  Rotary  Offset  publication 
plant.  Have  growing  semi-weekly  news¬ 
paper  as  well  as  printing  contracts  for 
several  outside  accounts.  This  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  unique  newspaper  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  U.S..  with  great  potential. 
Wish  to  obtain  12-year  loan  of  $235,000 
for  note  consolidation  and  expand,  by 
acquiring  two  other  weekly  newspapers. 
Contact  Box  1771,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

painted — new  guarantee ;  also  3  maga¬ 
zine  fan  type  8’8 :  Model  14  single  key¬ 
board.  Dick  Bligh,  1036  Edgebrook, 
Terre  Haute.  Ind.,  47804. 

REBUILT  LINOTYPE.  2  magazines; 
model  5  Linotype,  2  magazines.  Job 
presses;  Triumph  Saw;  Proof  Press. 
Shetler’s  Superior  Ptg.  Co.,  Indiana, 
Pa.,  16701. 

SET  OF  JUSTOWRITBRS.  used  only 
for  small  weekly.  Excellent  condition. 
Neosho  Miner-Mechanic,  Neosho,  Mis¬ 
souri  64850. 

PRESS  WIRE  JUSTOWRITBRS.  8-12 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Engraving  Service 

pt.  Galvin,  used  6  mos.,  20%  off  list. 
N.  J.  Babb,  Herald-Journal,  Spartan¬ 
burg.  S.C.  29301. 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50.  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature,  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY,  111-113  W.  Market  St.. 
Elkin.  North  Carolina,  28621. 

Ph.  (AC  919)  83.5-1513 

PHOTO 
ENGRAVING  CO. 

1 118  S.  Sfh  ST.  •  BOX  1135  •  PADUCAH  KY.  1 

Fillers 

2  LUDLOWS,  Gas  or  Electric  Pot 

4  CABS,  w/mats  (Send  for  List) 

1  ELROD-E  Gas  Pot  Asst.  Molds 
VANDBPCOOK  325  Proof  Press  25x27 
VANDERCOOK  320  Proof  Press  20x27 
VANDERCOOK  317  Power  Proof  Press 
HOE  Flat  Page  Router 

LINOTYPES.  Models  5-8  and  31 

BIG  NEWSPAPERS  use  Handy  Fillers. 
They  come  Headed  and  save  time.  P.O. 
Box  5451,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  94101. 

Newspaper  Printing 

NEWSPAPER  PLANT:  11  Linos:  40- 
page  press ;  has  time  open  for  more 
tabloid  or  standard  newspapers.  Nor¬ 
man  Adair,  Moreau  Publ.,  Box  545, 
Orange,  N.  J.  (AC  201)  OR  4-8000. 

APEX  PTG.  MACHINERY  CO.,  INC. 
210  Elizabeth  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10012 
(212)  966-0070 

FOR  SALE:  3  SETTS  FRIDEN  tape 
editors ;  automatically  adds  space  to 
justify  lin#*s.  eliminates  nib-out,  in¬ 
creases  production  ICKy^.  Includes  remote 

Press  Engineers 

PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Rotary  and  Offset  Installations 
Moving  -  Reconditioning  -  Repairs 
Guilmont  Printing  Industries  Ltd. 

911  Jeanne  Mance  St. 
Montreal— Canada  Tel;  604-861-1491 
SERVING  CANADA  SINCE  1901 

cable  and  special  table.  Price  $15.00 
per  set.  Reason  for  sellmjr;  bought  a 
computer.  Tribune  Chronicle.  240 
Franklin  St..  S.  E..  Warren.  Ohio. 
John  W.  James.  Prod.  Mgr.  (AC  216) 
393-2521. 

Miscellaneous  Machinery 

Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

EDWARDS  TRANSFER  CO..  INC. 
1100  Ross  Ave.,  Dallas,  ’Texas  75202 

1315  Ashland  St.,  Dallas,  Texas  775201 
(AC  214)  RI  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING, 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING. 

AND  PROCESSING 

Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 

Due  to  equipment  and  system  changes 
in  our  circulation  department,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  items  of  equipment  are  for  sale. 

1 — General  Strapping  Pully-Automatie 
Wire  Tieing  Machine.  2  years  old. 
Priced  considerably  below  book 
valuel 

1 — Elliott  Stencil  Typewriter.  Two 
years  old. 

1 — Portable  Belt  Conveyor  with  Motor. 
Length  16’,  telt  width  1  foot.  Harf- 
ly  used.  In  very  good  condition!! 

29 — Heavy  duty  2  wheel  skids  and  ac¬ 
companying  jack. 

Pleaae  write  or  call  for  prices  and 
further  information  to:  R.  C.  Anderson, 
Circulation  Manager,  The  Binghamton 
Press,  Binghamton,  Now  York  13902. 

New^aper  Press  Installation 
MOVIN(J— REPAIRING— ’TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
65-59  Fourth  Street 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  112S1 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 
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[Equipment  Msrt 

i  BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWS  PA  PER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 
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Miscelliincous  Machinery 

hand  stuffing  your  papers? 

tt'e  have  a  Kosback  five  station  in¬ 
serter  'Will  insert  full  size  newspaiier 
»t  better  than  2000  per  hour.  Wo  pur- 
^ased  new  in  1962  for  *2600  :  you  can 
lave  it  for  *1300,  as  we  no  longer 
neM  it  with  new  press.  Also  photo 
lathe  by  Graphic  Electronics  just  over 
J  years  old.  12  x  18  size  complete  with 
cutting  table,  Elrod  mold  for  base, 
micrometer  depth  gauge,  extra  cutting 
head  and  *180  worth  of  material.  *2400. 
Chronicle  Pub.  Co.  Inc.,  St.  Charles, 
Illinois  60174. 

IBM  EXECUTIVE  TYPEWRITER,  fac¬ 
tory  rebuilt.  Ideal  for  cold-tyiie  com¬ 
position.  One  year  IBM  service  policy 
and  guarantee.  *37.5.  Free  brochure, 
ciill  collect  or  write:  Buckingham 
Graphics.  536  Custer,  Evanston,  Illi¬ 
nois.  60202.  Tel:  312  475-1111. 


LBrrTERPRBSS  AND  GhTSETT 
12  X  18  Photo-Lathe;  Sta-Hi  curved 
router;  Linos  with  TTS ;  32-page  Hoe 
with  color  fountains  and  Cole  quarter 
folder  attached.  Glider  saws.  Elrod — 
tons  of  metal :  also  24'*'  Kenro  camera; 
nuArc  plate  burners:  Justowriters 
Headliners,  waxers — many  others.  Con¬ 
tact:  C.  A.  Martin.  Hamlet  News, 
Hamlet,  N.  C.  28346. 


GOING  OFFSET:  Fairchild  Cadet.  65 
line,  good  condition  *1875.  Mixlel  "E" 
Implex,  factory  maintenance  contract, 
excellent  condition  *4.000.  Intertyiie. 
model  G-2-4.  SN  12114.  Electric  pot. 
quadder,  saw.  Reconditioneil  Intertype. 
1965,  mats — *4,500.  San  Dieguito  Citi¬ 
zen.  Box  AF,  Solona  Beach.  California 
92076. 


CHESHIRE  model  SL  VF.  SN  49103; 
3M  Makerendy  Unit  mislel  2.572:  Van- 
(Icrcook  24  x  24  Pioof  Press:  Hamilton 
20-8helf  Electric  Storage  Cabinet;  2 
Intertypes,  moilel  C-3.  SN  12764.  12770. 
S.  Rosenthal  &  Co.  Inc..  22  E.  12  St.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  4.5210. 


INLAND 

OF  KANSAS  CITY 

offers 

The  largest  selection  of: 

•  Newspaper  Rotary  Presses 
e  Lineeasting  Machinery 

e  Composing  Room  Equipment 

•  Stereotype  Equipment 

We  solicit  your  inquiries. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  64108 
(816)  BA  1-9060 


yeu'xprint _ _ 

STANDARD  32  LB.  NEWSPRINT 
■50  tons  46*4  inch  rolls 
25  tons  40%  inch  rolls 
3120.  i)er  ton.  delivered 

Write  us  for  other  sizes  also  available 
at  LOW  prices. 

Box  1779,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Perforator  Tape 

UWEST  PRICE  and  best  quali 
PerfoMitor  Upes  in  USA.  *.31  per  r. 

*-95  for  14"— all  widt 
JS  .*0°  Qncinnati.  Ohio.  Cartons  on 
Order  now  from: 

NEWSPAPER  SUPPL' 
44  E.  Exchange  St..  Akron,  Ohio  443 


Presses  &  Machinery 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
16-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  now. 
24-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  balloon 
former  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

16-page,  Unitubular  No.  724  with  color 
hump  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 


AVAILABLE  NOW! 


Twin  Cox-O-Type,  flat  bed  press,  16- 
page  capacity,  ser.  #490-491,  less  than 
10  years  old. 

Northern  Virginia  Daily 
Strasburg,  Virginia  22657. 


2  WOOD  PRESSES  22%" 

Each  Press  consists  of  6  Units — Single 
2  to  1  Folder — 1  with  Balloon  Former 
— C-H  Conveyor — Reels,  Tensions  and 
Wood  Autopasters — DC  Group  Drive 
with  Motor  Generator— Sheet  Severing 
Devices — Dynamic  Braking — Available 
mid-May  1966. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


12  X  18  GOLDING  Job  Printing  Press. 
Big  fountain,  chases,  etc.  Special  *265. 
25  fonts  assorted  type  to  36-pt.  and  18 
cases,  lead  furniture  spacing  material, 
assortments,  all  *135.  Press  and  outfit 
together  only  *375.  Turnbaugh  Service, 
Mechanicsburg,  Penna.,  17055. 


MODEL  "E”  DUPLEX  #1153  will  1« 
available  when  we  go  offset  in  a  few 
weeks.  Includes  sixteen  chases  15'/4  x 
22%  inside  and  four  turtles.  *2750  and 
locate<l  in  Illinois.  The  Chronicle  Pub. 
Company,  Inc.,  1501  E.  Main,  St. 
Charles,  Illinois  60174. 


24  PP.  SCOTT  PRESS,  double  color 
deck,  has  run  many  four  color  circulars 
and  newspapers;  built-in  quarterfolder; 
perfect  running  condition.  Sacrifice  for 
quick  action.  Former  plant  of  E.  St. 
Louis  Press,  21  N.  Main,  E.  St.  Louis, 
III.  Phone  618-271-1480. 


:  6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4" 

I  3  extra  Color  Cylinders — 6  Reverses— 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — Dou- 
i  ble  Folder — Ballon  Former  — C-H  Con- 
j  veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables — AC 
I  Group  Drives — Located  New  Orleans — 
Available  early  1967. 

i  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


CUTLER-HAMMER  Press  Motor  Drive, 
made  1958  console  control  cabinet,  7.5 
HP  &  5  HP  motors,  AO  220/3/60. 
Available  inspection,  prompt  delivery. 
JOHN  GRIFh'ITHS  CO.  INC.,  420  Lex¬ 
ington  Ave..  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
(AC  212)  MU  5-4774. 


GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  in  top  condition. 
Ten  years  old.  Always  under  Goss 
service.  16  pg.  tab.  Complete  32  chases. 
New  Landman  color  and  platemaker. 
The  Cape  Codder,  Orleans,  Mass., 
02663. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007 


ANTIQUE  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
press.  Make  offer.  Job  presses.  Line- 
casters.  Shetler's  Sui)erior  Ptg.  Co., 
Indiana,  Pa. 


GOT  TO  GO— AB  DUPLEX;  excellent 
condition,  top  printer.  Name  your 
price.  Dowagiac  Daily  News,  Dowagiac, 
Michigan  49C47. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

12-UNIT 

HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
1951  -  1955 

Made  up  as  two  6-unit  presses,  each 
with  extra  color  cylinder^^  reverses — 
double  folder  —  balloon  former  —  C-H 
conveyor  —  AO  unit  typo  drive  —  Web 
break  detectors — Web  severing  devices 
— reels  and  pasters — trackage  and  turn¬ 
tables. 


IVill  divide 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


2  UNIT  GAZETTE  WEB  OFFSET 
(tabloid)  and  Normanco  collator,  used 
only  1-^  years.  Cost  *34,000,  sell  for  I 
half  price.  (Replaced  by  larger  web  I 
press);  also  10  x  15  Roto-print  offset, 
*975;  10  X  15  Kluge,  *895.  Good  model  ' 
5  Lino,  *1,150.  1^  Goodkin  Prismatic  | 
camera,  new  *1,195.  All  in  A-1  shape. 
Gowe  Printing.  620  E.  Smith  Road,  , 
Medina,  Ohio  44256  (AC  216)  PA  6- 
4161. 


FOR  SALE  AT  SACRIFICE 
16-Pago  2  to  1  Duplex  Tubular  Press, 
good  serial  number ;  with  all  stero, 
mat  roller,  and  late  model  Sta-Hi 
Master  Former.  Available  immediately. 
Contact : 

W.  C.  Douglass 

FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 
3120  Maple  Drive,  N.  E. 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30305 


8-PAGE  GOSS  COMET  FLAT  BED  1 
Press,  roll  fed.  22  chases,  miscellane¬ 
ous  spare  parts  and  tools.  Can  be  seen  I 
in  oi>eration  at  Troy.  Alabama.  Reason  | 
for  selling:  installing  larger  press, 
*850.  Contact  Mirl  Crosby.  Dothan 
Eagle,  Dothan,  Ala.  36302.  Ph:  792- 
3141. 


4  UNIT  HOE— 22-3/4" 

3  Arch  Units  1938—1  Color  Convertible 
1949 — 2  Reverses — 2  AC  Drives — 2  End 
Roll  Stands  with  Power  Hoists. 


Az’oilabte  August  1966 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


TOP  PRESS  PACKAGE:  21-pnge  Hoe 
(48  tab),  new  Iwarings.  electric  system, 
drive,  blankets,  controls:  22-%  Pony 
Autoplate  with  vacuum,  just  rebuilt; 
gas  stereo  |x>t ;  mat  roller;  Sta-Hi; 
turtles  and  chases.  Operating  daily. 
Excellent  quality.  First  offering.  Pric^ 
right  I  Box  1772,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


HOE  2-unit  32-page  press,  web  #826. 
23 1**  cut-off.  60  inch  web.  double  fold¬ 
ers,  angle  bars  w/compensators  for 
color.  Many  new  gears.  i>late  clips  and 
renter  rings  plus  spare  parts.  Will  sell 
unit  or  parts  cheap.  W.  K.  Glasgow. 
Daily  News,  Jacksonville,  N-.  C.  28541. 


2  HOE  REELS.  TENSIONS  AND  PASTERS 
Columnar  mounted  with  Columns 
off  of  HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
PRESS  NO.  2916— (1940)— AC  Motors 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590 


DUPLEX  8-page,  moilel  A.  Little  Giant 
10  X  15.  Galley,  Lette  Boards,  Storage 
Cabinets.  Box  1745.  Eklitor  &  ^blisher. 


Roller  Grinding 


GEO.  C.  LOVELOCK 
S|>ecializing  in 
Rubber-Roller  Grinding 
43  Hoffman  Boulevard 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey.  07012 
Tel:  (AC  201)  OR  5-3344  MU  6-3209 


Wanted  to  Buy 

3  GOSS  UNIVERSAL  UNITS  (one 
with  hump),  roll  stand,  balloon  former, 
skip  slitter.  Mel  Cniger,  Press  Publi¬ 
cations,  EHrahurst,  III.,  60126.  Phone: 
312-834-0900. 
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Presses  &  Machinery 


1956  HOE  COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE 

8i  Arch  Type  Super 
Production  22V4"  Cutoff 
120°  Stagger 


14 

UNITS 


PRESSES 

Available  September,  1966 


•  4  Color  Convertible  Units 
— Mfg.  1956 

•  10  Arch  Type  Super- 
Production  Units  Mfg. 
1938  &  1940 

•  7  Superimposed  Color 
Cylinders 

•  Reels-Tenslons-Pasters 

•  AC  220  V.,  60  Cycle,  3 
Ph.  Group  Type  Drives 

•  All  Roller  Bearing  High 
Speed  Presses 

•  2  Double  Folders  &  I 
Single  Folder 


Will  divide  to  meet  your 
exact  specifications. 


Located  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  Denver,  Colo. 


Owned  and  Offered 
Exclusively  By: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  64108 
(816)  BA  1-9060 

Call  or  Write  for  Details 


Wanted  to  Buy 


JUSTOWRITER  —  BOTH  UNITS 
The  North  Shore  News 
Box  200,  Syosset,  New  York  11791 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590 


WANTED:  Model  29  or  30  Linotype 
mixer  with  saw  and  quadder.  Cash  for 
immediate  delivery.  Contact:  Jim 
Crawford,  Jr.,  The  Democrat-Union, 
117  E.  Gaines  St..  Lawrenceburg,  Ten¬ 
nessee  38464. 


4  UNITS-FOLDING  MACHINE,  roll 
arms,  web  offset  newspaper  press. 
22-%"  cut  off — 36"  web.  No  junk. 
Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co..  Inc. 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 


WANTED:  GOSS  DEX7K  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  double  width  press  #1311, 
for  22-%"  cut-off.  Need  cylinders  only. 
Send  specifications  to;  S.  W.  Calkins, 
Evening  Standard,  Uniontown,  Pa. 
(AC  4>12)  438-2501. 


ELEC.  PAGE  STORAGE  CABINET 
GckxI  condition 

Bulletin,  Martinsville,  Va..  24112 


FOTOSETTER  MATS  WANTED 
Want  to  buy  a  font  of  Alternate 
Gothic  No.  1.  Prefer  18-point,  would 
consider  Alternate  Gothic  No.  77  or 
Futura  Demibold  Condensed  in  12  or 
18-ix>int,  Contact;  Johnny  Camp.  Me¬ 
chanical  Supt.,  Athens  Review,  Athena, 
Texas  7.5751.  (AC  214)  OR  5-4836. 
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Help  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Academic 


NEWS  EIUTORIAL  faculty  member, 
primarily  reitortiriK.  liejtin  September. 
Sound  exiierience  and  M.A.  essential  : 
also  seeking  magazine  journalism  se¬ 
quence  head.  School  of  Journalism. 
University  of  Iowa.  Iowa  City.  Iowa 
52240. 


Administralire 


BUSINESS  MANAGER.  Editor.  Circu- 
lation  Manager  (3  positions).  Publisher 
(2  weeklies),  commercial  printer  (off¬ 
set).  Complete  resume  of  education, 
experience,  earnings.  Acting  Publisher, 
P.  O.  Box  911.  Dasrton,  Ohio  45401. 


CHIEF  ACCOUNTANT,  well  versed  in 
modern  NCR  operation  for  large  daily 
and  shopper  complex.  Submit  resume, 
compensation  expected.  Contact  Phil 
Turner,  Citizen-News,  1545  North  Wil¬ 
cox,  Hollsrwood,  Calif.,  9(W28. 


AD  MAN,  overall  management  experi¬ 
ence  including  editorial.  Large  weekly 
or  small  daily  experience  preferred. 
Advertising,  ^itorial,  general  man¬ 
ager  type.  Small  paper  chain.  Salary 
and  percentage  of  gross,  fringes,  plus 
future!  Write  in  absolute  confidence 
Box  1345,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  MANAGER 
Newspaper  Operations 

$13,000  to  $16,000 

Unique  opportunity  for  outstanding  in¬ 
dividual  who  has  had  past  record  of 
achievement  in  oi>erations  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  This  is  a  responsible  job  on  the 
general  manager’s  staff  of  a  major 
metrojKtlitan  morning  daily  located  in 
Zone  2. 

Should  have  practical  and  analytical 
approach  to  problem  solving  and  be 
capable  of  working  in  any  facet  of  a 
newspaper  oi>eration,  from  understand¬ 
ing  computer  concepts  to  mechanization 
of  involvetl  production  oi>erations.  Es¬ 
sentially,  we  want  someone  to  improve 
methods  of  operation,  including  modifi¬ 
cation  of  systems  and  procedures  used 
in  newspaper  operations. 

Must  be  able  to  work  well  with  mechan¬ 
ical  division  department  heads  as  well 
as  tCH*  management  personnel.  We  need 
a  man  who  can  analyze  problems,  de¬ 
velop  solutions  and  implement  correc¬ 
tive  action.  For  this  individual,  we  offer 
an  unusual  opportunity  with  outstand¬ 
ing  growth  imtential,  and  an  excellent 
starting  salary. 

Send  complete  resume  outlining  past 
experience  and  educational  background, 
in  confidence,  to  Box  1767,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  IN  YOUR  50*S  or  younger 
and  nolxxly  wants  you?  If  you  are  af- 
fecte<I  by  the  recent  newspai>er  merger 
and  have  bcK>kkeeping  and  accounting 
knowledge,  and  can  afford  to  work  for 
a  small-town  salary  without  big-city 
pressures  and  the  fringe  benefits  a 
family  nee<ls.  then  write  Box  1762. 
Editor  &  Publisher,  and  tell  us  your 
story.  We  will  make  an  api>ointment 
during  ANPA  week  and  discuss  a  prop¬ 
osition  with  you. 


PUBLISHER-EDITOR 

for  newspaper  of  15,000  circu¬ 
lation  in  9rowin9  Northeast 
community.  Prefer  married  man 
who  will  inte9rate  and  partici¬ 
pate  in  community  activities. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ex- 
actin9  demands  of  position. 
Liberal  frin9e  benefits.  Send 
complete  information  in  first 
application.  Replies  confiden¬ 
tial. 

Box  U42 

Editor  &  Publisher 


Administrative 


LIVE  -  WIRE  OPPORTUNITY  for 
weekly  manager.  Energetic  man  willing 
to  devote  himself  fully  to  pro<lucing 
pa|>er  community  will  l>e  proud  of  and 
with  ability  to  turn  go<Kl  profit.  Good 
character  essential.  Blstablished  paper 
3.5O0  circulation.  Zone  3.  Box  1787, 
EJditor  &  Publisher.  ' 

Artists  I 

ROTO  ARTIST,  experienced  preferre<I, 
but  able  beginner  consideretl.  Metro-  : 
politan  paiier.  Zone  2.  Box  1733.  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 


LAYOUT  ARTIST  needed  at  once  for 
growing  Florida  daily  in  university  ! 
city.  Major  communications  firm  with  | 
excellent  employment  benefits  and  ad-  : 
vancement  opportunities.  Send  resume  , 
giving  previous  experience,  layout  sam-  ' 
pies,  and  salary  expected  to:  W.  G.  ' 
Ebersole.  Advertising  Dir.,  Sun,  Gaines¬ 
ville.  Florida  32601.  , 

Circulation  I 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  growing  city  of  35,000, 
Chart  Area  4.  Must  be  experience*!. 
Send  all  iletails,  including  salary  ex- 
iwteil,  to  Bo.x  1765,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  young  i 
man  on  his  way  up.  One  of  nation's 
top  50  coriK>rations  is  providing  3,500 
new  jobs  in  our  community  ami  we  1 
need  a  livewire  circulation  manager  to  1 
handle  this  growth  situation.  Liberal 
salary  and  bonus  arrangement  plus 
plenty  of  fringe  benefits  for  the  right 
man.  Locate*!  in  pleasant  small  city  on 
Lake  Erie  in  heart  of  vacationlaml. 
Only  *laily  in  county.  Tell  all  first  let¬ 
ter.  No  'phone  calls,  please.  The  Daily  | 
News,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio  43452.  j 

Classified  Advertising  I 


14.500  CfRfHJLATION  NEWSPAPER, 
which  believes  in  classifie*!.  is  looking 
for  manager.  Growth  market  in  smaller 
city  with  state  women’s  college  and 
diversified  industries.  Contact  Wayne 
r.  Sellers.  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Evening 
Herald. 


PHONE  ROOM 
SUPERVISOR 

Highly-skilled  professional  supervisor 
or  assistant,  ready  to  move  up,  is  j 
neede*!  on  a  metroiwlitan  newspaper  in  , 
a  strong  competitive  market  in  Chart  ' 
Area  2.  The  know-how  of  training.  , 
motivating  and  stimulating  our  phone  i 
rfx)m  staff  of  20  can  be  most  rewarding.  ! 
Excellent  starting  salary  based  on 
ability  and  successful  record  of  past 
achievement.  Send  complete  resiimi  out-  1 
lining  past  work  experien*»  an*!  edu-  ] 
rational  background,  in  confidence,  to 
Box  1757.  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


CLASSIFIED  AD  DIRECTOR  for  a 
large  chain  of  well-estahlishe*l  weeklies 
in  Zone  1.  Experience*!,  with  ability  to 
•levelop  unlimite*!  imtential.  Give  full 
parf’culars  in  first  letter.  Box  1764, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  large 
Northern  Illinois  weekly  chain.  Huge 
potential.  Salary  oi>en  to  your  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Pleasant  working  con*litions. 
Write  Box  1770,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising  \ 

LARGE  SEMI-WEEKLY  newspaper 
needs  experienced,  aggressive  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman.  All  modern  plant,  air- 
conditioned.  Many  benefits,  including 
group  insurance,  paid  vacations.  Ck>l- 
lege  town  of  10.500  in  eastern  South  . 
Dakota.  Excellent  school  system  and 
cultural  advantages  in  a  fine  commun¬ 
ity  in  which  to  raise  a  family. — If 
within  200  miles  call  collect  to  Tom 
Reynolds.  Brookings  Register,  Bipok- 
ings,  S.  Dak.,  Area  Code  605,  692-6271,  | 
or  after  5  p.m.  to  692-2733,  or  write 
stating  qualifications.  ' 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  OPPORTUNITY  on 
one  of  southern  New  England's  lea*ling 
*lailies  lor  young,  experience*!  retail 
display  salesman.  Must  be  strung  un 
sales.  gcKxl  on  copy  and  layout.  Pen¬ 
sion  plan,  paid  hospital  plan,  other 
benefits.  Give  complete  details  m  reply. 
Box  1718.  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  E.xeei- 
lent  uppurtumty  fur  enthusiastic  sales¬ 
man.  Mtxlerii  daily  newspaper  in 
Southern  Michigan.  Good  pay  and  liene- 
fits.  Write  ur  'phune  cullect:  TiirtHi  i 
Rivers  Commercial.  Three  Rivers, 
Mich.,  49093.  (AC  616)  278-1665. 

AD  SALES  DEPARTMENT  of  fast-  j 
growing  N.Y.C.  weekly  newspaper  j 
neetls  experience*!  man  to  assist  busy  i 
advertising  manager  in  sales,  prom*>- 
tion,  planning  an*l  suiiervision.  TE  9- 
4692,  or  Box  1769,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

V' - - 

WE  ARE  EXPANDING 

A  midwest  group  of  8  newspapers,  all 
located  in  fine  communities,  growing 
in  size,  needs  a  good,  go-getter  type 
as  advertising  manager.  For  the  one 
who  is  stymied  as  no.  2  man,  this 
is  chance  to  be  top  man. 

Also  need  advertising  salesman.  We 
offer  good  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  if  we  find  the  right  man. 

Also  need  a  general  reporter.  Experi¬ 
ence  on  the  beat  would  be  helpful. 

Here  is  your  chance  to  join  a 
growing  organization  which  has  much 
to  offer  to  the  ambitious  newspaper¬ 
man. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  i 

Elxcellent  opiKjrtunity  for  a  self-starter  | 
that  can  lead  and  inspire  the  advertis-  j 
in>r  departments  of  a  Chart  Area  4  j 
combination  oi^eration  with  a  circula-  I 
tion  of  more  than  70,000.  Hack};round  | 
in  all  <lepartment8  of  advertising*  with  | 
exi)erience  in  classified  or  retail  man-  ^ 
a^ement,  is  de8ire<l.  You  may  now  be  < 
the  No.  2  man  with  your  present  em-  | 
ployer,  or  a  department  manager  look* 
inK  for  the  chance  to  move  up.  We 
offer  an  excellent  salary  and  incentive  | 
plan  to  the  i>erson  selecte<l.  Sen<l  com-  | 
plete  resume  in  first  letter  to  Box 
1795,  Exlitor  &  Publisher.  I 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  with  ex-  1 
l)erience  wante<I  for  5-day  daily  news- 
pai>er.  Excellent  future.  Age  preference 
over  3o.  Progressive  college  town.  50- 
miles  east  of  Kansas  City,  10-miles 
west  of  Whiteman  AF  Base.  New,  air- 
conditioned  building.  Contact:  The 
Daily  Star.  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  64093. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  WANTED 
—  Excellent  opjx)rtunity  for  enthusiast’C 
salesman  and  layout  man.  Mrxlern  daily 
newspaper  in  New  Hampshire.  Good 
pay  and  benefits.  Write  Box  1790,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SA  LE'^^M  ^  N  j 
Milwaukee  metrr]>oIitan  weekly  cha*n  | 
of  5  papers  ne9<Is  an  exi>erience<l  d's-  i 
play  salesman  to  jo'n  5-man  s*i^flr.  F^R  ! 
fringe  benefits  program  plus  attrac+'ve  I 
salary,  ^-'ud  rAsum*^  to*  Wa'*****  FlU  I 
mann.  Advertising  Dir.,  Star  Newspa-  I 
P''’*8,  Tnc.,  6125  W.  Nat'onal  Ave..  ! 
Milwaukee,  Wiscons'n  53214. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN.  retail  i 
and  clP8s’fie<l.  for  daily  newsim|>er8  in 
F&P  Zones  5.  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typ^-wr't^en  resume,  refereno*^  to  In¬ 
land  DaMv  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dearborn, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  60603. 


SALES 


NEWSPAPER  I 

ADVERTISING 

I 

Unusual  selling  opportunities  in  the  i 
retail  and  national  departments  of  Phil- 
adelphia*8  leading  new8pai>er.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  include  selling  advertising  to 
a  wide  variety  of  business  organizations 
and  advertising  agencies.  i 


Contact  A.  V.  Lund 
General  Manager 
Shaw  Newspapers 
Dixon,  Illinois  61021 

- -  - - V 

AD  SALESMAN.  2  or  3  yeiirs’  experi- 
ence.  Small  *laily.  G*xk1  w*>rking  condi¬ 
tions.  Salary  an*l  lionus.  Write  all. 
Bob  Alexander,  Sanford  (Fla.)  Herald. 


NEED  A  YOUNG,  WELL-SEASONED 
energetic  salesman  with  at  least  two 
years  exi>erience,  who  can  i>ro*luce  at¬ 
tractive  layouts  an*l  SELL!  Above- 
average  salary  an*l  Ixvnus.  Ebcce'.lent 
future  for  the  right  man.  Imme*liate 
opening.  Semi  your  resume  to:  (lordon 
E.  Not^quist,  A*lvtg.  Dir.,  The  Journal, 
Coffeyville,  Kansas  67337. 

SPACEMAN 
(OR  WOMAN) 
URGENTLY  NEEDED 

America’s  fast-growing  drugstore  chain 
is  in  need  of  a  media  buyer  who  ia 
willing  to  take  responsibility  and  grow 
along  with  us,  in  the  ’’Queen  City  of 
the  West”— Cincinnati. 

Experience  important.  You  will  have  to 
take  over  quickly  in  our  rapidly-exiiand- 
ing  ad  department,  so  you  should  now 
be  employed  by  a  large  retail  chain 
or  recognized  agency.  If  you  know  direct 
mail,  radio  and  TV,  too.  we’d  be  grate¬ 
ful. 

In  your  hands  will  l>e  the  scheduling 
of  weekly  ads  in  100  plus  (more  every 
month)  new8pai>ers.  control  of  budgets, 
invoices  and  making  recommendations. 
We  offer  attractive  salary  (punctually 
reviewed)  plus  top  COMPANY  PAID 
benefits  including  profit-sharing. 

We  will  hold  in  strict  confidence  ths 
resume  and  salary  requirements  you 
forward  to: 

Mr.  A.  G.  Harsnett 
SUPER  X  DRUGS 
1014  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS  SPEHALI^ 
S*)uthern  California  publisher  has  im- 
me<liate  oiHining  for  salesman  experi¬ 
ence*!  on  Anniversary  E*litions,  Special 
Sections  an*l  Features.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability:  also  bonus  ar¬ 
rangement.  excellent  fringe  benefit*. 
Box  1784,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Excellent  startim/  saUirii  plus 
expenses.  Re'ocntioii  ueers- 
sarp.  Moving  expense  al- 
lotcnnce  paUi. 

It  advertising  sales  with  an  aggressive 
growth  organization  is  the  challenge 
you  are  seeking,  please  semi  full  partic¬ 
ulars  outlining  past  work  exiierience 
and  educational  background,  in  confi¬ 
dence.  to: 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Personnel  Department 
400  N.  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  I9I0I 


WERE  YOU  MERGED  OUT? 
Grow  ng  weekly  in  expanding  town  of¬ 
fers  g,To*l  future  to  exiierience*!  stiver- 
t's'ng  salesmen.  Salary,  incentive,  in¬ 
surance.  Pleasant  New  England  tows 
w'th  state  univers-ty,  college,  excellent 
pulil'c  schfKils.  Write  or  call:  M'rhnel 
(leSherbinin,  Record,  Amherst,  Mass. 
413-256-8331. 


Editorial 

EXPERIENCED  NEWS  REPORTER 
for  Blast  Coast  Florida  daily.  Writo 
Box  1399,  EMitor  &  Publisher,  wits 
resiim4.  salary  requirements:  earners 
capability  desirable. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  April  23,  m6 
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HEI.P  Vi.\NTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial  i 

Editorial  j 

editor  for  good  solid  morning  daily 
in  northeastern  Pennsylvania.  Good 
lotion,  benefits,  modem  off-set  plant. 

Editorial  position  in  four  yeiu-s 
Lr  right  man.  Contact  David  M. 
l^ner.  The  Daily  Review.  Towanda, 
ya.  18848. 

CITY  EDITOR — Alert,  aggressive  man 
with  solid  reporting  and  desk  e.\peri- 
ence  needed  to  guide  young,  eager  staff  ! 
of  40,000  a.m.  newspaiier.  Excellent 
opportunity  in  a  Zone  2  multi-publica¬ 
tion  organization.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1720,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

reporters— Two  of  our  front-line 
renorters  have  been  promoted  out  of 
our  ii-wsroom.  We  need  replacemenU 
who  have  about  five  years  experirace 
on  a  daily  or  with  a  wire  service.  This 
ii  a  metropolitan  afternoon  daily  in  a 
nrimc  news  area  with  a  circulation  of 
110  000  We  pay  top  people  top  wages, 
•nil  ofTer  a  full  range  of  benefits. 
Chart  Area  3.  Box  1670.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  for  responsible  iiosition 
on  progressive  offset  daily.  Must  have 
flair  for  layout.  Five-day  week,  good 
benefits,  new  plant.  Charles  Rowe,  The 
Free  Lance-Star,  Fredericksburg.  Va., 
224U1. 

COPY  EDITORS — Metropolitan  after¬ 
noon  daily  Zone  6  seeks  copy  editors 
with  2-4  years'  exiierience  on  smaller 
dailies.  If  you  can  handle  copy  smooth¬ 
ly,  write  tight  heads  and  like  living 
in  Southern  city,  let  us  hear.  Pay  ade¬ 
quate  and  good  company  benefits.  Write 
Box  1712,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

“  aviation  WRITER 

Young  man  with  writing  experience 
and  aviation  interest  to  join  public 
relations/advertising  staff  of  fast-paced 
aerospace  organization.  Will  research 
and  write  trade  stories  in  depth,  take 
occasional  field  trips,  and  establish 
industry  and  product  fact  files.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  A. 
Vernon  Davis.  Manager  of  Public  Re- 
lations/Advertising.  Fairchild  Hiller. 
Aircraft-Missiles  Division,  Hagerstown. 
Maryland,  21740. 

EDITOR  or  man/wife  team.  Small 
daily.  Any  age.  Edinburg  Courier,  Eklin- 
burg,  Indiana  46124. 

EXPANDING  5-day  Northern  Calif, 
daily  wants  assistant  news  editor-re- 
porter.  Prefer  young  man,  country 
trained,  knowledge  of  photography  or 

JOIN  A  GROWING  ORGANIZA'nON 
See  'Help  Wanted'  ad  under  "Display 
Advertising”  entitled,  "We  are  ex¬ 
panding.” 

willing  to  learn.  Colusa  Sun-Herald, 
Box  89,  Colusa,  Calif.,  95932. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  reporters 
and  deskman  on  morning  newspaper  in 
Zone  1,  90-miles  from  N.Y.C.  Box 
1749,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NHaiD  GOOD  Reporter-Photographer 
by  June.  Leading  Wisconsin  weekly, 
near  Milwaukee.  Offset  paper.  Fringe 
benefits — goo<l  working  conditions.  Ref¬ 
erences  needed.  Hartford  Times-Press, 
Hartford,  Wisconsin  53027. 

NEIED  SPORTS  WRITER— Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced.  Write:  Free  Press  Sports 
Dept.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  80902. 

REGIONAL  NBDVS  EDITOR— Excel¬ 
lent  management  opportunity  for  news¬ 
paperman  seeking  advancement.  Direct 
full-time  staff  of  3  plus  25  correspond¬ 
ents  for  regional  nevvs  raction  of 
award-winning  offset  daily  in  Zone  5. 
Excellent  pay,  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1685,  Bklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  112-yrar-old  ex¬ 
clusive  tri-weekly.  All  new  Goss  offset 
central  plant  in  East  Iowa  agricultural- 
industrial  Mississippi  Valley  area.  Two 
former  employees  to  partnership  in 
adjacent  large  weeklies.  Potential, 
ability,  ambition  to  start,  more  im¬ 
portant  than  exiierience.  $110-$130 
plus  benefits.  EIxperienced  staff  of  20. 
First  opening  this  position  in  18  years 
caused  by  news  ^itor  taking  state 
wide  public  relations  post.  Growing 
city  of  6300  with  exc.  new  schools, 
recreation  and  $2  million  hospital. 
Contact  Bob  Melvold.  Owner-Publisher, 
Maquoketa  Newspapers,  Maquoketa, 
Iowa,  62060.  (Ph.  662-2441  or  Res. 
652-2378). 

REPORTEHl  for  interesting  general  as¬ 
signments.  Morning  daily.  Two  or 
three  years  experience.  40-haur  week. 
&cellent  employe  benefits.  Write:  Ekii¬ 
tor,  Morning  Record,  Meriden,  Conn., 
06453. 

A  COMPETENT  NEWSPAPERMAN 
who  knows  about  farming,  likes  farm 
people  and  can  specialize  in  writing 
and  editing  a  newspaper  farm  depart¬ 
ment  has  an  excellent  position  awaiting 
him  with  a  live  wire  downstate  Illinois 
daily.  Fine  opixirtunity,  salary,  extra 
benefits  and  top  working  conditions  for 
the  right  man.  who  can  take  over  an 
excellent  established  farm  department. 
Write  Daily  Journal,  Kankakee,  III., 
giving  full  details  of  training,  experi¬ 
ence,  background. 

OLD,  ESTABLISHED  MIDWEST  daily 
of  50M-plus  offers  attractive  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  self-expression  to  editorial 
writer.  Job  requires  daily  editorials  on 
local  issues  and  layout  and  make-up  of 
editorial  page.  Salary  open.  Box  1710, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  —  General  assignments. 
Five-day  week,  40  hours,  time  and  half 
overtime.  Good  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Charley  Craig,  Telegraph-Bul¬ 
letin.  North  Platte.  Nebr.,  69101. 

AN  EDmNG  AND  GROWTH  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  woman  who  believes  the 
women's  section  should  be  ns  sparkling 
and  well  edited  as  the  rest  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  We  need  an  assistant  women's 
editor  proficient  in  copy  editing,  story 
id^  and  product  improvement  to  work 
with  our  women's  eilitor  in  directing 
a  staff  of  7  writers.  Could  be  a  step  up 
for  a  good  writer.  We're  a  growing, 
award-winning  chain  of  6  progressive 
suburban  newspapers  averaging  140 
pages  apiece  in  Chicago's  northern 
suburbs.  Excellent  merit  pay  system. 
We  just  completed  a  $300,000  addition 
to  our  main  office  to  give  us  excellent 
publishing  facilities  for  starting  more 
newspapers.  David  Roe,  Hollister  News¬ 
papers,  Wilmette,  Illinois  60019. 

REPORTBIR  with  potential,  plus  an 
experienced  wire  editor,  needed  im- 
m^iately.  We'll  pay  for  them.  too. 
Reporter  should  to  ready  to  handle 
"cream”  of  daily  news  flow:  he  should 
have  investigative  talents,  and  ability  to 
see  through  to  core  of  complicated 
issues.  Wire  editor  should  have  news 
sense,  editing  ability,  and  ambition  to 
move  up.  Send  resum4s  to:  News  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Sun-Bulletin,  60  Henry  St., 
Binghamton,  N.Y.  13902. 

RBPORTEHIS  —  Ambitious,  talented, 
some  experience,  college  degree,  for 
general  assignments  and  suburban 
brats  on  New  York  State’s  prize-win¬ 
ning  capital  city  p.m.  Excellent,  im¬ 
mediate  opportunities.  Send  complete 
resum4  to:  Robert  G.  Fichentorg. 
Executive  Editor,  The  Knickerliocker 
News,  12  Sheridan  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y, 
12201. 

CHART  AREAS  1  AND  2.  This  may 
be  your  answer!  THE  NEW  BRITAIN 
HEJRALD  hu  an  immediate,  attractive 
opening  on  ita  news  staff  for  someone 
who  has  had  some  desk  experience,  and 
would  like  more — or  who  has  had  re- 
CTperience  and  would  like  to 
combine  it  with  desk  work,  ^art  area 

1  and  2  applicants  preferred  to  facili¬ 
tate  interviewintr.  Live  wires  from 
smaller  papers  have  found  or>portunitiea 
ncre  excellent.  Better  than  avera^  pay, 
jniployw  benefits  and  working  condi- 
bons.  WHter  Manatrinpr  EJditor.  New 
060m'*'  New  Britain.  Conn. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 

WANTED — Experienced  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  on  metropolitan  Mid¬ 
west  evening  dailv.  In  addition  to  usual 
fringe  benefits,  chance  to  develop  with 
progressive  staff.  Send  clips.  re8um4. 
references  and  salary  expected,  to: 
Ernest  B.  Williams.  Assistant  Editor, 
The  News-Sentinel.  Fort  Wayne.  In¬ 
diana  46802. 

For  April  23,  1966 

HELP  WANTED  _ HELP  WANTED 

Editorial  Editorial 


EDITOR 

WRITER 

Are  you  a  top-flight  young  editor-writer  with 
the  bylines  and  job  experience  to  prove  it? 
Prestige  national  magazine,  multi-million  read¬ 
ers,  seeks  first-class  man  under  40  for  article 
work  in  travel,  natural  history,  physical 
science  fields.  Must  combine  bright,  imagina- 
tiye  writing  style  with  zeal  for  accuracy  and 
wide  ranging  interest  in  world’s  peoples  and 
places.  Should  also  be  able  to  shape  raw  manu¬ 
scripts  of  non-professional  writers  into  polished 
magazine  articles;  requires  instinct  for  story 
structure,  knack  for  bloodless  cutting,  respect 
for  author’s  style.  Magazine  background  pre¬ 
ferred  but  not  essential  if  candidate  demon¬ 
strates  solid  accomplishment  with  big  league 
daily  newspaper.  Good  picture  sense,  picture 
caption  writing,  helpful.  Must  be  free  for  oc¬ 
casional  travel.  Long-established  organization 
seeks  only  the  best  and  offers  commensurate 
salaiy  (open).  Excellent  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement,  frequent  salary  reviews.  Eastern 
seaboard.  In  confidential  letter,  please  tell  us 
about  yourself  in  detail,  including  education, 
experience,  published  works,  age,  and  present 
salary. 

Box  1776,  Editor  &  Publisher 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR 

A  metro^Iitan  daily  on  everybody's  top 
ten  list  is  reorganizingr  its  feature  de¬ 
partment  and  looking  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  women's  editor  who  can  supervise 
a  staff  of  15  and  produce  a  section  that 
sings.  It's  a  big  opportunity  in  a  big 
city  for  the  man  or  woman  ready  for  a 
big  move  up.  Send  resume  and  salary 
exilectation  to : 

Box  1716,  Editor  &  Publisher 


YOUNG  REPORTER-REWRITE  MAN 
for  community  newspaper-radio  beat  in 
thoroughbred  horse,  suburban  county 
near  D.C.  $140  to  take-hold  self-starter 
able  to  prepare  copy  for  newspaper, 
condense  for  air.  Camera  experience 
useful  but  not  essential.  Send  resume. 
Box  1610,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS,  EXPERIENCED  Wom¬ 
en's  Page  Writer,  or  Elitor,  to  head  up 
Society  Department  of  fastest-growing 
pai)er  in  the  Midwest — The  Kokomo 
Morning  Times.  Send  resum4  to:  Don 
Freeman.  Morning  Times,  Kokomo,  In¬ 
diana  46901. 


DESKMAN,  Chart  Area  2.  Sun.  to 
Thur.,  10:30  p.m.  to  6:30  a.m.  Will 
pay  well.  Heavy  on  layout,  wire  copy ; 
some  heads  and  copy  e<liting.  All  pos¬ 
sible  benefits.  Prefer  man  from  small 
daily  or  large  weekly.  Box  1783,  Editor 
i&  Publisher. 


EDITOR  with  reporting  and  photog¬ 
raphy  exi>erience  to  handle  news  side 
of  goo^,  big  county-seat  weekly  located 
in  West  Central  Illinois.  Job  open  now  I 
Permanent!  For  further  details,  write: 
The  Times  Record,  Aledo,  Illinois  61213. 


BXPERIEaiCED  REPORTER  who  can 
roll  up  his  sleeves  and  wr'te  any  type 
of  story  for  PMS  daily  in  Virginia. 
Can  pay  $130  or  more  a  week  for  right 
man,  depending  on  experience  and 
background.  Box  1774,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GEORGIA 

If  you  are  young,  this  may  be  the 
chance  you  seek  to  prove  your  ability. 
The  job  is  general  assignment  report¬ 
ing:  the  pay  and  other  benefits  are 
above-average.  Box  1792,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MULTI  PUBUCATION  PUBLISHER 
in  Chicago  needs  solid  reporter-writer 
with  1-2  years  experience  on  small 
daily  or  weekly:  Degree  desirable,  gomi 
on  details  and  able  to  cover  all  brats. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirement. 
Bo.x  1775,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  DESK  MAN— Afternoon 
daiiy  offers  an  attractive  copy  desk 
position  to  a  person  interested  in  mov¬ 
ing  into  an  area  of  responsibility.  Five- 
day  week.  Some  experience  desire<l,  but 
we  will  train  experienced  reporter  de¬ 
siring  to  move  up  to  the  desk.  Please 
send  resume  in  complete  confidence. 
Box  1797,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RE'PORTER  with  1  or  2  years  of  ex- 
|)erience  for  medium-sized,  high-quality, 
afternoon  daily  in  Zone  2.  Above- 
average  pay,  37-%  hour  week.  Would 
consider  June  J-graduate.  Send  full 
resume.  Box  1793,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — General  assignment  and 
sports :  5-day  Iowa  daily.  Good  man  can 
become  editor.  Salary  commensurate 
with  ability.  Write  or  call :  Rollin 
Huard.  Charles  City  (Iowa)  Press. 


REPORTERS.  DESKMEN,  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  5.  7,  and  8. 
Experienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  full  typewritten  resume,  references 
to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dear¬ 
born,  Chicago,  lil.,  60603. 


SEMI-RETIRED  NEWSMAN,  wanting 
to  slow  his  pace  in  a  iovely  rural 
county-seat  town,  managing  a  weekiy. 
No  shop  responsibilities.  Mail  applica¬ 
tion  to  Tazeweli  Pub.  Co..  Central  Ptg. 
Plant,  Morton.  Illinois  61550. 
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Public  Relations 

REPORTER  City  hall  coverage.  >ren- 
eral  aHsi^nnients.  on  afternoon  daily  in 
grovvintf  city  of  55,000  in  Central  Con¬ 
necticut.  Several  years  exi*erience  and 
collej^e  hackgrrouml  desire*!.  Become  a 
ineml»er  of  a  con^^nial  workinjr  team.  ! 
Good  salary  for  riv^ht  person  and 
frin^te  Ijenefits.  Write  full  details  to: 
Editor,  The  Journal,  Meriden,  Conn., 
U6453. 

SPORTS  WRITER  hut  not  just  any 
siK>rts  writer.  Have  8ix)t  for  a  man 
with  e-\i>erience,  im.ajtination  and  in¬ 
terest  to  brighten  aftern*K>n  pagres.  Key 
lH>8ition  o))en  on  6-man  staff  in  health¬ 
ful.  sunny  'I\icson,  Ariz.  Major  inter- 
collet^iate  athletics,  Cleveland  Indians 
spring  training  site  are  part  of  bright  | 
s|X>rts  scene.  Hamlsome  prt>fit-sharing  • 
and  insurance  plans.  Apply  in  writing  ; 
—DO  Nar  TELEPHONE— to  ('.eorge 
Rosenlierg,  Managing  Elitor,  Tucson  ! 
Daily  Citizen,  P.O.  E>x  5027,  Tucson,  | 
Ariz.  Send  |>ersonal  resume  and  state  . 
salary  re<iuirements.  | 

TOP.  AWARD- WINNING  WEEKLY 
has  two  oiienings.  (1)  Copy  e<!itor-re-  , 
porter  n*‘ede*i  by  May  1  :  Fast,  accurate  I 
in  editing  and  hea<iline  writing;  pro¬ 
ficient  in  general  assignment  and  re¬ 
write.  (2)  Genera!  assignment  reiK>rter 
needle*!  by  May  16:  City  government, 
police,  fire  and  schcK>l8.  Our  salary 
range  $95  to  $152.50.  Contact:  Ken  ' 
Weaver,  Birmingham  Eccentric,  1225  I 
Bowers,  Birmingham,  Michigan  48808.  | 

W'E  OFFER  THE  OPPORTUNITY  to 
be  a  rather  large  frog  in  a  small  ism)1 
to  the  young  newsman  who  has  the  i 
ability  and  maturity  to  meet  challenge.  { 
Prefer  some  exi>erience  but  will  take  i 
sharp  l>eginner.  Prefer  sports  writing  I 
talent  but  overall  ability  more  im- 
jiortant.  Submit  samples,  references  to 
The  Commercial-Review,  Portland,  In-  , 
diana— an  uninhibited  newspaper.  ‘ 

WRITERS-EDITORS 

The  Famous  Writers  School  of  West- 
port.  Connecticut,  is  addini;  to  its  office 
staff  of  fiction  and  non-fiction  instnic-  | 
tors.  Have  you  a  proven  record  as  a 
professional  fiction  or  non-fiction  ' 
writer?  Have  you  had  solid  experience  ■ 
as  an  eilitor  of  fiction  or  non-fiction  , 
material  ?  We  offer  basic  s<‘curity  for  ! 
the  mature  writer  or  ditor  who  can 
devote  35  hours  a  week  to  criticizini; 
student  manuscripts  in  our  editorial 
offices.  Send  complete  resume,  with 
telephone  numlier  where  we  may  call 
you  durine  the  day.  to:  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector.  Famous  Writers  School,  West- 
I>ort,  Connecticut  06S80.  I 


TWO  OPENINGS — some  combination, 
with  staff  shifts,  to  use  talents  of  re- 
jiorter,  copy>"<;a<ler,  drama  critic,  bus¬ 
iness  news  writer.  Six-day  afternoon 
pa|ier  in  fast-Krowin^  university  city.  ’ 
1  Excellent  opisirtunities.  Ann  .\rbor  i 
(Mich.)  News. 

Free  Lance  j 

CORRESPONDENTS  —  Washington 
newsletter  wants  stringers  in  leading 
cities  and  state  capitals  to  write  about 
gasoline  marketing.  Send  resume  and 
present  employment  information.  Box 
18UU8,  Washington,  D.C.  20022. 


Miscellaneous 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspaiiers.  For  application, 
write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  N.  Front  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  171  lu. 

Operators-Machinisls 

NEWSPAPER  TTS 
PERFORATOR  OPERATOR 
(Experienced) 

Minimum  of  375  linee  an  hour;  37-^ 
hour  week  ;  night  shift.  $147.  Excellent 
working  conditions — liberal  fringe  ben¬ 
efits.  Phone  Mr.  Seiferling,  (201)  545- 
4000. 

EXPERIENCED  MACHINIST  wanted 
for  15-machine  shop.  Night  shift.  TTS 
experience  a  must.  Top  pay  for  right 
man.  Contact:  Jack  Kenner,  Lima 
News,  Lima,  Ohio  45802. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATORS 
HAND  COMPOSITORS 
Due  to  increased  business  and  long- 
range  contracts,  progresaive  trade 
plant  with  new  equipment  has  perma¬ 
nent  openings  for  skilled  Linotype 
operators  and  Hand  Compositors.  Up 
to  $140  for  40  hours  plus  O.T.  to  quali¬ 
fied  men.  Air-conditioned  plant,  non¬ 
union,  benefits;  day  or  swing;  no  labor 
trouble.  Send  complete  resume  to; 
Shipp  Typography,  625  N.  W.  19  St., 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  73103. 

PRINTER-OPERATOR,  country  train¬ 
ed.  Mostly  machine-  some  floor.  Union 
or  eligible.  40  hours  @  $2.70.  Paid  vaca¬ 
tion — paid  holidays.  Raymond  Herald, 
Raymond,  Washington  98577. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  WANTED. 
Must  lie  able  to  oiierate  Mixer.  $2.60 
Iier  hour,  40-hour  week ;  some  over¬ 
time.  Helen  Publishing  Co.,  Helen,  New 
Mexico  87002. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


COMBINATION  oi>erator-floor  man. 
Some  knowle<lge  of  markup  and  typing 
valuable.  Fast-growing  3(b00o  daily  in 
Zone  9  contemplating  offset  within  two 
years.  Union  day  scale  $141.30  plus 
many  fringes.  Write:  Morrie  Shore, 
The  Columbian,  Vancouver,  Washing¬ 
ton  9n660. 

Photography 

STAFF  PHOTOGRAPHER  who  is 
young,  aggressive,  creative,  imaginative 
and  exx)erience<l  in  the  various  phases 
of  newspa{>er  photography,  to  join  staff 
of  fast  growing,  Florida  Daily  and 
Sunday.  In  first  letter  send  complete 
resume,  salary  requirements,  when  you 
can  start,  kind  of  basic  equipment  you 
have  and  returnable  samples  of  fea¬ 
tures,  sports  and  human  interest  pic¬ 
tures  to: 

Personnel  Department 
Fort  Lauderdale  News 
Fort  Lauderdale.  Florida  33302 

Press  Koitm 

PRESSMAN  for  60,000  morning  news¬ 
paper.  Combination  Press-Stereo  Dept. 
4th  or  5th  year  apprentice  can  also  be 
considered:  Scale:  $131  with  many 
fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Harold 
C.  Berg.  Prod.  Mgr..  Atlantic  City 
Press.  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  08404. 

ROOM 

SUPFRINTENDENT 

An  outstanding  opportunity  for  an  in¬ 
dividual  with  a  broad  and  varied  back¬ 
ground  to  assume  total  responsibility  in 
the  press  room  of  a  major  metropolitan 
daily  and  Sunday  newspai>er  in  Zone  2. 
Must  have  a  minimum  of  10  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  comparable  function;  must 
know  press  and  auxiliary  equipment,  its 
operation,  including  color,  capabilities 
and  maintenance.  Should  have  some 
experience  in  evaluation  of  press  per¬ 
formance  both  from  an  equipment  and 
manning  point  of  view. 

The  ideal  candidate  will: 

Have  directed  the  installation  of 
new  or  the  relocation  of  older 
equipment. 

Be  wail  organized  and  not  afraid 
of  tackling  difficult  problems. 

Be  profit'Oriented  and  h.ave  realized 
years  ago  that  problems  are  re¬ 
solved  through  selling  new  concepts 
to  management  or  union  representa¬ 
tives,  and  not  be  demanding  com¬ 
pliance  through  sheer  force  of 
authority. 

In  short,  we  are  seeking  an  intelligent 
individual  with  pressroom  knowhow, 
who  has  a  practical  approach  to  prob¬ 
lem  solving,  and  can  establish  a  good 
relationship  with  both  management  and 
labor. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  unique 
opportunity,  which  has  an  attractive 
starting  salary,  send  a  resum6  outlining 
past  experience  and  educational  back¬ 
ground  in  confidence  to  Box  1707,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COMPETENT  JOURNEYMEN  PRINTER 
or  ITS  operator,  union  or  eligible; 
pension,  sick  leave,  major  medical  pro¬ 
tection,  vacation,  holidays ;  newly-re- 
modeletl  shop  with  latest  equipment; 
excellent  living  conditions.  Write  W.  Z. 
Thompson,  Lexington  Herald-Leader 
Co..  Lexingrton,  Kentucky,  40507. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  OPPORTUNITY 
— Well  trained  printer  for  15,000 
Penna.  daily.  Can  lead  to  assistant 
foreman.  Excellent  community.  Send 
full  details  including  starting  salary 
requirements.  Box  1708,  Editor  &  PuB- 
lisher. 


Promotion 


CAUFORNIA  COLLBfiB  student  cor 
poration  seeks  public  infiirmation  i{ 
rector,  age  25-30.  Degre*-  plus  exneri' 
ence  in  sports  and  general  assigniotti 
for  newspaper  or  in  radio-TV  requit^ 
Excellent  salary,  benefits,  working  cm 
ditions.  Send  resume  to  Hubert  Spink 
Associated  Students,  California  SUti 
Polytechnic  College,  San  I.uit  Obiinn 
Calif.,  93401. 

CARIBBEAN  PR  REPRESIUTTATIVE. 
Leading  company  with  headquarters  ig 
N.Y.C.  seeks  individual  with  solid 
journalism  background.  prefersblj 
some  PR.  to  act  as  representative  co*. 

I  ering  Caribbean  area.  Local  PR  pro! 

I  grams  plus  features  for  mainland  press 
Good  Siranish.  Knowledge  of  Caribbssg 
!  area  would  be  a  plus.  Will  be  ba^  i,  . 
j  San  Juan  after  orientation  in  Htt  * 
I  York.  A  job  with  a  future  in  an  in-  I 
I  ternational  organization  for  the  ririi  ^ 
I)erson.  Salary  open.  Box  1747.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER  NEEdId' 

Expanding  public  relations  departmeot 
in  one  of  America’s  growing  cog. 

I  Iranies  (Chart  Area  2)  has  need  for 
news  and  feature  writer  in  his  20's  or 
>  early  SO’s.  to  write  articles  for  bu. 

!  iness  publications,  news  releases,  de 
;  velop  in  other  PR  functions.  “Ground 
floor”  opportunity  with  a  future.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1742,  Editor  A  Pub 
lisher. 

SPORTS  INFORMATION  DIRECTOR 
— OpiHirtunity  for  alert,  thor^ 
young  man  with  writing  skills  to  ewer 
broad,  year-round  sports  program  at 
coeducational  college  in  Zone  2.  Solid 
knowledge  of  collegiate  sports  essen¬ 
tial,  photographic  ability  valuable.  Jnir 
1.  Box  1717,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR 
July  1  oi>ening  in  PR  office  of  upsUtr 
N.Y.  college.  Exiierience  in  writing, 
editing  and  layout  essential.  Must  be  f 
able  to  work  enthusiastically  with  i 
faculty  and  students  ami  !«  willing  to 
initiate  and  undertake  restionsibilitia. 
Excellent  opi>ortunity  for  permanent  I 
(Ktsition.  Box  1766,  Eilitor  &  Publislwr.  ■ 

PUBLICITY  ASSISTANT  for  large 
Chicago  rompany.  Young  man,  25-3ii, 
l>referal)ly  (Thicago  area  resident  with 
some  newspaper  background,  ability  to 
write  well,  (kxxl  salary  with  excellent 
employe  Itenefits.  Box  1780,  Editor  i 
Publisher. 

UPSTATE  N.Y.  NEWS  BUREAU  of 
large  company  has  iqiening  for  college 
graduate  with  news  writing  experience, 
tkxsi  chance  for  career  with  a  future 
in  firm’s  public  relations  department. 
Box  1794,  Eiiitor  &  Publisher. 

Salesmen 


EXPANDING  OLDLINE  SYNDICATE 
seeks  experienced  salesman.  Future 
management  opportunity  for  the  right 
man.  Box  1725,  Eelitor  A  Publisher. 


FACTORY  REPRESENTATIVE  — &• 
pending  company  desires  ambitioui. 
circulation-oriented  man  in  the  25-55  , 
age  bracket.  ConsMerable  travel  to  cir¬ 
culation  and  industrial  accounts,  with 
a  future  as  sales  executive.  Relocate. 
Area  5  at  factory  with  salary,  ez- 
penses  and  bonuses.  Send  full  resuraf 
to  Box  1734,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  WEB  PRESSMAN  or 
.Salesman  now  selling  to  newspaper 
pressrooms  to  sell  rollers,  blankets  is 
the  South.  Attractive  position,  good 
eomiiensation  arrangement.  J.  Thomii 
McHugh  Comiwny,  Inc..  6800  Blast  32iid 
Street,  Indianaimlis  46226,  Indians. 
Phone:  3n-54.-)-3662. 


WRITERS’  .SERVICES 
Job  Resume  W'riting 


PROMOTION  MANAGB^R  a  t  Jfp.ume  W'ritine 

Here’s  a  chance  to  kick  off  the  traces  ^ _ 

and  show  what  you’ve  got  to  a  recep-  „ 

tive  Florida  audience.  Medium-siz^  RESUME  WRITING  B3CFB3RTS  for  iR 
daily  hut  growing:  come  grow  with  it.  NEWSPAPER  PERSONNilL.  FI^ 
Immediate  opening.  Write  full  details.  DATA.  Resum4  Sorvicee.  9  Bell  Ct. 
Box  1750,  Bklitor  A  Publisher.  East  Brunswick,  New  Jersey  08816. 
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Situstions  Wsrited 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative 

PITBUSHER  AND  EDITOR  will  main¬ 
tain  your  newspaper’s  integrity  and  in¬ 
crease  its  value  through  sound  leader- 
ghip.  Available  for  interviews  at  night 
in  NYC  during  convention.  Box  1703, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL,  I 

PUBUSHER-GBNERAL  MANAGEIR 

CONSULTANT  ! 

SEEKS  challenging  opening  as  top  ; 
man  or  back  stop  to  over-burdened  | 
executive.  Have  assisted  top-flight  men: 
also  operateil  medium  and  metropolitan  | 
newspapers  U.  S.  and  Europe. 

CONVERTEID  $260,000  loser  to  prof-  i 
it  while  cutting  costs  and  building  | 
circulation  and  advertising.  Over  25  i 
years’  practical  administrative  experi¬ 
ence  all  departments,  including  execu¬ 
tive  headquarters  national  chain. 

UNIVERSITY  graduate  Wharton  and 
Journalism,  plus  mechanical  training. 
Available  interview  ANPA  Convention 
Box  1705,  Editor  &  Publisher 

advertising  DIREC’TOR  6  YEARS 
retail  manager  ....  2%  YEARS 
classified  manager  .  .  7  YEARS  I 

Seventeen  years'  exiierience  top  pro-  | 
ducer  and  personal  sales.  College  grad, 
tvper  10%  of  class.  Heavy  on  civic 
affairs  and  public  relations,  speaking, 
ipoup  presentations.  Resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Available  for  ANPA  interview. 
Four  national  advertising  awards  since 
1963.  Bob  Lueckel.  607  Carlisle  Ave., 
Phoenixville,  Pa.  (AC  215)  933-1278. 


Circulation 

CTRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Heavy 
Home  Delivery — Little  Merchant,  adult 
dealer,  motor  route,  field  and  telephone 
promotion.  Strong  newsstand,  distribu¬ 
tion,  mailroom,  wholesale,  ABC  experi¬ 
ence.  Family  man  under  40,  presently 
employed  in  executive  position  on  large 
metropolitan  newspaper.  Confidential 
resume  on  request.  Write  Box  1698, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  top-flight, 
past  40,  but  posseese<i  with  young  ideas 
for  dynamic  progress  in  circulation 
management.  Promise  an  economic 
growth  pattern  combined  with  reduc¬ 
tion  in  operating  costs.  References  un¬ 
limited  and  of  the  highest  caliber. 
Available  for  immediate  interview  or 
at  ANPA  Convention  full  details.  Box 
1716,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  young, 
aggressive,  family  man,  with  14  years’ 
experience  (over  3  years’  as  CM)  in 
competitive  area.  Top  references.  Ex¬ 
cellent  work  record.  Box  1728,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  of  a  1-man 
15,000  daily  and  Sunday  operation 
would  like  to  relocate  in  Southern 
U.S.  Family  man,  non-drinker;  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases.  Box  1739,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 


AD  MANAGER  seeks  15-M  or  greater 
responsibility  on  smaller  daily.  Heavy 
sales,  training;  some  circulation,  news. 
Gocxl  knowle<lge  of  newspaper’s  man¬ 
agement  res|K>nsibilities.  Age  43.  col¬ 
lege.  Areas  7,  8  or  9.  Box  1763,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT  and 
Coordinator  available  end  of  June  for 
IHiblishing  executive.  Versatile  back¬ 
ground  covers  liook  pixxluction  to  bus¬ 
iness  aspects  of  publishing.  Box  1753, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER-AC(X)UNTANT 
Young,  energetic,  with  16  years’  experi¬ 
ence  from  printer’s  devil,  linotype 
operator,  ad  compositor,  a<lvertising 
salesman,  office  manager,  assistant  to 
publisher,  general  manager-accountant. 
Outstanding  "Young  Man  of  the  Year’’ 
in  his  city.  Family,  seeks  position  with 
opportunity  to  advance  in  future.  Box 
1760,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

PUBUSHER  OR  GM  ASST.— Strong 
production,  labor  relations,  axlvertising, 
editorial,  promotion,  general  newspa¬ 
per  administration.  Available  for  inter¬ 
view  during  ANPA.  Box  1796,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  EXECUTIVE 

SEEKS  MORE  CHALLENGING  JOB 

EXPERIENCED  from  printer’s  devil 
to  publisher,  U.S.  and  Euroite. 

AT  home  front  and  back  sliop.  Spe¬ 
cialist  in  cutting  costs,  improving 
quality  and  typography,  increasing 
circulation,  ^vertising,  profits  and 
paper’s  prestige.  University  graduate, 
plus  25  years’  practical  experience  in 
toughest  competitive  fields.  Prefer  rea¬ 
sonable  salary  with  accomplishment 
bonus.  Best  references.  Available  short 
notice.  Box  1798.  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

IS  YEARS’  GOOD  MANAGEMENT 
rerord  on  medium  Midwest  daily  (now 
offset).  Actually  filled  at  various  times, 
almmt  every  spot  on  30-person  staff. 
Prefer  news  side.  Northwestern  grad. 
Marine  vet,  age  36,  family.  Character 
and  background  will  stand  any  test. 
Have  employed  enough  people  myself  to 
*"°*’.'’‘ght  person  changing  jobs  should 
TO  willing  to  prove  self  in  new  posi- 
llSn.’  "■■"'th  I  am  willing  to  do.  Box 
1768,  Editor  &  Publislier. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER— If  you  can  af¬ 
ford  $15,000  salary  send  topics  (2), 
length,  slant  (if  any)  to  Bo.\  1786, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  of  SOM  Zone  2 
daily  seeks  new  opportunity  in  growth 
situation.  Top  performance  all  phases 
news  operation  with  record  to  prove  it. 
Age  39,  family.  Box  1785,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PROOFREADER,  experienced  all 
phases:  desires  interesting  change  to 
any  mild  climate.  Union.  Box  1778, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  ( 18  years’  exiierience  in 
unbroken  continuity)  wishes  mightily 
for  opportunity  to  LEARN  wire  desk 
and/or  general  desk  work.  Would  pre¬ 
fer  evening  or  night  shift  on  permanent 
basis,  but  fle.xible  on  this.  Lively 
knowledge  of  world  affairs,  sixirts, 
petroleum  inilustry.  Extensive  vocabu¬ 
lary,  crack  s|>eller,  competent  rewrites, 
brisk  headlines,  sharply-hewn  news 
sense.  Neeils  to  develop  S|>ee<l.  Write 
Box  1773,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  Government-Politics.  Two 
years’  wide  exiierience  60M  daily.  MA 
History.  Seeks  circulation,  salary  boost. 
Box  17.')4,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

SINGLE  WOMAN  desires  work  on 
daily  or  wire  service.  J-School  grad,  3 
years’  experience.  Box  1788,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER.  23,  NPPA  first 
place  contest  winner — imaginative  self¬ 
starter  and  very  ambitious,  with  two 
years’  experience  on  Eastern  daily. 
Low  seniority  victim  who  wants  to 
siiecialize  in  spot  news  and/or  docu¬ 
mentary  picture  story  layout  work  on 
a  leading  newspaper,  magazine  or  TV 
network,  with  a  modern  and  progres¬ 
sive  photographic  staff.  Clips  and 
portfolio  available  with  interview.  Box 
1791,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER — years’  experi¬ 
ence,  3Vi  on  30M  6-day  in  Los  Angeles 
area,  desires  small  to  medium  daily  or 
college  news  bureau.  Chart  Area  5. 
Some  reporting.  Marrieel,  27,  military 
obligation  completed.  Consider  any  rea¬ 
sonable  offer :  samples  on  request.  Box 
1781,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Press  Room 

PRESSMAN — Duplex,  Cox-O-Type,  let¬ 
terpress,  offset.  Zones  2,  1,  3.  Box 
1743,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  PRESS  FOREMAN,  college 
educated — 16  years’  experience — wants 
new  opportunity  with  challenge.  Thor¬ 
ough  familiarity  with  press  installa¬ 
tions  and  maintenance.  Inventive,  re¬ 
sponsible,  highly  organized.  Beat  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  1603,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN-STintEOTYPER.  12  years’ 
experience  single  and  double  width 


ADVER'nSING  MANAGER 
EXPEntlENCED,  HARD  WORKER: 
PROVEN  RESULT-GETTER. 

I  If  this  is  what  you  want  I  am  your 
j  man  I  Age  42,  college  degree,  family. 
I  Presently  assistant  200-M  class,  but 
I  have  managed  35-M  daily.  Prefer  West 
or  Southwest.  Box  1652,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN,  strong  on 
retail ;  over  16  years’  in  New  York. 
Chart  Area  2.  Bo.x  1669,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVER’nSING  MANAGER  —  Midwest 
or  West.  Outstanding  record,  promo¬ 
tion-minded  staff  builder.  Personable, 
energetic,  anxious  to  roll.  Box  1758, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


A-1  COPYREADBR-WRITER.  news, 
sports;  17  years  The  AP,  top  dailies. 
Seeks  change.  Chicago  area.  Box  1662, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  EDITOR 

for  the  lively,  responsible  50-75,000 
daily.  Ideas,  drive,  judgment  and  10 
years’  executive  experience,  a  man 
who  is  producing  that  paper  now,  who 
can  show  you  exactly  what  he  is  doing 
and  what  it  has  done  for  his  company. 
Box  1678,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER-EDITOR:  Diversified  pr/pub- 
lication,  newspaper  background.  Box 
1693,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

EDITOR-REPORTER,  woman,  seeks 
position  in  New  York  City  or  suburbs. 
Magazine,  newspaper  and  news  service 
experience.  Journalism  graduate.  Box 
1714,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  man  for  daily  or  weekly. 
Philadelphia  area.  Box  1736,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  SPORTS  WRITER 
Seven  years’  on  40,000  daily,  desires 
job  wi^  metro:  or  editor’s  job  with 
medium  daily.  Experienced,  all  sports, 
plus  column.  Resume  on  request.  Box 
1789,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR,  M.A.,  on  a  top-ten 
paper,  seeks  change.  Box  1756,  Ekiitor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NYC 

1  Printers 

REPORTER-WRITER 
seeks  freelance  assi^ments,  contacts — 
maerazines,  news,  features,  reviews — all  j 
subjects,  ^x  1724,  fklitor  &  Publisher. 

'[  COMPOSING  SUPERINTENDENT,  ex¬ 
perienced  ;  qualifications  upon  request. 

Box  1647,  iMitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER- PHOTOGRAPHER.  L.A.  1 
area  daily — extensive  business  writing 
experience — seeks  assigrnments.  Box 
1732,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRINTER  OR  FOREMAN— Newspapers 

18  years,  foreman  7.  Age  38.  Free  to 
relocate  now!  Good!  J.A.M..  245  Wash¬ 
ington  Ave.,  Milltown,  N.J.,  08850. 

DEADLINE-CONSCTOUS  Miami,  Fla., 
reiwrter  seeks  free-lance,  stringing  con¬ 
tacts,  all  markets.  Fast,  reliable,  clean 
copy.  News,  features,  etc.  Write  Box 
1782,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Production 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE  desires  news¬ 
paper  production  or  business  opportun¬ 
ity.  Knowledge  all  mechanical  depart- 

WASHINGTON  COVERAGE  can  be 
yours.  Seasone<l  newsman  available  for 
regular  contributions,  spot  assignments. 
Write  Box  1755,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ments ;  emphasis— offset,  phototypeset¬ 
ting,  computer  systems.  Heavy  exi>eri- 
ence  cost  analysis,  layout,  systems  de¬ 
velopment.  Box  1699,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Operators-Machinists 

TECHNICAL  ADVISER  to  large  Brit¬ 
ish  newspaper  group  seeks  permanent 

COMPUTERIZED  TYPESETTING?  It 
takes  months  to  grasp  essentials!  I 
have  solid  background  of  2  years’  study 
in  Programming:  H-200,  CDC  8090, 
IBM  1620.  Develope*!  own  typesetting 
routine  based  on  5  years  all  phases  of 
Linofilm.  Presently  on  TrS-Computer 
mark-up  for  large  daily.  Box  1729,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

post  in  U.S. A.  Age  44,  fully  conversant 
latest  production  techniques  letterpress 
and  web  offset  lithography.  Member 

The  Institute  of  Printing  Management; 
also  associate  member  'The  Institute  of 
Printing.  Acknowledged  printing  qual¬ 
ity  expert.  Write:  William  Newton 
Harker,  24731  Ridgedale  St.,  Oak  Park, 
Michigan  48237. 

Public  Relations 

Weekly,  daily,  commercial.  Quadders, 
saws,  mixers.  Ads,  heads,  tabular. 
Union.  Write:  Operator,  P.  O.  Box 
265,  Rochelle,  Illinois  61068. 

NEWS.  FEATURE  WRITER,  wants 
general  PR  position,  career  in  cus¬ 
tomer-oriented  company,  Seattle  area. 

B.A.,  Journalism,  newspaper  report- 

TTS  OPERATOR  wants  permanent  po¬ 
sition  in  California.  Family  man  ;  non¬ 
drinker;  15  years’  experience.  Capable 
of  over  500  lines  clean  copy  justified; 
630  lines  justified  on  Dian  unit.  Limited 
paste-makeup  and  monitoring  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1761,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

ing:  advertising  experience.  Age  43. 
Present  salary:  $10,0<)0  up.  Box  1689, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

PUBUC  RELA'nONS  DIRECTOR.  38. 
Radio,  newspaper,  non-profit  experi¬ 
ence.  Special  knowledge  of  Negro  mar¬ 
ket.  Box  1697,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

^  ■  (  artifonists _  j  HATE  UNEMPLOYMENT!  Want 

work,  responsibility,  fair  wapres  for 
i^ARTOONIST  wants  to  liven  your  Zone  8  or  9  desk  job.  Experienced  as 
international — name  reporter,  photo^raiAer,  wire  and  city 
’y  ^ipration  unlms  satisfied.  Box  editor;  small  paper  M.E.  Box  762, 
nol,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Show  Low,  Arizona  85901. 
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Photography 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  army  com¬ 
pleted,  seeks  position  on  progressive 
paper.  News  experience  and  college 
background.  Box  1719,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  I  have  photo¬ 
graphed.  London  to  Lusaka — Presidents 
to  Peasants — Actors  to  accidents.  De¬ 
sires  position.  Single,  29,  vet.  Box 
1589,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COLOR-READY  PHOTOJOURNALIST 
wants  to  work  for  you.  Box  1752,  Bkli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


DESIRE  SPOT  on  2  or  3-man  PR  staff. 
News,  ad,  photography  and  layout  ex¬ 
perience,  Box  1706,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COLLEGE  NEWS-FEATURE  WRITER 
wants  general  PR  position.  Exnerience<l 
editing.  L/O,  graphic  arts.  BA  Eng¬ 
lish.  $8,000.  Reply  V.  Crawford,  155 
E.  34  St..  N.Y.C. 

Special  Editions 

PBHISONALIZED  COPY  &  LAYOUT 
for  individual  accounts.  Specializing  in 
Anniversary  E<litions.  Strong  ref¬ 
erences.  C.  W.  Harbaugh,  P.O.  Box 
382,  Gettysburg.  Pa.  17325. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Rol>ert  U.  Brown 

Canned  Editorials 


Readers  of  the  weekly  For¬ 
sythe,  Mont.  Indei>endent  and 
the  Winona,  Miss.,  Times,  have 
something  in  common.  They  have 
been  the  unknowing  victims  of  a 
fraud  perpetrated  on  them  in 
the  name  of  objective  journal¬ 
ism. 

They  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
other  readers  of  small  town 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
have  been  fed  a  steady  diet  of 
identical  “canned  copy”  directed 
against  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b) — all  of  it  written,  paid 
for,  and  distributed  in  behalf 
of  the  right-to-work  advocates 
under  the  guise  of  news. 

What  subscribers  to  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  Times  paid  for  and 
believed  to  be  news  from  recog¬ 
nized  and  responsible  sources,  or 
to  be  the  creation  of  their  local 
editor’s  mind  and  typevcriter, 
actually  has  been  the  slick 
writing  of  right-to-work  lobby¬ 
ists  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  barrage  of  editorials  and 
news  on  14  (b)  which  occupied 
the  news  and  editorial  pages  of 
hundreds  of  American  small 
town  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  got  there  because  the 
lobbyists  paid  Washington  news 
services  a  fee  to  send  them  to 
editors.  They  appeared  in  con¬ 
tent  or  headline  in  virtually 
every  State  of  the  Union.  .  .  . 

The  reader  could  be  expected 
to  assume  that  the  editorial  was 
the  conclusion  of  the  local  editor 
— respected  Rotarian,  commun¬ 
ity  leader  and  doting  parent — 
who  had  examined  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures  and  the  economic  climate 
around  him(  most  of  the  stories 
appeared  in  the  right-to-work 
States). 

This  editorial,  however,  was 
the  product  of  National  News- 
Research,  a  “boilerroom”  opera¬ 
tion  in  Washington,  and  had 
been  distributed  to  hundreds  of 
weekly  and  small  town  dailies. 

The  cost  to  the  local  editor 
was  nothing.  The  tab  had  been 
picked  up  by  the  right-to-work 
sponsor,  as  was  the  cost  of  the 
steady  stream  of  similar  out¬ 
pourings  by  other  “news  serv¬ 
ices.” 

*  *  * 

If  we  had  lifted  (stolen)  the 
above  words  from  somebody  else 
and  used  them  in  this  way  we 
would  be  accused  of  plagiarism. 
If  we  had  accepted  these  same 
words  knowing  they  came  from 
another  source  but  used  them 
without  attribution  or  identifi¬ 
cation  we  could  be  accused  of 
using  canned  editorials. 


There  are  legal  restraints 
against  the  first.  There  are  only 
moral  and  ethical  restraints 
against  the  second  but  even  these 
may  hav’e  their  qualifications  in 
the  mind  of  the  editor.  Regard¬ 
less  of  what  others  may  say,  he 
might  feel  naively  that  “regard¬ 
less  of  authorship,  regardless  of 
the  source,  if  these  words  ex¬ 
press  a  point  of  view  that 
coincides  with  mine  and  say  it 
better  than  I  could  say  it  then 
I  see  nothing  wrong  with  em¬ 
bracing  them  as  my  own.” 

This  isn’t  fair  to  the  reader 
who  credits  the  editor  with  un¬ 
deserved  authorship  and  erudi¬ 
tion.  It  doesn’t  take  into  account, 
either,  the  persuasiveness  of  the 
original  author  who  may  con¬ 
vince  an  editor  unable  to  make 
up  his  mind  that  “this  is  the  way 
I  really  feel  about  it.”  And  it 
doesn’t  credit  the  design  and 
motives  of  the  authors  and  dis¬ 
tributors  who  do  so  for  a  price. 

Actually,  the  first  part  of  this 
piece  was  quoted  (reprinted) 
fi’om  the  Congressional  Record 
of  April  6.  The  words  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  Ray  Denison  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  and  appeared 
originally  in  the  March  issue  of 
The  American  Federationist 
magazine  of  the  AFL-CIO.  They 
were  placed  in  the  Congrressional 
Record  by  Rep.  Frank  Thomp¬ 
son,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

♦  *  « 

Mr.  Denison’s  article  had  a  lot 
more  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the 
canned  editorial  and  publicity 
drive  in  behalf  of  the  right-to- 
work  movement  which  we  won’t 
go  into  here. 

Rep.  Thompson,  however,  in¬ 
serted  into  the  Record  some  pro¬ 
motional  material  distributed  by 
one  of  the  publicity  factories  or 
boilerrooms.  This  one  specializes 
in  “mass-media  publicity  place¬ 
ments — for  public  relations 
firms,  advertising  agencies,  com¬ 
panies,  associations  and  non¬ 
profit  organizations.”  Its  list  of 
clients,  also  in  the  Record,  reads 
like  a  “Who’s  Who”  of  Ameri¬ 
can  business. 

This  outfit  has  “five  supple¬ 
mentary  services” — an  Editor’s 
Digest  which  is  a  source  of  fea¬ 
ture  stories.  Selected  News  Fea¬ 
tures  which  supplies  editorial 
mats,  a  division  that  supplies 
taped  material  to  radio  stations, 
another  that  provides  scripts 
and  stills  to  television  stations, 
also  films  and  “featurettes.”  All 


these  devices  are  used  to  plug 
the  sponsors  name  and  product 
surreptitiously. 

Broadcast  editors  must  be 
giving  time  away  free,  as  print 
editors  give  space  away,  to  these 
enticing  tidbits  otherwise  no  one 
would  be  buying  the  services  of 
an  outfit  like  this. 

As  E&P  has  said  many  times: 
“Why  should  anyone  buy  it  (ad¬ 
vertising  space)  if  you  are  going 
to  give  it  away  free?” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

In  introducing  all  this  mate¬ 
rial  into  the  Congressional 
Record,  Rep.  Thompson  said: 

“Our  postal  law  provides 
rather  severe  penalties  for  the 
editor  or  publisher  who  misleads 
his  readers  by  failure  to  brand 
advertising  content  as  such.  If 
it  is  in  the  public  interest  to 
prevent  deceit  in  a  periodical’s 
news  columns,  is  it  not  in  the 
public  interest  as  well  to  prevent 
deceit  on  the  editorial  page?  I 
am  not  so  naive  as  to  think  we 
can  eliminate  the  use  of  canned 
editorials,  but  I  do  think  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  to 
a  requirement  that  they  be 
labeled  as  such,  and  that  those 
who  have  bought  and  paid  for 
the  editorial  space  be  identified.” 

Rep.  Thompson  is  not  so  naive. 
If  a  requirement  such  as  he 
proposes  were  enacted  into  law 
it  would  undoubtedly  eliminate 
all  canned  editorials  because 
most  editors  would  be  ashamed 
to  admit  in  public  that  they 
have  cheated  their  readers  in 
that  way. 

The  law  probably  would  be 
unconstitutional  but  it  would  do 
the  trick. 


One  other  way  to  eliminate  I 
them  is  for  every  state  pub-  I 
lishers’  and  press  association  to  ) 
take  a  public  stand  on  the  issue. 

A  grass  roots  condemnation  of 
the  practice  would  have  a  lot  of 
influence  on  editors,  even  the 
smallest  ones  who  may  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  association. 

What  we  need  are  editors  who 
have  the  guts  to  admit  on  their 
editorial  pages  either  that  “1 
have  nothing  to  say  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  today,”  or  “I  haven’t  had 
time  to  write  anything  for  this 
space  this  week,”  and  leave  it 
blank. 

Or,  if  they  fill  the  space  with 
material  from  other  sources,  that 
they  label  it  properly  as  to  its  '* 
source  for  the  edification  of  their 
readers. 

Woonsocket  Call 
Appoints  News  Editor 

Woonsocket,  R.  i. 

The  appointment  of  Frank  E. 
How'e  as  news  editor  of  the 
Woonsocket  Call  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Andrew  P.  Palmer, 
editor  and  publisher.  Howe,  who 
has  been  a  copy  editor  on  the 
newspaper  for  four  years,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Otto  R.  Frueh,  who  re¬ 
tired  after  25  years  of  service. 

In  a  second  appointment, 
Merrett  P.  Palmer,  son  of  the 
editor  and  publisher,  was  named 
director  of  photography.  He 
has  been  connected  with  the 
Call’s  photography  department 
since  1953.  ■ 

Howe  came  to  the  Call  from 
the  Bennington  (Vt.)  Banner, 
with  which  he  was  connected  for 
15  years. 
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It’s  something  that  works  for  you  constantly,  all 
day,  all  night— supplied  to  you  by  people  who  are 
close  to  you,  who  anticipate  your  needs  and  desires 
now  and  in  the  future.  It’s  something  you’ll  never 


run  out  of,  no  matter  how  much  you  use.  And 
(incidentally)  the  average  family  today  pays  about 
1 less  per  kilowatt-hour  for  it  than  it  did  10  years 
ago.  What  is  it?  Come  on.  You  know. 

Investor-Owned  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies* 


Tune  in  "Hollywood  Palace"  Saturday,  May  7,  9:30  P.M.,  Eastern  Time,  on  ABC-TV. 
Printed  in  r.S.A. 


•Names  of  sponsoring  companies  available  through  this  magazine. 
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The  Cleveland  Press 


The  Sttvspaptr  That  Strves  Its  Rtaitrs 


UoiMUf,  February  SI,  1W6 


Press  Called  Easiest  to  Read  of  Top  Dailies 


France  Will  Quit 
NATO  in  3  Years 


If  you  had  bought  The  Press  yesterday, 

YOU’D  BE  REACHING  THIS 
AUDIENCE  TODAY  .  .  . 


■  72.0%  of  all  Cleveland  area  families 
earning  $10,000  or  more  annually 

■  74.2%  of  all  Cleveland  area  families 
earning  $7,500  to  $9,999  annually 


■  68.1%  of  all  Cleveland  area  families 
earning  $5,000  to  $7,499  annually 

■  60.5%  of  all  Cleveland  area  families 
earning  less  than  $5,000  annually 


Source:  Cleveland  Morket  Profile,  1965 

The  Cleveland  Press 

A  SCRIPPS  -  HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 


General  Advert!  aing  Oeporlment,  200  Pork  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Chicago  •  Son  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles  •  Detroit  •  Cincinnati 
Philadelphia  •  Dallas 
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